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WE KNOW YOU'RE ANXIOUS TO LEARN ALL ABOUT THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM, BUT. 



C 



you'll miss valuable information if you don't start at the beginning! 
No matter what your objectives are, you should begin by reading the 
introduction in the Graphic System Operator's Manual. It presents an 
overview of the complete Graphic System documentation package, and 
it will help you select the study material you need to use the Graphic 
System effectively. 
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PREFACE 



Introduction to Programming in BASIC is for the non-programmer. Presented in a 
step-by-step informal style, the text helps you understand both general programming 
concepts and specific programming instructions for the Graphic System. With this 
manual's help, you'll find that programming is not a sinister, mysterious art; but is 
instead, groups of logical and easy-to-understand procedures. In no time at all, you'll 
be writing Graphic System programs specifically designed to meet your requirements. 



You'll have to use a language the system understands when you write programs. BASIC 
is the language selected for the Graphic System because of its versatility, simplicity, 
and general acceptance. Tektronix has extended the BASIC language to make it a rich 
and powerful communications link between you and the Graphic System. 

The Introduction to Programming in BASIC and the Graphic System Reference manuals 
contain some of the same subject material. This manual teaches programming in an 
operational format and restricts its instruction to programming as it applies to the 
Graphic System as a stand-alone system. This is a simplified text that provides a funda- 
mental approach to programming; therefore, all the keywords in the Graphic System 
BASIC language are not presented here. The Graphic System Reference Manual, on 
the other hand, is written for the experienced programmer, and it presents a complete 
and in-depth description of programming and BASIC in an alphabetical format. The 
text applies to the Graphic System as a stand-alone system or when the system is enhanced 
by peripheral equipment. 

It is expected that the non-programmer will use this text to learn programming, then 
depend on the Graphic System Reference Manual as a reference. 
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Section 1 



INTRODUCTION 



THE NEED FOR A LANGUAGE 

Suppose you have a hundred or so numbers, and you want to average them. You know that 
you will have to obtain their sum and then divide that by the "number of numbers" to ob- 
tain the average. The Graphic System can be instructed to do the task. You must provide it 
with the numbers that are to be worked with (data), and then tell the machine in detail what 
to do. In order to communicate these instructions to the machine, there must exist a lan- 
guage that both you and it can understand. 



BASIC is one such language. There are many programming languages — some of them widely 
known, others relatively unknown. BASIC is a language that is in wide use today, primarily 
because it is relatively easy to learn. Being easy to learn, however, is no implication that the 
language is restricted to trivial applications. 



BASIC as a Language 

BASIC is a "high level" language - that is, it utilizes English-like instructions rather than 
binary code (1 's and O's) or obscure sounding abbreviations. As a result, it is a relatively 
straightforward process to give instructions to the machine. If you want it to read some- 
thing from a list of data, the keyword is READ; if you want to obtain the sine of some 
angle, the keyword is SIN, etc. 



The word "BASIC" is an acronym derived from Beginners All-purpose Symbolic Instruction 
Code. The language was developed in the 1960's at Dartmouth College; the Graphic System 
recognizes an extended version of the original BASIC. 
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LANGUAGE CONCEPTS 
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n 



A programming language, like any language, has rules governing its use. Languages used for 
"people-to-people" communication are full of ambiguities and often make many assump- 
tions. A programming language, however, requires that things be done in a precise fashion, 
and you cannot safely assume anything. 

The English language is composed of a number of different parts. We construct a paragraph 
utilizing such grammatical devices as verbs, nouns, adjectives, adverbs, etc., and progress in- 
to using relatively advanced things like coordinating conjunctions, parallel construction, and 
so on. Programming languages also employ a kind of grammar. The particular language illus- 
trated in this document uses (in place of verbs and nouns and similar things) "Variables", 
"Operators", "Statements", "Functions" and numerous other concepts which you should 
be familiar with before attempting to learn the language. Also, you need to be familiar with 
the ways that numbers can be represented. These topics are introduced in the following 
paragraphs. 

Scientific/Standard Notation 

Numbers are output from the Graphic System in two possible forms: standard notation and 
scientific notation. Numbers in standard notation are "human" numbers like 1.3, 950, and 
0.1. Numbers in scientific notation are "machine" numbers like 1.72E+1 1 and 3.216E— 5, 
where "E— 5", for instance, means "times 10 ^ ". In the Graphic System, the form that a 
number assumes is largely determined by the magnitude of the number. Numbers within a 
prescribed range will be output in standard notation; numbers outside the range will be out- 
put in scientific notation. 

In order to visualize the range of values that numbers can assume, it may be useful to think 
of an arithmetic data item (number) as being a box which can contain a specific number of 
digits. Let's assume this box can contain eight digits. The range of values a number can take 
then depends on the location of the decimal point: 



( I 



NUMBER (8 digits) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 



RANGE 



9 , to 99999999 in steps of 1 
fixed decimal point 

to 999999.99 in steps of 0.01 



9 



9 „ 9 

-T — 

fixed decimal point 



^ 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



fixed decimal point 



to .99999999 in steps of .00000001 



( 
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Notice, in the numbers used here, that the location of the decimal point not only affects 
the numeric range. It also affects the resolution, i.e., the smallest detectable difference 
between values. In standard notation, the location of the decimal point is fixed. 

The smallest absolute value (excluding zero) that an eight-digit number can assume is 
.00000001, and the largest is 99999999. If the decimal point is fixed, however, this range 
cannot be attained (as the preceding illustration shows). For small numbers, the decimal 
must be towards the left; for large numbers, the decimal must be towards the right. The 
solution is to let the decimal "float." This permits the decimal point to be moved auto- 
matically by the machine, resulting in the widest possible range of values. In scientific 
notation, the location of the decimal point is not fixed. The points at which the Graphic 
System will normally perform the standard notation/scientific notation conversion is 
diagrammed as follows: 



FIGURE M 



SCIENTIFIC 



r 



SCIENTIFIC 



-10,000,000 to -.0011 
STANDARD 



-.001 to 10,000,000 
STANDARD 



SCIENTIFIC 



|+H-< 



i^i\ 



JHIMIIIIIIIIIIk Y llMIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIil 
L -9,999,999 

1— -10,000,000 



-.0011 J '^ 



hf+H- 



--1 .0000001 E+7 



-1.0E-3 J 

-9.0E-4 
(-.0009) ' 



^Htm 



|iiii i iiiiiiiiiiii ^ (lii i iiiiiiiiiiiiiini[ -l^-f >tt-H| 

L-.0011 9.999 999 -J II ' 



L-.001 

9.0E-4 

(.0009) 



9,999,999 
10,000,000 
1.0000001 E+7 



l_-1E+307^ 



. NUMERIC RANGE. 
OF THE GRAPHIC 
SYSTEM 



^1E+307. 



You will probably be working with standard notation most of the time. 

Variables 

The term "variable" is used in essentially the same context as in algebra. That is, in an 
equation like "X = Y + Z", X, Y, and Z are variables. One variable (in this example) is named 
"X", another is named "Y", etc. In BASIC, there are four kinds of variables: numeric vari- 
ables, string variables, array variables, and subscripted array variables. A numeric variable is 
like "X" or "Y" above, and will be equal to some numeric value. The format for naming 
numeric varaibles is indicated as follows: 

ONE LETTER \ TONE NUMERAL^ 

"A" through "Z" ) 0-9 
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The braces indicate that you must use one letter of the alphabet; the square brackets indi- 
cate that the use of a nunneral is optional. (This notation will be used throughout this 
manual. Again, braces mean that you must select one item from the list of items included 
within the braces; brackets mean that the enclosed items are optional.) The following are 
examples of valid numeric variable names: 

A 
X 
X4 
Y7 

The following are examples of numeric variable names which are not valid: 

AB 
3P 
4 



c 



[ 
[ 



An array variable looks like a numeric variable. However, array variables can be followed by 
one or two subscripts enclosed in parentheses. 

Examples: 

A(1) 

Y3(2) 

Z (4,3) 

X(N) 



c 



Basically, array variables allow you to refer to some specific value in an ordered group 
of values. For example, suppose that you have gathered five temperature readings and want 
to perform some calculations using these readings. The five values representing the tempera- 
tures might be stored in the machine in the form: 



A(1) 



A(2) 



A(3) 



A(4) 



A(5) 



65. 


72. 


75. 


JOi 


67. 



The array variable which refers to the entire collection is (in this case) A, and by subscripting 
the variable you can refer to specific elements of the collection. Thus, A(2) = 72, A(5) = 67, 
etc. 



( 
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IK string variable departs from the familiarities of algebraic convention. String variables are 
so designated because they imply equivalence to a string of characters (letters). The format 
for naming a string variable is as follows: 

ONE LETTER \ i \ 

"A" through "Z" I 1 ^ j 



Examples of invalid string variable names: 

AB$ 
Y3$ 
4P$ 
X 

With numeric variables, you can imagine a condition where, say, X = 4. With string variables, 
however, an example would be more like X$ = "ABCD". You will note that string variables 
always end with $; this is so the machine can distinguish between numeric and string vari- 
ables. The uses of string variables will be elaborated upon later; generally, they exist to per- 
mit you to perform operations with text. 



To summarize all this talk about variables, the important thing to remember is that there 
are four different types of variables that you will be concerned with. These are: 

numeric variables like A and B1, 

array variables like A and B, 

subscripted array variables like A(1) and A(5), 

string variables like A$ and X$. 

Another thing to realize about variables is that each variable used within a given program 
requires some amount of memory, and will occupy some location in memory. 
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Operators 

There are three categories of operators: arithmetic, relational, and logical. All involve a 
symbol denoting that some operation is to be performed. Four arithmetic operators are 
+, -, / (for divide), and * (for multiply). A fifth arithmetic operator is t, signifying ex- 
ponentiation. The relational operators are more extensive, involving things like < (less 
than), > (greater than), < = (less than or equal), and so on. The logical operators are ex- 
emplified by AND, OR, and NOT. The actual use of the various operators is detailed in 
the next section ("ESSENTIALS OF BASIC"); the point here is that operators, like vari- 
ables, are one of the components of the language. So far, the language is composed of two 
things: variables and operators. 

Assignments 

The familiar equality symbol (=) is used in programming in a manner slightly different than 

usual. If you say X = 4 in a programming language, it is interpreted by the machine as saying 

"Assign the value of 4 to the numeric variable X". The machine goes to the location in 

memory that houses the variable X and places a 4 in that location. Similarly, if you say 

Y = 2 * X this is read by the machine as "Go to the location in memory that contains X, 

multiply the current contents of that location by two, and assign the result to the location 

that contains Y". Further, X = X + 4 means "Go to the memory location containing X, 

add 4 to the current value of X, and place the result in the memory location X." The equals ^ 

sign is sometimes termed the "assignment operator." I 

Functions 

A function provides a means for invoking a built-in set of calculations and supplying the 
result. For example, if you want to set a numeric variable like X equal to the square root of 
20, one way to accomplish this is by saying X = SQR (20). In this case, the square root 
function has been employed; the function itself is written using a name, SQR, and a number 
enclosed in parenthesis. The number is called the parameter of the function, and the func- 
tion is said to return a value. (The parentheses are optional.) Functions, like everything 
else in programming, have a specific format: 

NAME (PARAMETER) 

The mathematical functions which are built into this version of BASIC are listed below. 
(For simplicity, the parameter in each case is X.) 



( 
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Function 


What It Returns 


ABS (X) 


The absolute value of X. 


EXP(X) 


eX 


INT (X) 


Returns the "largest integer < X"; i.e., INT ( 3.7) - 4 
INT (3.7) =3 


LOG (X) 


Logarithm of X to base e. 


LGT (X) 


Logarithm of X to base 10. 


RND(X) 


Random number between and 1. If X = 0, the RND 
function will return the same number each time. 


SQR (X) 


Square root of X. (X must be positive.) 


SIG (X) 


Sign of X. Returns: 
1 if X > 
if X = 
-1 if X <0 


SIN (X) 


Sine of X 


COS (X) 


Cosine of X 


TAN (X) 


Tangent of X 


ATN (X) 


Arc tangent of X. (ATN may also be written as ATAN) 


ASN (X) 


Arc sine of X 


ACS (X) 


Arc cosine of X 


PI 


The value of it. Note that no argument is required. 



Some additional functions are also included in the language which pertain to string variables 
and matrices (arrays); they are discussed later in the appropriate sections. 

Numeric Expressions 

A numeric expression in BASIC is a collection of variables, functions, constants, etc., con- 
nected by arithmetic, logical, and relational operators. Such expressions are intended to 
cause some desired computation to occur, and can be reduced to a single numeric value. A 
numeric expression is exemplified as follows: 
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X = SQR(Y) + Z M 

s.>- — ■ — ^ 

This is a numeric expression, formed with a function (SQR), the numeric variables Y and 
Z, the operators + and *, and the constant 4. 

Statements 

Up to this point, the following components of the language have been introduced: 

Variables (numeric, array, subscripted array, and string) 
Operators (arithmetic, relational, and logical) 
Assignments 
Functions 
Expressions 

From these components, a simple statement can be constructed: 

1150 A = B * C 



Numeric expression 

Assignment operator /" 

Numeric variable 

Line number (this number 

was chosen arbitrarily). 



A statement in BASIC, when used as part of a program, is always preceded with a line 
number. (This is sometimes termed a statement number.) Line numbers are needed so that 
the machine, after executing the instructions in a given line, can locate the next line in a 
program. The way that you signify the end of a line is by pressing the RETURN key. 

A statement, then, is a valid set of instructions preceded by a line number, and ending with 
a ''RETURN" character. A program, rather loosely defined, is a set of statements. The part 
of the Graphic System that processes the statements into binary code is called the BASIC 
interpreter. The statements in a program are not executed until the program is run. This is 
in contrast to what could be regarded as the ''calculation mode" of the Graphic System. That 
is, if you just want to perform a simple calculation like obtaining the square root of 20, you 
do not need to create a program complete with line numbers. You just type in the expression 

SQR (20) 
and press RETURN. The result will appear immediately. 



( 
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Arithmetic Operators 

Operators, as mentioned earlier, fall into three categories: arithmetic, logical, and relational. 
There are five arithmetic operators, tabulated as follows: 



Operator 


Operation 


Relative Hierarchy 


t 


Exponentiation 


1 


* 


Multiplication 


2 


/ 


Division 


2 


+ 


Addition 


3 


— 


Subtraction 


3 



In an arithmetic expression like A "^ B, the letters "A" and "B" are called operands. Since 
two operands are needed for the expression to make sense, the operator C") is called a 
dyadic operator. A monadic operator, on the other hand, involves only one operand and is 
characterized by — B or +Y. 

The column labeled "Relative Hierarchy" in the table above refers to the priority, or pre- 
cedence, of the dyadic arithmetic operators. Thus, when an arithmetic expression is evalu- 
ated, exponentiation is performed first, then multiplication and division, then addition and 
subtraction. Equal priority operators are evaluated left-to-right. In writing arithmetic ex- 
pressions, you have to remain aware of the hierarchy of the operators you are using. Also, 
you have to exercise care in translating algebraic expressions into BASIC. For example: 



Algebraic 


BASIC 


4B-3C 


4* B-3*C 


X^ + 3Y^ 


Xt2+3* Yt4 


6X-1.2Y 

Z 


6*X-1.2* Y/Z 
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Note that arithmetic expressions in BASIC are represented by a single line of numbers and 
symbols. This can present some difficulties in translating an expression like the following: 



4X + 7 



2X-3 



A first attempt to convert this expression into an arithmetic expression in BASIC might 
yield . . . 



4 * X + 7/2 ^ X -3 



but this comes out to be interpreted as . . . 

7X 

4X+ — -3 
2 

The problem can be resolved through the use of parentheses. For example: 

(4 ^ X + 7)/(2 ^ X -3) 

The use of parentheses, once introduced, can be regarded as the same as in ordinary 
algebraic notation. 



Algebraic 


BASIC 


Y-3 
4Q 


(Y - 3)/(4 * Q) 


P-14 

,„„,„. „ „ ,„„ 1 o n 


(P-14)/(5*R)+ 3*P 


5R '^^ 


(5X-3Y)2 
2X 


(5*X-3*Y)t2/{2*X) 






Va2 + B^ 


SQR(At2 + Bt2) 



( 



c 



Parentheses can be used to force a different execution order in an arithmetic expression 
when it becomes necessary. For example, in the expression . . . 



you might be tempted to write, 
but this is equivalent to. . . 



2XV+1 
2*X t Y+1 

2xy + 1 



c 
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The correct approach is to utilize parentheses: 

2 ^X t (Y+ 1) 

A frequent error encountered in writing arithmetic expressions is that the number of left 
parentheses does not equal the number of right parentheses, as in . . . 

((A + B)/(A-B) t2 
which should be. . . 

((A+B)/(A-B)) t2 

Relational Operators 

The BASIC language relational operators are listed below: 



Operator 


Meaning 


< 


Less than. 


> 


Greater than. 


< = 


Less than or equal to. 


> = 


Greater than or equal to. 


<> 


Not equal to. 


= 


Equal to. 



These relational operators are all dyadic operators and result in either a "true" or a "false' 
condition. A "true" condition is represented by a 1; a "false" condition is represented by 
a 0. For example, suppose that you assign numeric values to numeric variables by typing 
the following: 

A = 5 
B = 10 
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If you now enter the following connparison (relational) expressions/ the Graphic System 
immediately returns the indicated results: 



Comparison 


Result 


Meaning 


A<B 


1 


True 


A>B 





False 


A<=B 


1 


True 


A> = B 





False 


AOB 


1 


True 


A = B 





False 



For example, the statement 100 N = A < B assigns the value of 1 to the variable N because 
1 is the result of the comparison "A < B". 

You have probably noticed that the "equals" sign at this point is capable of playing two 
roles: that of being an assignment operator, and that of being a relational operator. 

There are two additional relational operators that differ from the relational operators men- 
tioned above in that they do not return a "1" or "0'\ These are the Ml N (for minimum) 
and MAX (for maximum) operators, as follows: 



( 



numeric expression 



( MIN I 

I max) 



numeric expression 



To illustrate, if X = 10 and Y = 10.7, the statement. . . 
100 A=^X MAX Y 

assigns the value of 10.7 to the variable A. Conversely, the statement 
110 B-X MIN Y 

assigns 10 to the variable B. The M IN/MAX operators allow you to select the highest or lowest 
values from the left and right numeric expression once the numeric expressions are evaluated 
and reduced to a numeric constant. Note that these two operators, while returning the 
highest or lowest values, do not provide any indication of which numeric expression it was 
that evaluated to this value. 



c 
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Logical Operators 

Logical operators are similar to relational operators (excluding M IN/MAX) in that they yield 
1 and (true and false) results. Actually, the digits 1 and are treated more as indicators of 
a condition or state than as a number. The 1 and alternative states could be designated by 
any pair of opposite terms (on/off, yes/no, true/false, etc.). There are three logical operators: 
AND, OR, and NOT. To illustrate, let's set the numeric variables X and Y as follows: 

X = 1 

Y = 2 

It is clear that X < Y and, conversely, Y > X. If you enter the logical expression 

X<Y AND Y>X 

and press RETURN, it should come as no surprise that the Graphic System returns a 1, indi- 
cating that the expression is true. The relationship to the left of the AND operator is true, 
the relationship to the right of the AND operator is true, and therefore the entire expression 
is true. With the AND operator, if both the relationship to the left and the relationship to 
right are true, then the expression is true. If either relationship is false, the expression is 
false. This characteristic of the AN D operator is summarized in a "truth table" below: 



Left 


Right 


"AND" 


Relationship 


Relationship 


Expression 


TRUE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


FALSE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


FALSE 


FALSE 


FALSE 



Again, AND expressions are true only when both components of the expression are true. 
The OR operator is described by the following truth table: 



Left 


Right 


"OR" 


Relationship 


Relationship 


Expression 


TRUE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


TRUE 


TRUE 


FALSE 


FALSE 


FALSE 
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As you can see, if either the left or right relationship in an OR expression is true, then the 
OR expression is true. This can be verified by entering the following tests (still using X = 1 
andY = 2): 



X<Y 


OR 


Y>X 


(true) 


X<Y 


OR 


X>Y 


(true) 


X>Y 


OR 


XOY 


(true) 


X>Y 


OR 


X> = Y 


(false) 



The NOT operator differs from AND and OR in that it is a monadic operator. Its purpose is 
to logically negate its associated operand. The expression 

NOT(I) 

returns a 0; conversely, the expression 

NOT(O) 

returns a 1. In logical operations, any number having an absolute value of less than 0.5 is 
regarded as a logical 0. Any number having an absolute value of greater than 0.5 is regarded 
as being a logical 1. 



Operator Hierarchy 

The following constitutes a summary of the hierarchy of the various operators that have been 
presented so far: 



( 



Precedence 


Operator 




Elaboration 


1 


( 




Left parenthesis 


2 


SIN, COS, TAN, 


etc. 


Functions 


3 


Monadic + and - 




Used for changing sign 


4 


t 




Exponentiation 


5 


*and/ 




Multiplication and division 


6 


Dyadic + and — 




Addition and subtraction 


7 


MINandMAX 




Comparative operators 


8 


<,>, = , etc. 




Relational operators 


9 


AND, OR, and NOT 


Logical operators 


10 


) 




Right parenthesis 



A complete list of the hierarchy used in math operations is found in the Appendix. 



Notice that the left parenthesis commands the highest priority of all operations; thus, the 
hierarchy can be altered through the use of parentheses. 



c 
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ASSIGNMENT STATEMENTS 

Assigning Numeric Values to Numeric Variables 

An assignment statement is used to set a variable equal to some value. This is accomplished 
through the use of the keyword LET and the "equals" symbol (the assignment operator). 
The syntax form is 



[Line number] [LET] nunneric variable = numeric expression 



where "numeric expression" can be an arithmetic expression, a constant, or another 
variable, This is the syntax form for a "simple" LET statement, not including, for the 
moment, string and array variables. Note that the keyword LET is optional, making the 
following two statements equivalent: 

100 LET A=5 

109 A«5 

The reason that LET is optional is that many versions of BASIC require it in assignment 
statements; this way, people accustomed to using LET can continue to do so. 

An assignment statement is interpreted by the Graphic System as meaning the following: 
First, evaluate whatever is to the right of the equals sign. 

Then, assign that value to the memory location of the variable on the left side of the 
equals sign. 

If the variable already contains a value from a previous operation, the old value is destroyed 
and replaced by the new one. 

Consider the following statements: 

100 LET A«10 

110 LET B*5 
120 LET C»A+B 



After the execution of these three statements, the three variables mentioned (A, B, and C) 
contain values as tabulated below: 



VARIABLE 


A 


B 


C 


CONTENTS 


10 


5 


15 
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When statement 120 (above) is executed, the current value of A (which is 10) is summed 
with the current value of B (which is 5), and the result becomes the current value of C. 
The assigned value of variables A and B remain unchanged. 



( 



A slightly different case is illustrated by the following: 

lee LET A"5 
Ue LET B>ie 
128 LET A-A+B 



Line 120 causes the destruction of the old value of A, replacing it with the new value which 
results from the summation of A and B. 



c 



c 
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INPUT 



The READ and DATA Statements 

Typically, you approach the Graphic System with some kind of data that requires manipu- 
lation. The objective might be to find the mean and standard deviation, or to plot the data 
as a graph, or to re-arrange it into a different order. In order to do any of these things, it is 
necessary to get the data into memory, and store it under a variable name so it can be acces- 
sed. This is made possible through two keywords, READ and DATA. READ has the 
following syntax form: 



[Line number] READ numeric variable [, numeric variable] . . . 



The "numeric variable" corresponds to the names of the variables to which the data is assigned. 
Later on, the READ statement will be expanded to perform extended operations; but for 
now this version is sufficient. 



The READ statement alone is not enough to get data into memory - the keyword tells the 
system to "read" something, but it needs a place from which to read. For this reason, there 
is a DATA statement which identifies the data to be read. The syntax form is: 



Line number DATA numeric constant [, numeric constant] 



Consider the following sequence of statements: 

100 READ A 
110 READ B 
120 READ C 



200 DATA 3 
210 DATA 6 
220 DATA 9 
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When the BASIC interpreter encounters statement 100 during program execution, (a 
READ statement), it immediately searches for a DATA statement. When the first DATA 
statement is located, the data associated with it (3, in this case) is assigned to the variable 
specified in the corresponding READ statement. When the next READ statement is en- 
countered, the BASIC interpreter looks for the next DATA statement and assigns that data 
to the appropriate variable. So, continuing with the above example, after tine 120 is exe- 
cuted, the variables A, B, and C contain 3, 6, and 9, respectively. 

The above example can be re-written from six statements (three READs and three DATAs) 
to two: 

100READ A, B,C 



200 DATA 3, 6, 9 



The above sequence works in the same fashion as the six line version mentioned previously. 
That is, the first data item is assigned to the first variable in the READ statement, and the 
nth data item is assigned to the nth variable specified by a READ. 



Notice that the variables in the READ statement and the data items in the DATA statement 
are separated by commas. The commas are used as delimiters, or separators, providing the 
BASIC interpreter with a way to detect the end (or limit) of a particular variable name or 
piece of data, A DATA statement by itself, with no corresponding READ, has no effect. 
The DATA statement may be placed anywhere in the program. It need not immediately pre- 
cede the associated READ statement. 

A DATA statement, during program execution, has associated with it a "pointer" that is 
used to indicate which data element is to be read in next. When the first READ statement is 
encountered, this pointer indicates the first data item to be read in the DATA statement. A 
subsequent READ causes the pointer to advance to the next data item. It is possible, through 
the use of the keyword RESTORE, to reset the pointer to the first data item in any specified 
DATA statement in the program. To illustrate, consider the following tabulation of state- 
ments and their effects: 



( 



( 



( 
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Pointer Position after 
Statement Execution 


Contents of Variables 
after Statement 
Execution 


1000 DATA 5, 10, 15,2 


^ N/A 


N/A 








A: 5 
B: 10 

C: 15 
D:20 






(pointer) 


E: * 
F: * 




5, 10, 


15, 20 




1010READA, B, CD 




G: * 
H: * 






i) 


Same a; 






(POINTEF 










1020 RESTORE 


5, 10, 


15, 20 


3 above 










a 




A: 5 
B:10 

C: 15 
D:20 






'0 inter) 


E:5 
F:10 


1030 READ E,F,G,H 


5, 10, 15, 20 










G: 15 
H:20 



* Indicates that the variable is in an undefined state 



The syntax form for RESTORE is: 



[Line number] RESTORE [line number] 



To reiterate, the purpose of RESTORE is to reset the data pointer to the first data item in 
the specified DATA statement in the program thereby "reactivating" it. 

So far, you are able to input data to the Graphic System by using the READ and DATA state- 
ments, and have the option of using RESTORE. Other methods of inputting data exist, and 
one of these is accomplished through use of the keyword INPUT. 
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The INPUT Statement 

The INPUT statement differs from the READ and DATA statements in that the INPUT state- 
ment allows you to enter data at program run-time. That is, when the BASIC interpreter en- 
counters an INPUT statement during program execution, it places a blinking question mark 
on the screen and stops, awaiting data from the Graphic System keyboard. 

The syntax form for INPUT is as follows: 



[Line number] INPUT numeric variable [, numeric variable] 



As was the case with READ, the form of INPUT will be expanded later on in the manual 
The following two statements illustrate the use of INPUT: 

1000 INPUT ft 
1010 INPUT X,Y,2 

When the BASIC interpreter detects an INPUT statement, the following interaction occurs: 

* The BASIC interpreter generates a blinking question mark on the screen, then stops, 
awaiting data from the Graphic System keyboard. 

* You, the operator, then enter the appropriate data from the keyboard, then signal the 
fact that you have done so by pressing the RETURN key. 

* The BASIC interpreter then takes the data you have entered and assigns it to the variable 
specified in the INPUT statement. 



Note from the example (statement 1010 above) that you can input data for more than one 
variable with a single INPUT statement by separating the variables with commas. A question 
mark appears for each variable specified. 



( 



( 



c 
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The PRINT Statement 

With the information presented so far, you are able to input data into the system and assign 
it to variables. By combining the variables with operators and functions (forming expressions) 
you can do things to the data — addition, subtraction, etc. — but as yet there is no way to 
output the results. One way to obtain output is to print it on the Graphic System display; 
this brings up the keyword PRINT. A PRINT statement does just what you expect- it 
causes the assigned value of a specified variable to be printed. The syntax form is: 



[Line number] PRINT numeric expression 



where the numeric expression is reduced to a single numeric value. Now you can write a 
series of statements that begin to do something: 

500 READ X,Y 
510 DATA 100,4 
520 LET Z=X/Y 
530 PRINT Z 
540 PRIHT 2t2 



The five statements above input data, perform an operation on it, and output the result. If 
the five statements are executed as a complete program, the variables (X, Y, and Z) are as- 
signed the following values: 



VARIABLE 


X 


Y 


Z 


CONTENTS 


100 


4 


25 



The PRINT in statement 530 causes the current value of Z to appear on the screen, and the 
PRI NT in statement 540 evaluates and displays 7? . 
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Print Fields 



c 



The Direct View Storage Tube of the Graphic System displays 35 lines of text, each capable 
of containing 72 characters. An internal tab function effectively divides the display into four 
fields. Each field can contain up to 18 characters as shown in the following diagram. 



^ 18 char. -^ 



<- 18 char. 



18 char. 



<- ISchar. -> 



72 characters maximum per line- 

I i 



V 



^K^ 



Field 1 



Field 2 



-yv- 



Fields 



-yv. 



35 lines 



Field 4 



_-y 



( 



When the BASIC interpreter executes a statement such as. . . 

PRINTA, B,C, D 

the comma delimiters result in the automatic generation of a tab. This tab causes the results 
of the next numeric expression to appear left-justified in the next print field on the display. 
Thus, the maximum number of values that can be printed on one line, using the comma as 
the delimiter, is four. 

This feature provides a convenient, automatic method of formatting output into four orderly 
columns. For example, if a PRINT statement is followed by five variables, the fifth variable 
is positioned in the first print field of the next line. One restriction: a PRINT statement can 
not end with a comma; e.g., 



PRINTA, B,C, D, 



is not allowed. 



( 
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Suppressing the Automatic Tab 

Occasionally it is desirable to suppress the tab function in a PRINT statement. This can be 
done by replacing the comma delimiter with a semicolon, as in . . . 

PRINTA;B;C 

Numeric variables are represented internally with a leading blank space; i.e., the number 12345, 
for example, can be thought of as having an internal representation of . . . 

J?i1 2345 

where ")6" represents a leading blank. The presence of the semicolon as a delimiter tells the 
BASIC interpreter to output the variable exactly as it is represented internally, starting at 
the present location of the cursor. The four print fields associated with the comma have no 
effect. The result is that a blank space separates numeric variables that are displayed in this 
fashion. There is an exception, however, when string constants are involved. This is discussed 
next. 



Outputting String Constants 

A string constant is any collection of alphanumeric characters enclosed in double quotes, 
as in 

'THIS IS A STRING CONSTANT" 

To output a string constant use the PRINT statement as Follows: 



[Line number] PRINT string constant 



This opens up numerous possibilities for making your output more meaningful. 
For example: 

100 READ X,Y 

110 LET S*X/Y 

120 PRINT "THE ftNSWER IS ";S 

130 DATA 137,5 

140 END 
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Note the use of the semicolon in line 120 to suppress the tab. This results in having the value 
of S appear right next to the printed message for best readability. Notice also the presence of 
a space at the end of the message in line 120. This is included for readability in the resulting 
output; the numeric variable "S" is not output with a leading blank, because the leading 
blank associated with numeric variables is suppressed when the numeric variable is preceded 
by a string constant in a PRINT statement. The output: 

RUN 

THE ANSWER IS 27.4 



If quote marks appear within the string constant, there is an additional requirement. Suppose 
you want to print on the screen 

THE "REAL" ANSWER 
If you think about it, it is clear that you can not do it this way: 
100 PRINT "THE "REAL" ANSWER" 

The reason is that the BASIC interpreter prints out everything between the quotation marks, 
and they appear to end (in this case) right after the word THE. A syntax error results. The 
solution: 

100 PRINT "THE •'"REAL"" ANSHER" 



To print out quotation marks, just double them. One thing to be aware of: you should never 
have an odd number of quotation marks in a PRINT statement. 
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CONTROL 

Terminating Program Execution 

One of the essential tasks in programming is to control the execution order of the state- 
ments in your program. Some measure of control is made possible through the fact that all 
statements in a program must be numbered, and they are executed in numeric sequence. An 
additional control feature that is required is the ability to terminate program execution. This 
suggests that there is a keyword in the BASIC language corresponding to this need, and in- 
deed there is: END. The syntax form is: 



[Line number] END 



It is good programming practice to always use an END statement as the highest numbered 
statement in a program. 

While END accomplishes program termination, another keyword, STOP, allows temporary 
breaks in program execution. One reason you might use STOP is to momentarily halt exe- 
cution of a program that is not working the way you thought it would, so you can examine 
the current contents of variables. Or, you might want the BASIC interpreter to pause at 
some point in program execution. The syntax form for STOP is: 



[Line number] STOP 



When encountering a STOP statement, the BASIC interpreter generates the message: 
PROGRAM STOPPED PRIOR TO LINE n 

where n represents the statement number of the next statement beyond the STOP. To re- 
sume running the program, type RUN followed by the statement number n, then press 
RETURN. 

The main difference between END and STOP is the fact that STOP can be thought of as a 
pause, while END completely terminates execution. 

A Sample Program 

At this point, sufficient programming techniques have been discussed to permit the writing 
of a complete, though not elegant, program. This particular program finds the roots of a 
quadratic equation of the form 

ax^ + bx + c = 
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You supply the program with values for a, b, and c, and the program calculates the values 
for X. These values of x become the roots of the equation, and are obtained from the 
quadratic formula: 



x= -b±y^b^ -4ac 

One of the initial problems in writing a program like this is to convert the mathematical 
formula into instructions recognizable by the Graphic System BASIC interpreter. For in- 
stance, the "±" symbol is clearly a problem: no equivalent operator exists in the language. 
Also, two possible roots exist for a given quadratic equation, and the BASIC interpreter 
can't assign two roots to one variable, as suggested by the single "x" in the formula above. 

One approach to the apparent dilemma is to make two formulae: 

XI = -b+^b^ -4ac 
__ 

and 



2a 

where XI and X2 are the variables to which the roots of the equation are assigned. Now, the 
only remaining hurdle as far as the formulae are concerned is to rewrite them in BASIC: 

XI = (-B + SQR(B t 2 -4 ^ A ^ C))/(2 *A) 

and 
X2 = (-B -SQR(Bt 2 -4 ^ A ^ C))/(2 ^ A) 

The "SQR", you will recall, is the square root function. "B t 2" is "B squared". Notice that 
"4ac" becomes "4 "^ A "^ C", and that "2a" becomes "2 "^ A". The nested parentheses are 
evaluated algebraically with inner-most expressions being evaluated first. Notice that the 
parentheses around "2 ^ A" prevent the ambiguity which would otherwise exist: the BASIC 
interpreter would divide the numerator by 2, and then multiply the result by A. Remember 
that you must give specific instructions to the BASIC interpreter in the language it under- 
stands. 



c 



X2= -b-v^b^ -4ac f 



( 
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Here is the program: 



lee 


PRINT 


"WHAT 


COEFFICIENT 


FOR A "5 


lie 


INPUT 


A 






i2e 


PRINT 


"WHAT 


COEFFICIENT 


FOR B "; 


130 


INPUT 


e 






ue 


PRINT 


•HHAT 


UALUE FOR C 


N a 


150 


INPUT 


C 






160 


LET XI 


»<-B*SQR<Bt2-4«A*C))/<2«A) 


170 


LET X2 


l»(-B-J 


5QR(Bt2-4»A»C))/<2«A) 


180 


PRINT 








190 


PRINT 








200 


PRINT 


"ROOT 


1« "JXI 




210 


PRINT 


"ROOT 


2» "}X2 




220 


END 









The program inputs A, B, and C (statements 100-150), obtains the roots (statements 160 
and 170), and outputs the results (statements 200 and 210). Once the program is entered 
into memory, type RUN, press RETURN, and the program responds by asking "WHAT CO- 
EFFICIENT FOR A?", and then stops. You then enter an appropriate number (like 1), and 
press RETURN. Values for B and C are input in the same fashion. For the sample output 
below, 1, 6, and 9 are used for A, B, and C. 

RUN 

WHAT COEFFICIENT FOR A 1 
HHAT COEFFICIENT FOR B 6 
HHAT UALUE FOR C 9 

ROOT 1« -3 
ROOT 2« -3 

The 1, 6, and 9 produce the quadratic equation 

IX^ +6X + 9 = 

and both roots turn out to be —3. To solve a different quadratic equation, run the program 
again and enter the appropriate values. One thing to watch for: some quadratic equations 
have coefficients such that the program attempts to find the square root of a negative 
number (statement 160 or 170) when the quantity (B^) is less than the quantity (4AC). 
This results in an error condition. There are ways around this limitation, however, and they 
will become apparent later in this manual. 

Notice how the two PRINT statements at lines 180 and 190 cause two blank lines to appear 
on the output. This was done to illustrate one method of adding visual organization to the 
output of a program. PRINT followed by nothing produces a blank line. Also, the PRINT 
statements at lines 100, 120, and 140 terminate with a semicolon. This suppresses the 
normal "carriage return" so that the question mark generated by the INPUT statements 
that follow appear after the printed messages. 
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Unconditional Transfers 

One of the greatest assets inherent in programmable computing systems is the ability to re- 
peat a set of instructions over and over at a high rate of speed. This implies that you must 
be able to direct the flow of program execution back to the beginning of the set of instruc- 
tions which are to be repeated. In other words, you need the ability to have the BASIC 
interpreter go to a given statement number, execute the statement and the ones that follow, 
and then again go to the given statement number, etc. This leads up to a new keyword — 
GOTO. 



c 



[Line number] GOTO line nunnber 



GOTO, followed by a line number, directs the BASIC interpreter to "go to" the spec- 
ified line number and continue executing statements from that point. This condition 
is known as a "loop". This looping ability allows a given set of instructions to be repeated. 




5000 
5010 



Basic statement 
Basic statement 



6000 



GO TO 5000 



( 



The instruction to "GOTO" a certain statement number constitutes an unconditional 
transfer — program control is unconditionally transferred to the specified statement number. 
The brief program that follows uses a loop to input data (which in this case consists of the 
numbers 1 through 10), and to output each data item plus the data item squared, cubed, 
and quadrupled. Notice that the evaluation of the numeric expressions X^, X^, and X^ is 
performed within the PRINT statement. Also observe that the use of commas as delimiters 
in the PRINT statement (line 1 10) produces a tabbed output, arranged into four columns. 



( 
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100 READ X 

lie PRINT K,Xt2,Xt3,Xt4 

120 GO TO 100 

130 DATA 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10 

140 END 



RUN 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

le 



1 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 

49 

64 

81 

lee 



1 

8 

27 

64 

125 

216 

343 

512 

729 

laae 



1 

16 

81 

256 

625 

1296 

2481 

4096 

6561 

leaee 



DATA 8TATEHENT IHUALID IN LINE 188 - MESSAGE NUMBER 34 



(^START ^ 








' 


/ OBTAIN ONE / 
/data ITEM (X) / 






/ OUTPUT X, / 
/ X2,X3,X^ / 


■ 





Here is a flowchart representation 
of the above program. Notice the 
manner in which the loop is 
symbolized by a line. The oval- 
shaped symbol generally represents 
a start/stop point; the parallelograms 
represent input/output functions. 
The arrows represent program flow. 



Incidentally, the above program is included as a demonstration only. If you run it, you will 
notice that an error message "DATA STATEMENT INVALID . . ." results. This is because, 
after inputting the final data item and generating the output, line 120 transfers program 
control back to line 100 where an additional READ is attempted. Since all the data has been 
read in, none remains, the instruction cannot be followed, and program execution termi- 
nates with the error message. The program depends on the "out of data" condition to exit 
the loop, which is a poor programming practice. The section which follows provides some 
better ways to exit loops. 
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Conditional Transfers and Branching 

The earlier discussion about unconditional transfers employed a loop which relied on an 
"out of data" condition for program termination. That method was shown to be poor, but 
it still worked. Suppose, however, that you wanted to do a further operation after reaching 
an end of data condition. This suggests that there must be two paths that program execution 
can take: one path being the "not out of data" path, and the other being an "out of data" 
path. With two paths available, provision must be made to decide which path to take. The 
decision needs to be made based on the conditions that exist; for example, if the data is ex- 
hausted take one path; otherwise, continue with the sequence that reads in data. 



c 



[ 



This leads up to the subject of conditional transfers, and the associated BASIC statement 
IF ...THEN .. . 



[Line number] IF numeric expression THEN line number 



Examples: 



100 IF A<B THEN 508 
200 IF X>0 THEM 650 
250 IF X=-99 THEN 150 



As you can see, the IF. . . THEN. . . instruction implies a "GO TO". That is, it can be 
viewed as saying (for example): 

510 IF A = 5 THEN (GOTO) 600. 

As you can see, the IF . . . THEN . . . instruction permits you to employ the decision- 
making capability of the BASIC interpreter. This, in turn, permits program control to be 
transferred to one of two paths based on the logical conditions. Consider the following short 
program, which is similar to the one given earlier with the discussion on unconditional 
transfers. 



100 READ X 

110 IF X=-99 THEN 150 

120 PRINT X,Xt2,Xt3,Xt4 

130 GO TO 100 

140 DATA 1,2. 3, 4, 5, €,7, 8, 9, 10, -99 

150 END 



( I 



C 
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RUN 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

le 



I 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 

49 

64 

81 

188 



1 

8 

27 

64 

125 

216 

343 

512 

729 

1888 



1 

16 

81 

256 

625 

1296 

2481 

4896 

6961 

18888 



C 



START 



) 



READ IN 

NEXT DATUM 

(X) 




This flowchart reveals the operation of the 
IF . . . THEN . . . statement in line 110. The 
diamond shaped symbol represents a 
decision, and you can see the two alternative 
execution paths labeled "yes" and "no". If 
the condition is true (if the next data item is 
—99), execution stops. If the condition is 
false, then control "falls through" the state- 
ments within the loop continue to be 
executed. 



Notice, in statement 140, the presence of the quantity -99 included at the end of the data. 
This data element is a "dummy" - that is, the -99 is not intended to be incorporated as 
valid data, but is included as one method of marking the end of the data list. Now, examine 
the IF ... THEN .. . statement at line 110. It says, "Check the current contents of X. Test 
to see if it equals -99. If the condition is true (if it does equal -99), then go to statement 
150. If the condition is false, go to the next statement (120) and continue." The inclusion 
of the dummy data item, and the subsequent testing for it, provides an effective means of 
exiting the loop. 
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The term numeric expression in the syntax form for the IF . . . THEN . . . statement requires 
some elaboration. This has the form 



numeric expression relational-operator numeric expression 



C 



I 



[ 



Note that the "numeric-expression" signifies that "complex" comparisons are permitted, 
as in 

A* B t 2 + 3<=D t (N + 1) 

The "relational operator" can be any one of the six such operators discussed earlier: 



I 



< 


Less than 


> 


Greater than 


< = 


Less than or equal to 


> = 


Greater than or equal to 


<> 


Not equal to 


= 


Equal to 



The important thing to remember about conditional transfers is that control is transferred 
only if the numeric expression is true (i.e., evaluated to a 1). Restated, a branch occurs if 
the condition is true. If the condition specified in the numeric expression is not true, then 
program control simply "falls through" to the next statement in the program. 

The previous example program utilized a dummy data item and an IF . . . THEN . . . state- 
ment to exit a loop. That approach provided indirect control over the number of times the 
loop was executed; termination stopped when the dummy was encountered. The IF . . . 
THEN . . . statement can also be used to determine when to exit a loop based on the number 
of times the loop is repeated. To do this, you need to set up a counter to keep track of the 
number of times the loop repeats. 

Suppose you want to devise a program that inputs an integer n, and then outputs the sum 
of the first n even integers. For instance, if you set n equal to five, the program outputs the 
sum of the first five even integersL__ 

2 

4 

6 

8 

+ 10 

sum = 30 



c I 



( 
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One approach to writing such a program is to organize the routine into flowchart form, and 
then write the statements to perform the necessary steps. As already suggested, a require- 
ment exists for a counter; also, the program needs a place to sum the even integers. In ad- 
dition, a provision must be made to determine when n even integers have been summed. 
Here is a flowchart that incorporates these ingredients: 



c 



START 



3 



INITIALIZE: 
SUM<-0 
COUNTER ^1 



INPUT 
N 



EVEN INT.^ 
(2* COUNTER) 



SUM ^ (SUM + 
EVEN INT.) 




COUNTER <- 
(COUNTER -f- 1: 



YES 



OUTPUT 
THE SUM 



c 



END 



The rectangle signifies a processing function, like 
changing values in a variable, etc. "Sum" be- 
comes S in the program; "counter" becomes 
C. These variables must be initialized so they can 
be used later in the routine. The arrow indicates 
"is assigned the value of" or "receives". 



Here is where the program inputs the integer 
N. 



The n even integers results by multiplying 
the current value of the counter by 2. The 
even integers are the numeric variable E in 
the program. 

The sum is a running total of the even numbers 
added to the current value of "sum". The need for 
the initialization of "sum" to zero is now apparent; 
otherwise, the first time through the loop, "sum" 
would be undefined. 



Test to see if the loop has repeated N times by comparing 
the current value of the counter with N. Branch out of the 
loop when the counter reaches N. 



Increment the counter by adding 1 to its current value. 



) 



Print out the total. Control is not passed to this point 
until the loop is repeated N times. 
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Now that the routine is organized into flowchart form, the program can be readily produced. 
The output follows, using n = 5: 



100 LET s=e 

110 LET C«l 

120 PRINT "HOH MANY EUEH INTEGERS *; 

130 INPUT N 

140 LET E»2«C 

150 LET S=S*E 

160 IF C«N THEN 190 

170 LET C«C+1 

180 CO TO 140 r 

190 PRINT "SUM OF FIRST ";Nr EUEN INTEGERS" "|S I 

200 END * 



BASIC includes a looping capability known as "FOR/NEXT loops". An example: 

100 FOR 1=1 TO 10 
110 PRINT I 
120 NEXT I 



[ 
I 
I 



[ 
[ 



RUN 

HON HAHY EUEN INTEGERS 5 

SUM OF FIRST 5 EUEN INTEGERS* 30 

The above exercise introduces the concept of initialization and also demonstrates how an 
IF . . . THEN . . . statement (or conditional transfer) is used to control the number of itera- 
tions (or successive repetitions) that are performed by a loop. In addition, the exercise illus- | 
trates some additional use of alphanumeric strings in input/output statements. • 

FOR/NEXT Loops ^ ' 

Loops have been discussed earlier, but somewhat casually. Some special provisions have been 
built into the language to facilitate the use of loops and to make them more convenient to 
employ. Remember that the use of an IF , . . THEN . . . statement to determine the number 
of loops entails the consecutive use of a counter, and you branch out of a loop when the 
counter reaches a certain limit. The whole purpose of computing systems is to make things 
easier, and having to manipulate counters and conditional transfers falls somewhat short of 
this objective. 
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The above FOR/NEXT loop generates an output as follows: 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

la 



FOR/NEXT loops still utilize counters, and still have a test to see if the counter has reached 
its limit. However, these operations are performed automatically by the BASIC interpreter. 
All you need to do is to specify how many times you want the loop to repeat. To repeat 
5,000 times, you specify . . . 

200 FOR 1 = 1 to 5000 



(statements to be repeated inside the loop) 
300 NEXT I 



If you want the loop to repeat n times, where n is defined earlier in the program, you can 
write: 



500 FOR J = 1 toN 



(statements to be repeated) 



610 NEXT J 
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The syntax form for FOR/NEXT loops is as follows: 



c 



Line number FOR numeric variable = numeric expression TO numeric expression 
[STEP numeric expression] 



(statements to be repeated) 



Line number NEXT numeric variable 



The numeric variable with the FOR and NEXT statements must be the same; that is, you 
cannot say 

100 FOR I = 1 tolO 



150 NEXT X 

The first two numeric expressions indicate the range through which the numeric variable is 
incremented. The quantity by which the numeric variable is incremented is specified by the 
optional protion of the FOR statement (STEP numeric expression). If you omit this part of 
the FOR statement, the increment, or STEP value, is assumed to be one. Restated, STEP 
has a default"" value of one. This means that the following pair of FOR/NEXT loop program 
segments perform the same number of repetitions. 

100 FOR I = 1960 to 1980 



c 



150 NEXT I 

200 FOR I = 1960 to 1980 STEP 1 



250 NEXT I 

Mn this manual, the term "default" refers to initial conditions or parameters set by the Graphic System. 



c 
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If you want the numeric variable to be incremented, or "STEPed", by some quantity other 
than one, you specify the desired increment. This increment can be positive or negative. 

Here is how a FOR/NEXT loop works: 

1. When the BASIC interpreter first encounters a FOR statement, the initial numeric ex- 
pression is evaluated, and the result is assigned to the specified numeric variable, 

2. Next, the body of the loop (or statements to be repeated) is executed. 

3. When the NEXT statement is encountered, the BASIC interpreter increments the 
numeric variable by an amount equal to the STEP. 

4. Then, the BASIC interpreter tests to see if the current value of the numeric variable 
exceeds the range as indicated by the final numeric expression, 

5a. If the numeric variable is still within range, program control is transferred back to the 
first statement in the body of the loop. 

5b., If the numeric variable has been incremented to a value beyond its range, then control 
is transferred to the statement in the program which follows the NEXT statement. 
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The following flowchart summarizes the operation of the FOR/NEXT loop. The numeric 
variable is assumed to be "I" in this example. 



( 



YES 



I ^INITIAL 
VALUE 



EXECUTE 
BODY 
OF LOOP 



INCREMENT 
I 




GOTO 
STATEMENT 
FOLLOWING 
"NEXT" 



FOR statement causes I to receive the value of 
the initial expression. 



The body of the loop is always executed once. 



The NEXT statement increments I by the amount 
indicated by the STEP. 



The NEXT statement tests to see if the numeric variable 
is still within range. If it is, the body of the loop is ex- 
exuted again, repeatedly, until the numeric variable goes 
out of range. When it does, program control is trans- 
ferred to the statement following the NEXT statement. 



( 



The following program tabulates the relationship between fractional inches, the decimal 
equivalent for each fraction, and the metric equivalent in centimeters. Two FOR/NEXT loops 
are employed; the first one utilizes the default step value of 1, the second uses a step value 
of-l. 



c 



I 
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190 PRINT "INCHES", "DECIMAL" 

110 PRINT "(FRACTIONAL)", "EQUIVALENT-, "CENT I METERS" 

120 FOR I»l TO 50 

130 PRINT "*"J 

140 NEXT I 

150 PRINT 

160 FOR I«16 TO 1 STEP -1 

170 D-I/16 

180 C*t>t2.ZA 

190 PRINT l;"/16",D,C 

200 NEXT I 

210 END 



The output produced by this program is as follows: 



INCHES DECIMAL 

(FRACTIONAL) EQUIUALEHT CENTIMETERS 

tttittttntttttttttttunnttuttttutttttttutut 



16/16 


1 


2.54 


15/16 


0.9375 


2.38125 


14/16 


e.875 


2.2225 


13/16 


8.8125 


2.06375 


12/16 


0.75 


1.905 


11/16 


e.6875 


1.74625 


10/16 


e.625 


1.5875 


9/16 


e.5625 


1.42875 


8/16 


8.5 


1.27 


7/16 


8.4375 


1.11125 


6/16 


8.375 


0.9525 


5/16 


8.3125 


0.79375 


4/16 


8.25 


0.635 


3/16 


8. 1875 


0.47625 


2/16 


8.125 


0.3175 


1/16 


0.8625 


0. 15875 



The first loop (lines 120 through 140) is used only to output 50 asterisks horizontally. State- 
ment 130 constitutes the body of the loop. The variable "I", is not really used to do any- 
thing within the body of this particular loop; it functions only as a counter. The terminating 
semicolon suppresses the normal "carriage return" function. The "PRINT nothing" state- 
ment 150 prints a blank character following the last asterisk, then returns the alphanumeric 
cursor to the beginning of the next line on the screen. 

The second loop (statements 160 through 200) employs an increment of -1 for the STEP 
value. The first time the body of the loop is executed, I is set to 16. The second loop occurs 
with I equal to 15. When I finally reaches its final value (1), the loop terminates. Notice 
that, in this loop, the numeric variable is utilized within the body of the loop. The first 
column of numbers in the output is formed from a composite of the current contents of 
the numeric variable, and the alphanumeric string "/1 6". You can see the value of I decre- 
ment from 16 to 1 in this column. 
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One practice to avoid when using FOR/NEXT loops is branching into the body of a loop 
from some statement outside the loop. That is, recalling the flow diagram representation of 
a FOR/NEXT loop presented earlier, do not construct a program such as the following: 



c 



[ 
[ 



T 



"FOR" 
STATEMENT 



X\\\\\tN\\\\ 



BASIC 
STATEMENTS 




BASIC 
STATEMENTS 




Beginning of FOR/NEXT loop. 




Body of loop. 



End of FOR/NEXT loop. 



A branch such as this to a statement within a 
FOR/NEXT loop should be avoided because 
unpredictable results can occur. 



[ 



[ 



( [ 



Nesting FOR/NEXT Loops 

One more thing about FOR/NEXT loops: they can be nested. This means that the body of 
a FOR/NEXT loop can contain an additional FOR/NEXT loop. Consider the following pro- 
gram segment: 



100 FOR 1=1 TO 
110 FOR J«l TO 
120 PRINT I, J 
130 NEXT J 
140 PRINT 
150 NEXT I 



( 



[ 
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The first time tills program segment is executed, I (in tiie "outer" loop) retains the value of 
1 while J (In the "inner" loop) assumes the values of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Then, I receives the 
value of 2, and J again becomes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Finally, I becomes 3, J goes through Its 
5 values, and the outer loop terminates. This operation can be seen In the output produced 
by the above program segment: 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Loops can be nested in this fashion Indefinitely, and the reason for doing so will become ap- 
parent later. One thing to watch out for when nesting loops is to make sure that the loops do 
not "cross". That Is, the control paths for nested loops should look like this: 



I — FOR A=1 to 10 



FOR B = 1 to 5 
(Body of loop) 



-NEXTB 
NEXT A 



The control paths should not look like the following: 

-FOR A=1 to 10 



FOR B = 1 to 5 
(Body of loop) 



L 



■NEXT A 



NEXTB 
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The Computed GOTO Statement 

Up to now, three main approaches to exercising control over the flow of program execution 
have been discussed: the simple GOTO (or unconditional transfer); the IF . . . THEN . . . 
(or conditional transfer); and the FOR/NEXT loop, which provides a convenient means of 
controlling the number of repetitions that a given program segment performs. Each of these 
three approaches has one thing in common: each passes program control to a single specified 
statement number. 



[ 



c 



Some programming tasks require that control be passed to one group of statements during 
one set of circumstances, to another group during a different set of circumstances, and to 
still a different group in other cases. For example, in processing inventory, data items bearing 
different types of product codes might require fundamentally different segments of the pro- 
gram to perform the job. One approach toward passing control to the appropriate segment 
of the program cound be to construct a series of IF . . . THEN . . . tests which would satisfy 
the requirement at the expense of usfng a lot of programming. This, however, is not in 
keeping with the attitude that computing systems exist to make things easier. Clearly, 
what is needed is some sort of a conditional transfer with multiple branches - and this need 
is fulfilled by a "computed GOTO". Specifically, in this version of BASIC, the statement that 
does this is a GOTO . . . OF . . . statement, with the following syntax form: 



[Line number] GOTO numeric expression OF line number [, line number] 



When a GOTO . . . OF . . . statement is executed, the BASIC interpreter rounds off the 
numeric expression to an integer n, and then transfers program control to the nth statement 
in the line number list. If n is negative, zero, or greater than the number of statements pre- 
sent in the line number list, the GOTO . . . OF . . . statement is ignored. Control is passed to 
the statement following the GOTO . . . OF . . . statement. Also, commas must separate the 
statement numbers in the line number list. 
Examples: 

BASIC Statements Results 



500 GOTO 2 OF 750, 800, 850 



300 READ A, B, C 

310 DATA 75.62, 125,3 

500 GOTO C OF 800, 900, 1000, 110 



100 READ X, Y 

110 DATA 1.3, 1.5 

200 GOTO X + Y OF 400, 450, 500, 550 



100 GOTO 5 OF 200, 300, 400 



350 X = 5 
360 Y = 1 2 
370 GOTO X 



-Yof 100, 200,300 



Control is transferred to statement 800. 



Control is transferred to statement 1000. 



X + Y is rounded to 3, and control is trans- 
ferred to statement 500. 



Ignored. There are only three statements in 
the statement list. 



Ignored. The numeric expression 
evaluates to a negative integer. 



C 



C 
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DOCUMENTATION 

Documenting a Program 

The statements in a program listing are not exactly material for light reading. In fact, lines of 
program statements can become so obscure that it becomes quite difficult to determine what 
is taking place. The problem becomes compounded when the person reading a program is not 
the person who generated it. Fortunately, BASIC includes the facility for incorporating in- 
formation about a program ("documentation") within the program itself. Access to this 
facility is gained through the keyword REMARK, formed as follows: 



[Line number] REMARK [any comments of your choosing] 



180 REMARK****«*PAYROLL PROGRAM****** 

lie REMARK 

120 REMARK-INITIALIZE MARIABLES 

130 N0>e 

140 T1=0 

150 T2s0 

160 REMARK— READ EMPLOYEE DATA 

170 READ P,H 

180 REMARK— TEST FOR DUMMY DATUM 

190 IF P<0 THEN 340 

200 REMARK— COMPUTE PAY 

210 G=P*H 

220 U>0.2UG 

230 H»G-U 

240 REMARK— PRINT PAYROLL 

250 PRINT "PAY RATE" "JP, "HOURS" •';H 

260 PRINT "GROSS- "JC,"NET» "fH.-DEDUCTIOHS- "IH 

270 PRINT 

280 REMARK— ACCUMULATE TOTALS 

290 H0»N0^1 

300 T1«T1+N 

310 T2«T2+W 

320 REMARK— LOOP BACK TO READ MORE DATA 

330 GO TO 160 

340 REMARK-THIS POINT REACHED UHEN DUMMY DATUM FOUND 

350 REMARK-PRINT TOTALS 

360 PRINT "NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PROCESSED" ";Ne 

370 PRINT "TOTAL NET« "JTI 

380 PRINT "TOTAL DEDUCTIONS* "JT2 

390 DATA 3. 15,40,3.85,40,4. 15i40, 3. 75,35 

400 DATA -999.99,-999.99 

410 END 
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Notice in statement 1 10 that the REMARK doesn't have to contain any comments — it can 
be used to just create visual organization to the program by providing spacings in the listings. 
The main value of the REMARK statement, however, lies in the fact that they can mal<e a 
program readable and, hence, more readily documented and usable by others. 

An output sample from the above program: 



PAY RATE* 3.15 
GROSS" 126 

PAY RATE" 3.85 
GROSS" 154 

PAY RATE- 4.15 
GROSS" 166 

PAY RATE- 3.75 
GROSS" 131.25 



HOURS- 48 
MET- 99.54 

HOURS- 40 
MET- 121.66 

HOURS- 40 
NET- 131.14 

HOURS- 35 
NET- 103.6875 



DEDUCTIONS- 26.46 



DEDUCTIONS- 32.34 



DEDUCTIONS- 34.86 



DEDUCTIONS- 27.5625 



NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PROCESSED- 4 

TOTAL NET- 456.8275 

TOTAL DEDUCTIONS- 121.2225 



( 



C 
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USER-DEFINED FUNCTIONS 

The DEF FN Statement 

In addition to the various built-in functions (like SIN, COS, SQR, etc.) provided by the system, 
the capability also exists which allows you to define your own functions and then use them, 
similar to the way the built-in functions are used. The facility to define functions is given by 
the DEF FN— (for define function) statement, with the following syntax form: 



Line number DEF FN letter (numeric variable) = numeric expression 



As you can see from the syntax form, a total of 26 functions can be defined (FNA through 
FNZ). Some examples are as follows: 

150 DEF FHA(X)«Xt24'3*X 
230 DEF FHB(X)»(X MIN Y)*l 
390 DEF FNX(A>a3«SIN(A) 



The "DEF" indicates that the line contains a user-defined function, and the FNA, FNB, etc., 
is the name of the function. The numeric variable enclosed within parentheses is the dummy 
variable of the function. The dummy variable is used only in the numeric expression to the 
right of the equal sign; that is, execution of the DEF statement does not result in any value 
being assigned to the dummy variable. The numeric expression on the right of the equal sign 
can be any valid combination of numeric variables, operators, and numeric functions that re- 
duces to a single numeric value. 

User-defined functions are utilized by specifying a value for the dummy variable, and then 
"calling" the function. To illustrate, suppose you are writing a program that needs to evalu- 
ate the following function: 

f(x) = X^ -2X^ +X 

Let's say that at one point in the program, the function needs to be evaluated for X = — 1, 
and at a later point in the program the function must be evaluated for X = 2. The function 
can be defined in the program as follows: 



150 DEF FNA(X) = Xt3-2^Xt2+X 
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Now, to evaluate the function for X = — 1 : 



240 PRINT FNA(-I) 



Line 240 effects a call to the function. When the BA^IC interpreter encounters a line con- 
taining "FN", it looks for the corresponding DEF statement elsewhere in the program de- 
fining the function. In this case, the function is defined in statement 150. The call for the 
function in line 240 says to evaluate the function for a value of -1 . The dummy variable 
(X) inline 150 receives the value of -1, and this value is then substituted for X wherever it 
appears in the numeric expression. Thus, 

f(-1) = (-1)' -2(^1)2 + (-1) = -4 

and statement 240 prints the value -4. The function is similarly evaluated for the value of 
2: 



350 Y =2 

360 PRINT FNA(Y) 



In this case, the function is evaluated for the current value of Y. The dummy variable in the 
DEF statement receives the value of 2 this time. 

f(2) = (2)3 -2(2)^ + (2) = 2 

The PRINT in statement 360 results in a value of 2. Notice, in this particular example, that 
the function is evaluated twice, but the actual formula defining the function needs to appear 
only once in the program. This gives you a considerable advantage in cases where long bulky 
formulae are involved, because you can utilize a user-defined function rather than having to 
repeat the formula each time it is to be evaluated. 

The dummy variable specified in a DEF statement has an additional property that merits 
consideration: it is a local variable. That is, the dummy variable is not used anywhere out- 
side the function. This is illustrated in the following brief program: 



c 



c 



c 
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100 DEF FHft(X)«SQR(X) 

110 X=10 

120 V=4 

130 PRINT TUNCTIOH EUALUATES TO "JFNA(Y) 

140 PRINT "THE UALUE OF X IS -JX 

150 END 

RUN 

FUNCTION EVALUATES TO 2 

THE UALUE OF X IS 10 



A simple function is defined in line 100, using X as the dummy variable. Line 1 10 sets the 
numeric variable X to 10; X won't be used for anything other than to verify that the local 
variable X in the function has no effect on the assigned value of the numeric variable X. In 
statement 120, Y is set to 4; this value is used in the function call in statement 130. When 
statement 130 is executed, the current value of Y (which is 4) is assigned to the dummy 
variable X in line 100, and the function is evaluated, finding the square root of 4. When line 
140 is executed (and this is the important point being illustrated), X is still found to be equal 
to 10, even though the dummy variable X in line 100 received the value of 4. 



A few remaining points should be made about user-defined functions. First, DEF FN - 
statements may appear anywhere in the program, either before or after they are referred to. 
Second, DEF FN — statements are not executed in the conventional sense; they only supply 
the appropriate formula when the function is called from some other point in the program. 
Third, one function can call another function: 

250 DEF FNA(X)sXt3-^2«X 

260 DEF FNB(X>sFNA(X)«0.175 



In evaluating FNB(X), the BASIC interpreter first computes the value of FNA(X), and then 
uses that value to find FNB(X). 
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The following program employs a function within a function to output a table of centimeters, 
inches, feet, and yards: 



c 



10Q DEF FNA<C)=C*9.393? 

lie DEF FNB<C)=FNft(C)*0. 08333 

120 PRINT "CENTIMETERS", "INCHES", 

130 FOR C=l TO 10 

140 PRINT C,FNA<C>,FNB<C),FNB(C)/3 

150 NEXT C 

160 END 



FEET", "YARDS" 



RUN 








CENTIMETERS 


INCHES 


FEET 


YARDS 


1 


0.3937 


0.032807021 


0.0109356736667 


2 


0.7874 


0.865614042 


0.0218713473333 


3 


1.1811 


0.098421063 


0.032807021 


4 


1.5748 


0.131228084 


0.0437426946667 


5 


1.9685 


8.164035105 


0.0546783683333 


6 


2.3622 


0.196842126 


8.065614042 


7 


2.7559 


0.229649147 


0.0765497156667 


8 


3.1496 


0.262456168 


8.0874853893333 


9 


3.5433 


0.295263189 


0.098421063 


18 


3.937 


0.32887021 


0.109356736667 



c 



c 
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SUMMARY 

There are 5 arithmetic operators: t (exponentiation), ^ (multiplication), / (division), 
+ (addition), — (subtraction). Exponentiation is performed first, then multiplication and 
division, then addition and subtraction. Relational operators are formed with the symbols 
< , > , and = to make comparisons like "less than", "greater than", etc. Two other re- 
lational operators are the M IN/MAX operators which select the smallest or largest operand. 
The logical operators are AND, OR, and NOT, which return a 1 or 0. Assignment statements 
employ the assignment operator, or equals sign, to assign a value to a variable. 

You can input data to the Graphic System with READ and PATA statement combinations. 
RESTORE resets the DATA statement "pointer" to the first data item in the DATA statement. 
Data can also be input with the INPUT statement, which enables the Graphic System to re- 
ceive input from the keyboard while a program is running. 

The output of information from the Graphic System is accomplished with the PRINT state- 
ment. The use of commas with the PRINT statement results in the generation of automatic 
tabs and 18 character wide print fields. Semicolons suppress this tab. You can output string 
constants with a PRINT statement, enclosing the strings within quotation marks. 

Terminating a program is done with the END statement. Another keyword, STOP, allows 
you to re-start a program because execution of STOP results in a printed indication (on the 
screen) of what point in the program the STOP occurred. 

Unconditional transfers occur with a GOTO statement; control is always (unconditionally) 
passed to the specified statement numbers. GOTO statements can be used to form loops. 
Conditional transfers are initiated by IF . . . THEN . . . combinations. If the condition is 
true, then control branches to the specified statement number. If the condition is not true, 
control "falls through" to the next statement in the program. 

FOR/NEXT loops are the most convenient types of loops to set up. You can branch out of 
a FOR/NEXT loop, but you should not branch into the body of a FOR/NEXT loop. FOR/ 
NEXT loops can be "nested", i.e., one inside the other. 

The "computed GOTO" capability is given by the GOTO . . . OF . . . statement. This state- 
ment allows multiple branching of the flow of execution. 

Documenting a program can be accomplished with a REMARK statement. This increases 
the readability of a program listing so you can readily determine what the program is doing 
at various points. 
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[ 



c 

EXAMPLE PROGRAMS 



TITLE: Random Number Generator 



DESCRIPTION: This program generates random numbers between upper and lower bounds 
of your choosing. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

lee REMARK PROCRAM FOR GENERATING RANDOM NUMBERS 

lie PRINT "HOM MANY RANDOM NUMBERS DO YOU HANT? "{ 

120 INPUT N 

130 PRINT "ENTER LONER BOUND: "; 

140 INPUT L 

150 PRINT "ENTER UPPER BOUND: •» 

160 INPUT U 

170 FOR I«l TO N 

180 R»(U-L)»RND(PI)+L 

190 PRINT R,""J 

200 NEXT I 

210 PRINT 

220 END 

( 

METHODOLOGY: A FOR/NEXT loop generates the random numbers. The value of tt is 
used as a convenient "seed" value for the RND function in line 180. Since a PRINT state- 
ment can not end with a comma, line 190 ends with a null character string and a semicolon. 
The null means "print nothing"; this results in the 4 column tabbed output. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. The program responds with 
"HOW MANY RANDOM NUMBERS DO YOU WANT"? Enter the desired number and 
press RETURN. The next two promptings are "ENTER LOWER BOUND" and "ENTER 
UPPER BOUND". Enter the appropriate bounds and the random numbers are output. If 
you want random numbers between 1 and 10, then the lower bound is 1, and the upper 
bound is 10. 



( 
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RUN 

HOW MANY RANDOM NUHBERS DO YOU HANT? 180 
ENTER LOWER BOUND: 
ENTER UPPER BOUND: 

8.06253623389 

1.46831246488 

9.43662671277 

4.91204290933 

4.58283383307 

2.37431571318 

9.42104963425 

1.18289807888 

4.77386187842 

6.28363135775 

7.59835678447 

7.85286598517 

7.13491981927 

4.66366132363 

6.19764851123 

4.31842915172 

2.99685242214 

4.28198874348 

1.54485186315 

7.63721875426 

8.45288051091 

8.84899637353 

8.97129656976 

9.55994745551 

7.57344373591 



1 

18 

3.49452809355 

9.42154916125 

2.64332217721 

9.2955484389 

5.92623958907 

1.81424598302 

1.94540973072 

1.12078632405 

2.72789092402 

6.48186228278 

7.62861315861 

1.76215720037 

4.44961488065 

3.34061139323 

6.47469375252 

5.95751888745 

3.04950556315 

4.79338673746 

3.15105171868 

5.77413548362 

3.07140199311 

1.66298595337 

8.56840546867 

9.94006066071 

8.65104884559 



3.47249467269 

1.91884963647 

9.56418734915 

8.38859465386 

8.8188819673 

3,16817263441 

7.11631586147 

2.30400279756 

5.96455334707 

4.52631798054 

8.19653541756 

5. 15883483384 

8.88340144449 

9.21866818602 

2.09128502923 

2.93958236498 

4.77681740476 

8.94378345726 

3.87210303585 

6.43784784886 

9.81246331627 

3.40065350086 

2.72977551132 

3.68373177545 

5.07876534413 



5.65230329655 

8.44834465532 

6.79346818227 

1.15883941292 

4.76276783949 

9.07579053022 

1.1044556253 

2.88272772721 

3.54893944419 

4.2799938657 

6.25859339877 

1.53424262303 

1.44471496072 

8.77348925589 

1.2445874642 

2.81498282133 

8.27955933389 

1.23298047232 

1.71695570975 

3. 15637589492 

7.60081502094 

5.94743260428 

7.75569707074 

9.44914266669 

8.04398992499 
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TITLE: Invested Value of a Dollar 



PROGRAM LISTING: 



190 REMARK IHUESTED VALUE OF A DOLLAR 

lie PRINT 

120 PRINT " UALUE OF A DOLLAR" 

130 PRINT 

140 PRINT " YEAR"," 5 PERCENT"," 6 PERCENT",* 7 PERCENT" 

150 PRINT " "," — "," — "," " 

160 FOR N=l TO 25 

170 PRINT N,""J 

180 FOR R«0.0S TO 0.07 STEP 8.01 

190 PRINT <l+R>tN,""J 

200 NEXT R 

210 PRINT 

220 NEXT N 

230 END 



METHODOLOGY: The computations are done in a nested FOR/NEXT loop. Lines 170 
and 190 utilize the "null string" technique to achieve tabbed output and avoid the problem 
of PRINT statements not being able to end with a comma. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. No data is required. 






DESCRIPTION: The program outputs a table showing the value of a dollar for years 1 I 

through 25 at 5, 6, and 7 percent compound interest (compounded annually). 



I 
I 
[ 
[ 
[ 

c [ 



I 
I 
I 
I 

'I 
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OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 

YEAR 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

18 

U' 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 



UALUE OF A DOLLAR 



5 PERCENT 


6 PERCENT 


7 PERCENT 


1.05 


1.06 


t.07 


1.1025 


1.1236 


1.1449 


I . 157625 


1.191016 


1.225043 


1.21550625 


1.26247696 


1.31079601 


1.2762815625 


1.3382255776 


1.4025517307 


1.34009564063 


1.41851911226 


1.50073035185 


1.40710042266 


1.50363025899 


1.60578147648 


1.47745544379 


1.59384807453 


1.71818617983 


1.55132821598 


1.689478959 


1.83845921242 


1 . 62889462678 


1.79084769654 


1.96715135729 


1.71033935812 


1.89829855834 


2.1048519523 


1 . 79585632602 


2.01219647184 


2.25219158896 


1.88564914232 


2.13292826015 


2.40964500019 


1.97993159944 


2.26090395575 


2.5785341502 


2.07892817941 


2.3965581931 


2.75903154072 


2. 18287458838 


2.54035168469 


2.95216374057 


2.2920183178 


2.69277278577 


3.15881521096 


2.40661923369 


2.85433915291 


3.37993227573 


2.52695019538 


3.02559950209 


3.61652753503 


2.65329770514 


3.20713547221 


3.66960446249 


2.7859625904 


3.39956360055 


4.14056237486 


2.92526071992 


3.60353741658 


4.4304017411 


3.07152375592 


3.81974966157 


4.74052986298 


3.22509994371 


4.04893464127 


5.07236695338 


3.3863549409 


4.29187071974 


5.42743264012 
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TITLE: Program to Find Possible Triangles T 

DESCRIPTION: This program inputs three numbers which are possible sides of a triangle. [ 

The three numbers are examined; if they can be configured into a triangle, the program tells 

you what kind of triangle is formed. Otherwise, the program informs you that the three 

numbers can not be sides of a triangle. I 



[ 
[ 
I 
I 

c I 

I 
I 
[ 

OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and the program prompts with "ENTER THREE 

POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE". Enter the three possible sides, separated with commas, 

and press RETURN. Terminate the program by pressing BREAK BREAK. I 

1 

<[ 
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PROGRAM LISTING: 

100 REMARK PROGRAM TO FIND POSSIBLE TRIANGLES 

110 PRINT 

120 PRINT "ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE "} 

130 INPUT A,e,C 

140 IF A+B<=C THEN 180 

150 IF A+C<sB THEN 180 

160 IF B+C<sA THEN 180 

170 GO TO 200 

180 PRINT "THESE THREE SIDES WILL NOT FORM A TRIANGLE" 

190 GO TO 110 

200 IF AOB THEN 240 

210 IF A^C THEN 260 

220 PRINT "AN ISOSCELES TRIANGLE IS FORMED" 

230 GO TO lie 

240 IF AOC THEN 280 

250 GO TO 220 

260 PRINT "AN EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE IS FORMED" 

270 GO TO 110 

280 IF BOC THEN 300 

290 GO TO 220 

300 PRINT "A SCALENE TRIANGLE IS FORMED" 

310 GO TO lie 

320 END 

METHODOLOGY: I F . . . THEN . . . statements are used to examine the three sides and to 
determine into which one of four categories (isosceles, equilateral, scalene, or none) the 
sides fall. 
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OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 



ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE- 3,4,5 
A SCALENE TRIANGLE IS FORMED 

ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE 5,5,4 
AN ISOSCELES TRIANGLE IS FORMED 

ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE 6.6,6 
AN EQUILATERAL TRIANGLE IS FORMED 

ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE S,4,ll 
THESE THREE SIDES HILL HOT FORM A TRIANGLE 

ENTER THREE POSSIBLE SIDES OF A TRIANGLE 
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PROLOGUE 

At this point, you are familiar with the essentials of programming in BASIC. You know how to 
input data and output results, you can set up loops using several methods, you know about 
conditional transfers, unconditional transfers, and computed GOTO's. Now, before 
progressing further into some of the more advanced aspects of the Graphic System BASIC 
language, it is appropriate to become familiar with the statements in the language that give you 
control over the operation of the system. This subject is presented here, and is also discussed 
In detail in the accompanying system reference manual. For the beginning programmer these 
statements (called "directives") and the associated concepts are best understood in the 
context of programming, because they are intended to be aids in the development of 
programs. 

Directives are statements in the BASIC interpreter's repertoire which are primarily intended to 
give you control over the operation of the machine, but also can be part of a program. You have 
already been briefly introduced to one of these directives— the RUN statement. RUN is a 
prog ram control directive which tellsthe BASIC interpreter to begin execution of the program 
currently in memory. Other program control directives enable you to obtain a listing of the 
program which is currently in memory, remove lines of code from a program, resequence 
program statement numbers, etc. There are also directives which permit you to specify the 
parameters of operating "environment" of the Graphic System. This includes things like 
establishing the desired trigonometric modes (degrees, radians, grads). The operating 
environment also includes the comparison limits to be used in relational (IF . . . THEN . . .) 
statements. That is, if you set X equal to 1/3, you would expect (3*X) to be equal to 1, but 
this is not the case. This is because 1/3 is represented as .333333333333 in machine language, 
and therefore (3*X) is .999999999999, not 1. To overcome this phenomenon, you can 
specify the "degree of accuracy" to be used. Typically, however, you need not be concerned 
with this sort of thing, because there is a built-in default "closeness value" parameter which is 
used. 

In addition to the directives that give you program and environmental control, there are 
directives which give you control over the operation of the internal magnetic tape unit. This is 
especially useful because it allows you to store programs or data on tape for later use. Without 
this facility, you would have to enter a program from the Graphic System keyboard every time 
you want to use it. 

One further group of directives facilitates memory monitoring. With these directives, you can 
determine the amount of memory a program requires, and you can also determine the amount 
of free space remaining in the memory. These memory monitoring directives let you 
conveniently determine the amount of tape storage that is required to store a program. They 
also let you determine if sufficient memory remains to append, or add, a program from tape to a 
program that is already in memory. 
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PROGRAM CONTROL 
The RUN Statement 

The program control statement that you are already somewhat familiar with is RUN. The 
general form for this statement is: 



[Line number] RUN [Line number] 



Notethatthereisan optional Statement number preceding RUN, indicating that this statement 
can be used in a program. Normally, this is not done. The effect is to transfer control to the 
statement number following the word RUN, or, in the absence of any such number, control is 
transferred to the first statement in the program. 



If you type RUN and do not follow it with a statement number, the Graphic System begins 
program execution starting at the lowest numbered statement in memory. RUN followed by a 
statement number starts program execution at the specified statement number. This is useful 
when you want to bypass a portion of your program. This might be the case when you want to 
examine the results of some part of the program which is near the end, without running the 
whole program. 



Entering a statement such as RUN 500 causes execution to begin at the specified statement 
number, and all previous statements are skipped. This means that all variables which are 
defined earlier in the program are either going to have no values assigned to them, or they are 
going to contain their previous values (if any). This can affect your results. 



The LIST Statement 

To obtain a listing of your program, just type LIST. The syntax form for this statement is: 



[Line number] LIST [line number [, line number] ] 



As with RUN, you can include LIST as part of your program. Generally, however, this statement 
is used without a preceding statement number (i.e., not as part of a program) for the purpose of 
obtaining a listing of the statements in a program. LIST with no parameters causes the entire 
program to be listed. LIST with one line number causes the specified statement to be listed. If 
you specify a beginning line number and an ending line number, then only the program 
statements bounded by the specified statement numbers are listed. 



( 



( 



c 
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Examples: 



LIST Lists entire program on the screen. 

LIST 500 Lists statement 500. 

LIST 100,400 Liststhe portion of the program beginning at 

statement lOOand continuing through 400. 



If you want to list everything between the end of a program and a specified line number in the 
program, and you don't know the number of the last statement, you can just specify an 
artificiallyhighnumberastheendinglinenumber. For instance, LIST 250,9999 lists everything 
between 250 and the end of the program, even through the last line number might be 550 or 600. 



The DELETE Statement 

Frequently you will want to delete lines from your program. For example, a common program 
debugging technique is to place extraneous PRINTstatements at key positions in the program 
so that you can examine the contents of variables. Later, you will probably want to remove 
these statements from the program. This is facilitated by the DELETE statement, formed as 
follows: 



(ALL 
[line number] DELETE j line number [, line number] 

I variable list 



DELETE ALL does what you would expect: it deletes the entire program in memory, plus all 
variables. In effect, it "erases" memory so that you can start all over. DELETE followed by a line 
numberresultsinthedeletionofthespecified linefrom memory. DELETEfollowedbytwoline 
numbers deletes all lines in memory between and including the specified line numbers. If you 
want to delete a variable from memory, just type DELETE followed by the variable (or 
variables). You can delete several variables with DELETE by separating them with commas. 
Once you delete a variable. It is gone. It isn't set to zero, it is removed from memory com pletely. 
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The RENUMBER Statement 

While you are in tiie process of developing a program, you frequently make deletions and 
additions. This can result in a disorganized procession of statement numbers. Also, you can 
end up making so many additions between two originally adjacent statements that no room 
existsfor further additions. For whatever reason, you might want to renumber the statements in 
your program. This can be done with the following statement: 



r 



c 



[ 



[Line number] RENUMBER [numeric expression [, numeric expression[, line number] 



This statement can be used with no parameters, or 1 , 2, or 3 parameters. When RENUMBER is 
used by itself, the renumbering process makes the first statement with line number 100 or 
greater become line number 100 unless line numbers below 100 are part of the program. (Line 
numbers below 100 remain unchanged.) Subsequent statements are numbered with an 
incrementof 10 (i.e., the first statement is 100, the second is 110, and the third is 120, etc). If you 
don't want the first statement to be 100, you can indicate your preference with the first 
parameter. For instance, to renumber a program so that the first statement is 500, just say 
RENUMBER 500. This results in the first number statement in the program being set to 500. The 
second statement is 510, the third 520, etc. (The default numbering increment of 10 is still in 
effect.) 



( 



If the default increment of 10 doesn't suit your needs, this can be altered through use of the 
second parameter in RENUMBER. This way, a statement like RENUMBER 100,5 causes the 
first statement in the program to be 100, the second 105, followed by 110, etc. Notice that in 
ordertousethe second parameter, you mustspecifysomenumberforthefirst parameter. This 
only makes sense—if you attempt to obtain a numbering increment of 5 by saying RENUMBER 
5, you are presented with a program numbered 5, 15, 25 and so on. The third parameter of 
RENUMBER allows you to renumber everything starting with the specified statement. It might 
happen that you are developing a program with statement numbers like the following: 

100 

110 . 

120 



290 
300 
310 



( 
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Suddenly, you discover that you need to add fifteen or twenty statements between statement 
numbers 290 and 300. No problem. You can easily obtain the necessary room through use of 
the third parameter of RENUMBER by specifying something like the following: 

RENUMBER 500, 10, 300 
This changes the statement numbers of the program as indicated below: 



Before 


After 


100 


100 


110 


110 


120 


120 



290 290 

300 500 

310 510 



The RENUMBER 500, 10, 300 statement instructs the BASIC interpreter to renumber the 
program, using 500 as the statement number and an increment of 10, beginning at statement 
number 300. It is now convenient to add numerous additional statements after statement 290. 
Previously, you could add only 9 statements after 290 before you would have started writing 
over, and thereby losing, statement 300. 

RENUMBER used with 0, 1, or 2 parameters does not renumber existing statements with line 
numbers less than 1 00. That is, if you have a program with line numbers 2, 4, 6, and 8 and type 
RENUMBER 100, nothing happens. However, RENUMBER 100, 10, 2 changes the 2, 4, 6, 8 to 
100, 110, 120, 130. 

By now, you may have wondered what happens when you RENUMBER a program 
containing GOTO statements. After all, if you have a statement like GOTO 1 50 or GOTO 3 
of 1 1 5, 1 75, 205 and then renumber everything, you would think that control is likely to 
end up "going to" the wrong place. Fortunately, that potential problem is averted by the 
fact that the renumbering process updates all GOTO type statements. That is, if you have 
a statement like GOTO 355, and then do a RENUMBER so that statement number 355 
becomes, for instance, statement number 450, the GOTO statement will automatically be 
updated to GOTO 450. However, if like numbers are used as arguments in CALL 
statements, RENUMBER will not update them. 
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Now, to quickly review the RENUMBER statement: 



c 



RENUMBER used by itself with no parameters resequences the program so that the first 
statement containing line number 100 or greater becomes line number 100, and the 
increment is 10, as in 1 10, 1 20, 130, 140, etc. The default parameters of RENUMBER are 100, 
10, 100. 



RENUMBER with one parameter sets the number of the first statement in the program to the 
specified number. The increment remains at 10. 



When used with two parameters, RENUMBER sets the number of the first statement in the 
program to the number specified in the first parameter. The increment that is used to number 
subsequent statements in the program is the number specified in the second parameter. 



RENUMBER with three parameters is similar to the two parameter version, except that the 
numbering begins with the statement number specified in the third parameter. 



The renumbering process automatically updates all statement number references (like /^ 

GOTO 51 0) in the program, except those that appear in CALL statements (like CALL ^ 

''BAPPEN", 2000). 



( 
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MEMORY MONITORING 

Memory Bytes 

One very useful piece of information to have about any given program is its size, i.e., the 
amount of memory required by the program. The size of a program is determined not only by 
the number of statements involved, but also by the usage of variables and the amount of data 
that is stored. Obviously, the more variables and data you use in a program, the more demand 
you make on the Graphic System memory. 



When you begin to store programs on magnetic tape, you need to know the approximate size of 
the programs you intend to store so that you can set aside an appropriate amount of space on 
the tape. Also, one clue to the efficiency of a program is the amount of memory it requires. That 
is, given two programs that perform an identical task, the one that requires the least memory is 
likely to be the most efficient. 



The unit used to describe the memory requirements of a program is the byte. A byte is a group 
of eight consecutive binary digits (I's and O's) which are operated upon as a unit. A statement in 
a program which we see represented as alphanumeric text might be represented in internal 
binary notation by 20 or 30 bytes. 



The SPACE Function 

There is a directive in the language which you can use to readily determine the amount of 
memory, expressed In bytes, that a program requires. This directive is actually a function like 
PI; it is the SPACE function. If you type SPACE and press RETURN, a number appears on the 
display which indicates the upper bound of the number of bytes required to store the program 
currently in memory. The number returned by SPACE corresponds to the number of lines in 
the program multiplied by 72. (72 is the maximum number of characters that can be on one line 
of the screen.) SPACE can also appear in a program, as in the following lines: 



155 PRINT SPACE 
180 LET X=SPACE * 2 
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The MEMORY Function 

A second memory monitoring directive i3 tine MEMORY function. This function provides the 
amount of "free" (unused) memory, expressed in bytes, that remains in the random access 
read/write memory. This function is similar to the SPACE function in the way it is used: just 
typeMEMORYtoobtainatallyoftheamountoffreememoryremaining.Or, like SPACE, it can 
be used in a program: 

230 PRINT MEMORY 

410 LET X^MEMORY ♦ 58 



It is appropriate at this point in the discussion to give the structure of the random access 
read/write memory a cursory examination. If you have a system that has, say, 8K of memory, 
this means 8 kilobytes or 8000 bytes. The 8K is a "ball park" figure, because an 8K machine 
actually contains 8192 bytes. (In binary devices, nearly everything depends on powers of two. 
81 92 is 2^\) When you first apply power to an "8K" memory, the memory appears as follows: 



( 



2K 



4K 



6K 



BK 




\ 



First 2K of memory (approximately) reserved for the 
processor as a working area. 



Remaining 6K is free memory. The SPACE function 
returns a because there is no program in memory. 
The MEMORY function returns a value of about 
6000 because that is how much free memory exists. 



C 



y 



Now, let's assume you have written a program that requires 3000 bytes. The memory now looks 
like the following conceptualization: 



2K 



4K 



6K 



BK 




First 2K still reserved as a working area for the processor. 



3K utilized to contain the program. The SPACE function 
will now return a value of 3000. 



3K of free memory. The MEMORY function will return a 
value of approximately 3000, indicating the amount of 
memory remaining. 



C 
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Now that you arearmed with these two memory monitoring directives, you are ready to tackle 
the task of using the internal magnetic tape unit. 



PROGRAMS ON TAPE 

The Graphic System has the ability to store programs on magnetic tape so that you do not have 
to enter a program from the keyboard every time you want to run it. You can also store data on 
the tape, but the discussion of this subject is deferred until the Extended I/O section. 



The operation of the internal magnetic tape unit involves another group of directives. These 
directives give you the necessary control over operation of the tape so that you can do the 
following things: 

* Create files on the tape. Files are sections of tape that can contain programs. Before you can 
store a program on tape, you must create a file. 



* Store programs on tape in the files that you have set up. 



Retrieve programs from the tape. The way you retrieve a program is by telling the BASIC 
interpreter to load the contents of a specified file into memory. 



Stack, or append, programs in memory, one after another. 

List out, on the display, information about the contents of the tape. 



Near the beginning of the tape there is a pattern of small holes. Inside the tape drive 
mechanism, there is an optical sensing device which contains a li^ght source and a light 
detector. The tape is routed between the light source and the light detector. The pattern of 
holes in the tape allows light to pass from the source to the detector. As a result, the tape drive 
mechanism is able to locate the beginning (and the end) of the tape by the action of light 
activating the detector when the holes pass between the two. 
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The FIND Statement 

Assuming that you have a program to store on tape, the first thing you have to do is position the 
beginning of the desired file at the recording head. This is done with the positioning directive: 



c 



[Line number] FIND numeric expression 



The nurner/c express/on refers to the file number you are requesting. To position the read/write 
head at the beginning of the tape (rewind), type FIND 0. This instructsthetape drive to position 
thetapeattheloadpoint, which is the beginning of the tape. (You can also do this by pressing 
the REWIND key. The only difference between the two methods is that one is programmable, 
the other is not.) 



File does not actually exist. You can not store anything in file 0; it is used only to indicate the 
beginningofthetape. However, once you have "found" file 0, you are then able to create afile 
that can store a program. 



The MARK Statement 

Files are created with the MARK statement: 



( 



[Line number] MARK numeric expression, numeric expression 



The first parameter refers to the quantity of files you want to set up, and the second indicates 
the length in bytes of the file or files being created. 



If you want to create one file with a length of 1000 bytes, enter 



MARK 1,1000 



Similarly, if you want to create 5 files with a length of 1200 bytes, enter 



MARK 5,1200 



Typically, however, you only create files one at a time as they are needed. 



( 
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It is a good ideato set up filesthat are largerthan necessary; this way room remains in thefile to 
accommodate any later additions to the program being stored. You determine the maximum 
amount of storage that a given program requires through the use of the SPACE statement 
discussed earlier. Also, a good "rule of thumb" to approximate the storage requirements for a 
program is to figure 40 bytes per line of code. (This is a rough approximation— some lines take 
considerably more, and some lines take considerably less.) 



Now, suppose you have written a program and it is currently residing in the random access 
memory. You want to store it on tape. You have determined that the program requires, say, 
1500 bytes of storage, and you are working with a blank tape. Enter: 

FINDO 



and the beginning of the tape is positioned at load point. Now, to create the file, type 

MARK 1,3000 

and the Graphic System sets up one file with sufficient length to contain the program twice 
over. (The 3000 was chosen arbitrarily.) This file now exists with a physical length of 3000. It 
currently has a logical length of because, as yet, nothing has been stored there. Before the 
program can be stored in this newly created file, the tape must be positioned at the beginning 
of the file. To do this, just type 

FIND 1 

and the tape drive positions the tape at the beginning of the file. 

The SAVE Statement 

The actual storing, or "saving", operation is initiated by another directive: 



[Line number] SAVE [line number[, line number] ] 



SAVE used by itself causes the entire program currently in memory to be stored on tape in 
ASCI I code. SAVE with one line number stores only the specified line number. SAVE with two 
line numbers stores only the part of the program bounded by and including the two specified 
line numbers. 
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As soon as you type SAVE and press RETURN, the system records a copy of the program in 
memory on the tape. (Itwill record those statements which are preceded byalinenumber.)The 
filenowhas, in additionto itsp/?ys/ca/ length, a/og/ca/ length. In this case, the physical length 
is 3000 bytes as established by the MARK statement, and the logical length is 1500 bytes, 
because the program saved was 1500 bytes. 



Before going any further, let's review what has happened thus far: 
* FIND positioned the tape at the beginning load point. 



MARK 1,3000 created a file with a physical length of 3000 bytes. 



FIND 1 positioned the tape at the beginning of the file. 



c 



* SAVE caused the machine to make a copy of the program in memory on the tape in file 1. 



Actually, the MARK instruction not only "marks" the beginning and end of the file that is to 
contain the program; it also "marks" the place where the following file will be located. (The 
"marking" is accomplished magnetically.) This is done so that the machine can "find" the 
correct place to "mark" the next file. Following the execution of FIND 1 and SAVE, the tape is 
conceptually like this: 



c 




Logical size (1500 bytes) j 
^ —Physical size (3000 bytes)- 



Beginning 
of file 1 



Beginning of file 2 
End of file 1 



The actual program that is stored is contai ned in the area represented by the logical size. Note 
that the logical size is less than the physical size, thereby permitting expansion of the program 
at a later date. 



c 
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The BSAVE Routine 

Just like you can store programs in ASCII code with the SAVE command, you can store 
programs in binary code with the BSAVE routine. It's called a routine because it requires a 
CALL command: 



[Line Number] CALL "BSAVE" 



NOTE 

A 4051 Graphic System must be equipped wit In a Binary Loader ROM Pack before 
using tiiis routine. 

Programs are stored in the Graphic System's memory as binary code. When a program is 
stored on tape with the SAVE command, it must first be translated to ASCII. When the BSAVE 
routine is used, the program doesn't need to be translated, so the BSAVE routine takes less 
time. On the other hand, ASCII code takes up less tape storage space than binary code. 



The BSAVE routine sends a copy of the current program to the tape in binary code. Like the 
SAVE statement, BSAVE does not alter assigned values of variables or system environmental 
conditions. The CALL "BSAVE" statement can be a step in the program bei ng stored, or it can 
be executed directly from the Graphic System keyboard. Unlike SAVE, line numbers cannot be 
used with BSAVE. 



To execute the BSAVE routine, the read/write head of the magnetic tape unit must be 
positioned at the beginning of a file marked BINARY or NEW. The MARK statement must 
allocate enough space to store the entire program. 



Binary programs use more space on magnetic tape than ASCII programs. The amount 
depends on the size of the file. Because the SPACE function allocates the approximate space 
for an ASCI I program, the SPACE function may or may not allocate enough space to hold the 
entire program in binary. If you try to execute the BSAVE routine and the selected file is not 
large enough to hold the current program, error message number 48 is displayed on the 
screen. To make sure enough space is allocated to hold the current program, you can use one 
of the following methods: 
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METHOD 1 



Allocate all of the space the program uses in memory. 
For example, if your system has 32K of memory: 

MARK 1, 32000- MEM 
The MEM function returns the number of bytes still available 
in memory. By subtracting this amount from the total storage 
capacity of memory, the remainder is the amount of space the 
current program occupies in memory. This remainder is also the 
amount of space needed to store the program on tape. 



[ 



c 



METHOD 2 Allocate enough space to hold the entire contents of memory. 
For example: 

MARK 1,32000 
This method may waste a lot of space on the tape if the current 
program is small. 



NOTE 

The actual storage capacity of memory is approximately 32K or 32000 bytes. Of this 
32000 bytes, about 2000 are reserved by the processor for a work area. The MEM 
function only considers the 30000 bytes that are free. By using 32000 as a constant, 
you can make sure that you consider all of the possible storage capacity of memory. 



c 



The following example stores the current BASIC program in binary code. 



FINDO 
MARK 1,1000 
FIND 1 
GALL "BSAVE" 



Since this is the first file on the tape, the read/write head is positioned at the beginning of the 
tape by the FIND statement. The MARK statement allocates space on the tape to hold 1000 
bytes. The read/write head is then positioned to the start of the allocated space by the FIND 1 
statement. The CALL "BSAVE" statement then transfers a binary copy of the current program 
to file 1. 



c 
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The OLD Statement 

Now let's supposethat, after performing some unrelated operations, you want to run an ASCII 
program previously saved on file 1. Retrieving the program is facilitated with the following 
statement: 



[Line number] OLD 



To get the program back into memory, enter 

FIND 1 
OLD 

FIND 1, again, positions the tape at the beginning of file 1. OLD causes the Graphic System to 
first delete everything in memory (as though a DELETE ALL statement is executed), and then 
copy the logical contents of the file into memory. 



When you want to save another program on tape, the process is essentially the same. 
Assuming that you have already utilized file 1 as in the previous discussion, the first thing to do 
is to type 

FIND 2 

The machine is able to locate file 2 because the process of "marking" file 1 also marks the 
beginning of file 2. Now, supposing you want to establish one file with a length of 2000 bytes, 
you enter 

MARK 1,2000 



and the file is created. (Do not confuse the file number with the number of files specified by the 
MARK statement.) You can now store a program in the second file by entering 

FIND 2 
SAVE 

/ 

and the system saves the program in memory on the tape, in file 2. 
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The BOLD Routine 



( 



[Line number] CALL "BOLD" [, I/O address] 



NOTE 



A 4051 Graphic System must be equipped witli a Binary Loader ROM Pack before 
using tiiis routine. 



Any program that is in binary code can be loaded into memory by using the BOLD routine. A 
program stored by the BSAVE routine is usually the program retrieved by the BOLD routine. 



Loading a Binary Program 

To retrieve a binary program from tape, the read/write head of the tape drive must first be 
positioned at the beginning of a binary program file. For example, the statements: 



( 



FIND 1 

CALL "BOLD" 



load the binary program from file 1 into memory. The FIND statement locates the beginning of 
file 1. The BOLD routine erases everything currently in memory, then transfers the binary file 
into memory. The loaded program is ready to be executed by a RUN statement or edited. Like 
the OLD command, if the BOLD routine is executed under program control, a RUN statement is 
automatically executed after the program is loaded into memory. 



Using AUTO LOAD witli Binary Files 

The AUTO LOAD key finds the first file on the magnetic tape and then executes an OLD 
command automatically. The OLD command loads and executes the first program on file. 
Because the OLD command does not work with binary program files, the first program on tape 
must be an ASCII program if you use the AUTO LOAD key. 



c 
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By storing an ASCII program that finds and loads a binary program in file 1, you can use the 
AUTO LOAD key to automatically find and load a binary program. The following example 
shows how this can be done. 



Suppose that file 2 is the binary program you wish to load with the AUTO LOAD key. Then file 1, 
an ASCII program file, should contain this program: 



100 FIND 2 

110 CALL "BOLD" 



When the AUTO LOAD key is pressed, the program in file 1 is loaded and executed. This 
program In turn finds and loads the desired binary program in file 2. Since the CALL "BOLD" 
statement is executed under program control, the binary program in file 2 is executed after 
being loaded. 



The TLIST Statement 

At this point, it should be apparent that you need thefacility to determine how many files exist 
on the tape, and the status of each file. This capability is provided by the additional directive: 



[Line number] TLIST 



The TLIST Statement lists out (on the screen) information about the tape that is In the tape drive 
assembly. This listing is typified by the following: 



TLIST 










ASCII 


PROGRAM 


3846 




ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1792 




ASCII 


PROGRAM 


4996 




ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1288 




ASCII 


PROGRAM 


3849 




ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 




HEN 




768 


8 


HEU 




1924 


9 


LAST 




768 
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The numbers in the left-hand column indicate the number of the file. The center column 
identifies the type of file. In this case, the first six files contain programs. Files 7 and 8 are 
"NEW", indicating they are "empty" and available for use. The "LAST" file (file 9) is self- 
explanatory: it is the next one to be MARKed and used. The right-hand column of numbers 
indicates the physical size, in bytes, of each file, and is always a multiple of 256. 



NOTE 

If you "re-mark'' a file, then the file following the one that is "re-marked" always 
becomes the "LAST" file. Any files that may have been beyond the "re-marked" file 
are lost. 



The APPEND Statement 

Three tape control directives enable you to append routines or programs which are on tape to 
the program which is resident (currently existing) i n memory. The first statement that is used is 
APPEND, formed as follows: 



[Line number] APPEND line number [, numeric expression] 



The appended program is inserted into the resident program beginning at the specified line 
number. If you specify a numeric expression, the program lines are always renumbered using 
the specified increment beginning at the specified line number and continuing through to the 
end of the program. The file that is appended to the program in memory is the current file on the 
tape: that is, if you precede APPEND with FIND 3 (for example), then file 3 is the file that is 
appended. It is important, therefore, to make sure you precede APPEND with an appropriate 
FIND statement. 



The APPEND statement requires that there must be a line number in the resident program 
which corresponds to the number specified after the word "APPEND". If you state APPEND 
500, there must be a statement number 500 in the program currently in memory. 



c 



c 



c 
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Typically, APPEND is used to "add-on" program statements to the end of the resident 
program. To illustrate, assume that you have a program which begins at statement 100, and 
ends with statement 410. You also have, on file 4 of the tape, additional statements which you 
want to place at the end of the resident program. The line numbers of the statements contained 
in file 4 can be almost anything— for example they run from 200 through 390. The situation is 
depicted in the following: 



RESIDENT PROGRAM 




CONTENTS OF FILE 4 




Now to append file 4 to the end of the resident program: 

FIND 4 
APPEND 410 
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c 



The first statement of file 4, wliicli was line number 200, becomes line number 41 0, and the old 
line number 410 is lost. (It could have been an END, STOP, REMARK, etc.) Following execution 
of APPEND, the resident program now looks like the following: 

RESIDENT PROGRAM 



CONTENTS OF FILE 4 




( 



Notice that the contents of file 4 have been added on to the end of the resident program. Also, 
the appended portion has been renumbered with a default increment of 10. 

The APPEND statement also allows you to insert statements into the resident program at 
locations other than the end. To illustrate, assume that you have a situation similar to the 
previous one: a resident program and some statements in file 4 you want to insert into the 
program starting at statement 140. This is depicted below; 





RESIDENT PROGRAM 



CONTENTS OF 
FILE 4 



( 
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The process is essentially the same as before: 

FIND 4 
APPEND 140 

The resident program now looks like the following: 




CONTENTS OF 
FILE 4 



RESIDENT PROGRAM 



Notice that statement 1 40 is now the same as the first statement in file 4, and the old statement 
140 is lost. Notice also that statements 150—200 have been renumbered and retained. 
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The BAPPEN Routine 



( 



[Line number] CALL "BAPPEN", Line number [increment] 



[ 



NOTE 



A 4051 Graphic System must be equipped witii a Binary Loader ROM Pack before 
using tliis routine. 



Tlie BAPPEN (Binary APPEND) routine inputs BASIC statements stored in binary code on 
tape and attaciies tliose statements to the program currently in memory. 



The BAPPEN routine follows the same procedure as the APPEND statement. First, the 
read/write head of the tape drive must be positioned to the beginning of a binary program file 
by using the FIND command. Then, when the BAPPEN routine is executed, the given target 
statement is overwritten by the first statement coming from tape. The newly appended 
statements and any statements that originally followed the target statement are renumbered, 
starting with the target line number. The line numbers are incremented by either the given 
increment, or by the default increment of 10 if an increment is not specified. 



( 



For example: 



200 REM APPEND STATEMENTS FROM FILE 2 HERE 
FIND 2 
CALL "BAPPEN",200 



When these statements are executed, the FIND statement positions the read/write head at the 
beginning of File2. File 2 must be a binary program file. (Error message number 55 is printed if 
file 2 is not binary.) The BAPPEN routine replaces line 200 with thef irst statement in file 2. The 
remaining statements in file 2 are then appended with line numbers incremented by 10. 



( 
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The LINK Routine 



[Line number] CALL "LINK", line number 



NOTE 

A 4051 Graphic System must be equipped witti a Binary Loader ROM Pack before 
using ttiis routine. 



The LINK routine erases the program currently in memory, but retains all variables and their 
currently assigned values. Then, a binary program is loaded into memory from tape. Program 
execution starts at the first line number of the new program. 



These features allow you to break a large BASIC program into subroutines, store them on tape, 
and then structure theflow of execution by using the LINK routine. By using the LINK routine, 
the size of a program is no longer limited by the storage capacity of memory. If memory cannot 
hold an entire program, you can break the program into sections and use the LINK routine to 
load and execute the program sections. 



Locating the LINK Point 

To use the LINK routine, the read/write head of the tape drive must first be positioned at the 
beginning of a binary program file. 



To locate the beginning of a binary program file, use the FIND statement. After the LINK 
routi ne is executed, variables and values are kept and the current program is erased. The entire 
binary program (previously located by the FIND statement) is then loaded into memory. 



If the LINK routine is performed directly from the keyboard, execution stops afterthe program 
is transferred. The loaded program can then be executed by entering a RUN statement and 
pressing the RETURN key. Execution begins with the starting line number. 



If the LINK routine is executed under program control, then after the binary program is 
transferred, execution automatically begins with the starting line number. 
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To use the LINK routine a BASIC program must be stored in binary code. As an example, the 
following program is stored in file 1 on the internal magnetictape unit. Sincethisfile is stored in 
binary code, the file is retrieved by using the BOLD routine. A LIST statement is executed to 
show the program. 



FIND 1 

CALL "BOLD" 

LIST 

100INIT 

110 A$="CHANGE" 

120 PRINT "SOME THINGS NEVER";A$ 



Now, the program is executed. 



RUN 

SOIVIE THINGS NEVER CHANGE 



This binary program is used in the following examples by the LINK routine. 



c 



100 A$="STAY THE SAIVIE" 

110 FIND 1 

120 CALL "LINK",120 



In line 100, A$ is given the value "STAYTHE SAIVIE". The binary file is then located bythe FIND 
statement. The LINK routine directs execution to begin in line 120 of the binary program. 
So. . . 



RUN 

SOIViE THINGS NEVER STAY THE SAME 



The stored binary program is now in memory. No statements have been changed. A$ retains 
the value "STAY THE SAME" because execution started in line 120. 



( 
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Notice the I NIT statement in line 100 of the binary program. If the LINK routine is specified by 



CALL "LINK'MOO 



then execution would begin with line 100. The I NIT statement puts all variables in an undefined 
state, including any variables retained by the LINK routine. A$ would be undefined. Then in line 
110 of the binary program, A$ would be set to "CHANGE". 



If the LINK routine is specified by 



CALL"LINK",110 



then A$ is retained with the value "STAY THE SAME", but is set to "CHANGE" in line 110 of the 
binary program. 



From these examples, you can see how execution and program flow can be controlled by using 
the LINK routine. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

The earlier discussion about program control, tape control, and memory monitoring directives 
introduced some Graphic System BASIC statements which were shown to be quite useful for 
manipulating programs, butwhich did not help much in learning to program. In this sense, the 
environmental control directives are similar. In fact, these particular directives are somewhat 
"transparent", i.e., when you apply power to the system, the environmental conditions are set 
to default values, and these default values have been chosen for suitability to most 
applications. You can generally write programs and run them without preceding your efforts 
with a lot of environmental specifications, but at the same time you have the option of 
exercising some useful control. 



The SET Statement 

The most straightforward specification is that of selecting the trigonometric units of measure. 
When power is first applied to the system the trigonometric units are set to radians. That is, if 
you apply power and then type SIN(5) and press RETURN the resulting number on the display 
is the sine of 5 radians, not 5 degrees. If you want the sine of 5 degrees, you can cause the 
Graphic System to work with degrees instead of radians through the SET statement; just type 
SET DEGREES. The SET statement has the following general form: 



[Line number] SET environmental condition 



The environmental condition can be selected from four groups of conditions. One group, as 
already suggested, allows the selection of the trigonometric units. You can select DEGREES, 
RADIANS, or GRADS* . The default selection is RADIANS. 



A second group enables a special operation that traces the flow of program execution. This is 
useful when you are "debugging" a program and want to examine the flow of the program. This 
second group has two conditions: TRACE and NORMAL. When you say SET TRACE and then 
run a program, the display contains a list of line numbers corresponding to the sequence in 
which the statements of the program are executed. This lets you do things such as spot infinite 
loops, determine if conditional transfers are working the way you envisioned them, etc. The 
TRACE condition is disabled when you enter SET NORMAL. Of the two conditions in this 
second group, the default condition is, as you would expect, NORMAL. 



^Grad Is defined as one one-hundredth of a right angle (90°). 



C 



C 



c 
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The third group of conditions associated with the SET statement involves the user definable 
keys. SET NOKEY causes the user definable keys to be ignored while a program is running; 
SET KEY causes the opposite situation. By default, the SET NOKEY condition is established 
when you turn on the power. The use of the user definable keys is discussed in the "Sub- 
routines" section of this manual; the KEY/NOKEY specifications are mentioned here only 
because they are part of the SET statement. 



Thefourth group (CASE/NOCASE)isdiscussedintheCHARACTERSTRINGSsection of the 
manual. Briefly, SET CASE causes all characters of the alphabet, both upper and lower case, to 
be regarded as upper case. That is, "A" is equivalent to "a". SET NOCASE causes the reverse; 
i.e., "A" Is not equivalent to "a". The default setting is SET CASE so that "A" = "a". 



To reiterate the components of SET, the statement can be used to specify environmental 
conditions which occur in four groups: 



statement Form 




Setting 


[Line number] 


SET 


DEGREES) 
RADIANS [ 
GRADS j 


RADIANS 


[Line number] 


SET 


TRACE 1 
NORMAL j 


NORMAL 


[Line number] 


SET 


|KEY \ 
i NOKEY) 


NOKEY 


[Line number] 


SET 


CASE \ 
NOCASE t 


CASE 
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The FUZZ Statement 



An additional environmental control statement allows you to establish the degree of precision 
the Graphic System will use when making comparisons between numbers. The BASIC 
interpreter compares numbers, you will recall, in IF . . .THEN . . .statements, and also makes 
comparisons when determining if the termination point in a FOR . . .NEXT . . . loop has been 
reached. Liketheotherenvironmental control statementsthathavealready been mentioned, a 
default condition exists so that most of the time you need not be concerned wit h specif ying this 
closeness, or comparison, value. However, the facility exists for making this specification; the 
statement for doing so is the FUZZ statement: 



[Line number] FUZZ numeric expression [, numeric expression] 



As you can see, FUZZ always has one parameter associated with it, and may have two. The first 
parameter specifies the number of digits that the BASIC interpreter considers as being 
significant when making comparisons that do not involve zero. That is, if you enter a statement 
like: 

100 FUZZ 5 

the machine only "looks at" the first 5 digits in making a comparison. If you go on to make 
statements like: 

lie ^^123451111 
120 B«123459999 
130 IF AsB THEN 208 

statement 130 transfers control to statement 200. This happens because FUZZ is set to 5, the 
first 5 digits of A and B are equal, and the condition is therefore true in statement 130. 



If you want to specify a closeness factor for comparisons involving zero, you enter the 
appropriate value via the second parameter. That Is, if you want to make a comparison like: 

210 IF Y»0 THEN 158 

and if "almost zero" Is suitable, then you can set the second parameter of FUZZ to 10"^^ (for 
example). You still have to specify something for the first parameter, however, so you might 
write something like: 

200 FUZZ 10, IE- 10 



c 



c 



c 
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With the second parameter set to 1E-10 (10 ), anything that is less than 10 ^^ is considered to 
be zero. 



There are, of course, default values for FUZZ. 

The default setting is: 

FUZZ12, 1E-64 

This means that. In comparisons not Involving zero, only the first 12 digits are "looked at" to 
determine if two numbers are equal. This also means that any number less than 10"^^ is 
considered to be equal to zero in comparisons like 

150 IF ft«0 THEN 200 
These default values are adequate for most programming applications. 

The INIT Statement 

After reading through this discussion about FUZZ and the earlier one about SET, it might have 
occurred to you that you could have set the various environmental specifications to any of a 
number of combinations, and it is easy to lose track of them. How, you might ask, can you get 
everything reset to a known state? You could, of course, turn the power off and then back on: 
that would re-establish all the default conditions. That would also wipe out your program, 
however. Fortunately, there is a statement that initializes the environmental parameters to a 
known state; it is the INIT (for initialize) statement, formed as follows: 



[Line number] INIT 



When you do an INIT, either from the keyboard or under program control, here is what 
happens. 

FUZZ is set as follows: 

FUZZ 12, 1E-64 



The machine examines the first 1 2 digits of numbers undergoing comparisons, and anything 
less than 10"^^ is considered to be zero in comparisons with zero. 
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c 

The DEGREE/RADIAN/GRAD selection is equivalent to the following: 



SET RADIAN 
All trigonometric functions will be working in radians. 

The TRACE/NORMAL selection becomes 

SET NORMAL 
The KEY/NOKEY option becomes 

SET NOKEY 
The CASE/NOCASE selection becomes 

SET CASE 
A RESTORE statement is executed. 



The assigned values of variables appearing in memory become deleted. That is, if you 
were to enter statements like: 



c 



180 LET ftsie 

118 IHIT 

120 PRINT a 

130 END 



and then type RUN, you would receive an error message informing you that you were 
dealing with an undefined variable. 



INIT also initializes some additional parameters in areas that have not been discussed yet 
(particularly in Graphics); these additional parameters of INIT will be brought to your attention 
in the appropriate discussions. 



c 
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SUMMARY 

Directives are programmable statements in the BASIC interpreter repertoire which allow you 
to exercise control over operation of the Graphic System. RUN is probably the most often used 

directive— itcauses the BASIC interpretertoexecutethe program currently in memory. LIST is 
also often used to examine the program in memory. 

You can delete variables, specified statements, or the entire program with DELETE, and 
renumber it with RENUMBER. RENUMBER also lets you renumber a specified portion of a 
program, and it automatically updates all statement number references like those occuring in 
GOTO and IF ... THEN .. . statements. 

SPACE informs you of the upper bound of the number of bytes required to store the resident 
program. MEMORY tells you how much free memory remains. These directives are especially 
useful in conjunction with storing programs on tape. 

You can find the beginning of a tape file with FIND. Files are created with MARK. To save a 
program on tape, first locate the beginning of the file with FIND, then store it with SAVE (for 
ASCII files) or BSAVE (for binary files). 

ASCII programs are retrieved from the tape with OLD. The process parallels that of storing 
programs: use FIND to position the tape at the beginning of the file, then use OLD to recover 
the program. An OLD statement automatically executes a DELETE ALL before transferring a 
program from tape to memory. Binary files are retrieved from tape with the BOLD routine. 

To examinethe contents ofthetape, execute a TLIST statement. This results in an itemization 
of the existing files on the tape; the information appears on the screen. 

You can build a program using APPEND. This statement allows you to add-on program 
statements from an ASCII file at any point in the resident program. The incoming program 
steps must APPEND to an existing statement number, thereby "overwriting" it. Binary 
programs can be added to the resident program with the BAPPEN routine. 

Binary programs can be loaded into memory without changing any variables or values by using 
the LINK routine. 

The operating environment of the Graphic System can be changed from the default settings 
with SET and FUZZ. SET lets you specify degrees, radians, or grads. You can also specify 
TRACE or NORMAL. TRACE lets you examine the flow of program execution by providing a 
list of line numbers that are executed. SET also lets you specify KEY or NOKEY to enable the 
user definable keys, and the CASE/NOCASE option. FUZZ determines the "closeness value" 
to be used in making comparisons. 

You can restore the default conditions with INIT. 
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EXAMPLE PROGRAM r 



TITLE: Directory Utility Routine 

DESCRIPTION: This program is a simple "utility" routine which provides a directory of the 
programs stored on tape. The purpose of such a routine is to simplify the task of keeping 
records of what program is in what file. You store the directory utility routine in file No. 1 . When 
you press the AUTOLOAD key, the BASIC interpreter executes the program contained in file 1, 
thereby providing the directory. From this, it is convenient to go directly to the desired 
program file. 

PROGRAM LISTING: 



METHODOLOGY: The keyword PAGE is used to clear the screen under program control. 
Also, the program utilizes the directives Fl ND and OLD to retrieve program files under program 
control. The use of LIST in line 320 causes the program to list itself. 



Actually, AUTOLOAD executes the first program file on a tape, which may or may not be the first file. 



[ 
I 
[ 
1 
I 



188 REMARK tt DIRECTORY UTILITY ROUTINE ** 

lie PAGE 

128 PRINT "FILE"?" CONTENTS" 

138 PRINT "--«»«"•* •.«.«.«,«.«-»«." 

148 REHARK *:»; INSERT DIRECTORY ENTRIES BELOW THIS LINE U 

158 PRINT 2}" Nane of progran ii^ file 2" 

168 PRINT 21" Hane of progran in file 3" 

1?8 REMARK UHEU ENTRIES GO IMMEDIATELY ABOUE THIS LIHEU 

188 PRINT ^ ^ 

198 PRINT f \ 

288 PRINT "DO YOU WANT TO RUN A PROGRAM? <YES=1, N0=2) "5 V I 

218 INPUT A 

228 GO TO A OF 238,230 

238 PRINT "WHICH FILE NUMBER "5 

248 INPUT A 

258 PAGE 

268 FIND A 

278 OLD 

288 PRINT "DO YOU WANT TO LIST THE DIRECTORY? <YES=1, N0=2) "5 

298 INPUT A 

388 GO TO A OF 318,338 

318 PAGE 

328 LIST 

338 END 
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OPERATING PROCEDURE: Withthedirectory utility routinestored in file 1 of the tape, press 
AUTOLOAD and the Graphic System executes file 1 and displays the directory on the screen. 
New directory entries (reflectingthe addition of new program files on the tape) should useline 
numbers falling between the number of the line containing the last directory entry and the 
number of the line containing the REMARK which follows the directory entries. For example in 
the preceding program listing, a new directory entry could go at line 1 65. You would then type 
RENUMBER to resequence the line numbers, and a FIND 1, SAVE sequence to store the 
updated directory back on the tape. 



When you press AUTOLOAD and display the directory, the routine asks "DO YOU WANT TO 
RUN A PROGRAM" (YES = 1, NO = 2)". If you do want to run a program, enter a 1, press 
RETURN, and the next prompting is "WHICH FILE NUMBER?" Enter the appropriate file 
number, press RETURN, and the routine finds the file, loads it into memory, and executes the 
program. If you didn't want to run a program, this is i ndicated with an entry of 2 (for "NO"); the 
program then asks "DO YOU WANTTOUSTTHE DIRECTORY? (YES = 1,N0=2)". To list the 
directory routine (for example, to update the directory entries), enter 1, press RETURN, and a 
listing of the routine will appear. If you enter a 2 (for "NO"), the routine simply terminates. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



FILE CONTENTS 



NaMe of proairaw in fil« 2 
Nawe of prograw in file 3 



DO YOU WANT TO RUN A PROGRAM? (YES=1, N0»2) 1 
NHICH FILE NUMBER 3 



FILE CONTENTS 



Nawe of pro^raM in file 2 
Nane of progran in file 3 



DO YOU MANT TO RUN A PROGRAM? (YES=1, N0=2) 2 

DO YOU WANT TO LIST THE DIRECTORY? (YES=1, H0=2) 1 
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ARRAYS 



INTRODUCTION 

An array is a collection or series of data items arranged in some defined pattern. Tax tablesand 
bus schedules might be thought of as being arrays. As far as the BASIC interpreter is 
concerned, an array consists of a number of locations in memory, each location capable of 
being identified by a unique array variable. An array "looks" something like the following: 

A(1) A(2) A(3) A(4) A(5) A(6) A(7) A(8) A(9) A(10) 



The name that has been arbitrarily assigned to this particular array is "A". "A" contains, in this 
case, 10 elements, each possessing its own two-part Identifier consisting of the name of the 
entire array, which is A, and a subscript enclosed within parentheses. Each element is 
referenced by specifying its relative position within the array. Thus, It is possible to refer to 
A(1), A(2), and so on. Incidentally, A(1) reads "A sub one", A(10) reads "A sub ten", etc. Theten 
element array A above is a "one dimensional" array — that is, its elements are stacked 
horizontally into one row, but there is no such stacking of elements into vertical columns. 



A two-dimensional array (or "matrix") is composed of rows and columns, like the array "B" 
below: 





Col. 1 


Col. 2 


Col. 3 


Col. 4 


Col. 5 


Col. 6 


Row 1 


B(1,1) 


B(1,2) 


B(1,3) 








Row 2 


B(2,1) 


B(2,2) 










Row 3 


B(3,1) 










B(3,6) 


Row 4 










B(4,5) 


B(4,6) 


Row 5 








B(5,4) 


B(5,5) 


B(5,6) 



>B 



As you can see, each element of a two-dimensional array can be identified by a two-part 
Identifier as is the case with one-dimensional arrays. The only difference is that the subscript is 
composed of two numbers instead of one, and the numbers refer to the row and column, 
respectively, in which each element is contained. It is possible, therefore, to refer to each 
unique element of a two-dimensional array with a subscript as in B(3,1) or B(5,5) above, or 
more generally, 

array (r,c) 
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where "array" represents a variable, and the subscripts r,c indicate row and column, thereby 
specifying the relative position of each element. 

At this point, you may be wondering what programming needs are satisfied by arrays. The 
answer lies in the fact that programming tasks frequently involve large amounts of data, and 
each item of data must be stored in the memory under a variable name. Recall that the symbols 
available for use as variables are restricted to the letters A-Z and AO through Z9, for a total of 
286 variables. This arrangement by itself doesn't permit a great deal of data to be stored. 

An array, however, can contain a considerable amount of data and only requires a single name. 
Also, arrays permit convenient ways of referehci ng each item of data they contain, and BASIC 
provides the means to perform operations on entire arrays as though they were numeric 
variables. (For example, you can multiply one array by another.) 

An array can be subscripted either explicitly (using constants), as in: 

B(3) 
X1(4,9) 

or implicitly (using variables), as in: 

C(X) 

Y(R,C) ( 

R3((N+2),(M+N)) ^ 

Implicit subscripts are, of course, restricted to numeric expressions which are evaluated and 
rounded to the nearest integer. And, as you can see, the subscripts associated with a two- 
dimensional array are separated with commas. 



[ 
r 



( 
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ALLOCATING MEMORY 
The DIM Statement 

Because arrays can be of such widely varyi ng sizes and therefore require varying amounts of 
memory, it is necessary to inform the Graphic System that you are going to be using arrays, 
and to specify the size of those arrays. This Is accomplished through the use of a DIM 
statement. DIM is a shortened version of the word dimension. The syntax form is as follows: 



[Line number] DIM array variable (nunneric expression [, numeric expression] ] 



Any valid numeric variable (A-Z and A0-Z9) may be used as the array variable, except that the 
same variable name can not be used as both a "regular" variable and an array variable. The 
numeric expressions are rounded to the nearest i nteger, and represent the number of rows and 
columns, respectively, present in atwo-dimensional array. If you useavariableasasubscript, 
as is often the case, the variable must have an assigned value. That is, if you write a statement 
like 

500 DIH A(I1,H) 

both M and N must have previously been assigned a value. You can re-dimension an array, but 
the total number of elements in the re-dimensioned array must be less than or equal to the 
number of elements originally specified. 

If you want to allocate space in memory for a one dimensional array "A" containing 50 
locations, a statement to use is: 

100 DIH A(50) 

A statement that establishes an array "B" containing 5 rows and 15 columns is: 

150 DIM B(5,15) 

More flexible allocation methods can be obtained through the combined use of INPUT or 
READ/DATA and DIM. For example, you might know that a particular program is going to 
require a one dimensional array to contain some data, but the size is uncertain or is apt to 
change from one run to another. The program can be written to include a segment like: 

hard copy goes here 



500 INPUT N 
505 DELETE A 
510 DIH A<N) 
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This way, you allocate space at the time you run the program, and the size of the array can be 
adjusted to suit the situation. The DELETE statement is included to permit "upward re- 
dimensioning." That is, you might run the program once and dimension A to contain 100 
elements, and then run it again and dimension A to contain 250 elements. Bearing in mind that 
you can only redimension downward, the solution is to delete the variable entirely from 
memory, and then re-allocate a new space. Two-dimensional arrays can, of course, be handled 
similarly: 

300 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER OF ROMS ^ 

310 INPUT R 

320 PRINT "ENTER HUHBER OF COLUHNS -{ 

330 INPUT C 

340 DIM A(R,C) 



If the program is to include READ and DATA statements, then the allocation process is 
essentially the same, as in: 



500 READ R,C 
510 DIM A(R,C) 



( 



900 DATA 10,20 

In this case, R receives the value of 10, and C receives the value of 20, thereby dimensioning 
"A" to be 10 rows and 20 columns. 



NOTE 
Arrays are limited to two dimensions. 



One more thing about allocating memory space: you can dimension several arrays in one 
statement. For instance: 

340 DIM A(R,C)>6(K)»C(19) 



( 
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SUBSCRIPTING 

One Dimensional Arrays 

Let's suppose that you have n numbers to sort into descending order. Obviously, you are going 
to have to get these numbers into memory, and an array is going to be the best place to store 
them. Once the n numbers are stored, there remains the question of how to sort them. A good 
place to begin such an exercise is with a flowchart that organizes the method to be used. An 
initial attempt at generating this flowchart might yield something like the one shown below. 
Closer examination of this initial flowchart, however, suggests that another level of detail must 
be added; the program cannot be adequately envisioned from what exists so far. The input and 
output program segments can be written using a FOR/NEXT loop and an INPUT statement for 
the "input" step; another FOR/NEXT loop can appear with a PRINT statement to take care of 
the "output"step. However, more detail is required to accomplish the process indicated by the 
"sort data"step, because the method still remains to be established. 



c 



START 



3 



INPUT DATA 
INTO ARRAY. 



SORT DATA. 



OUTPUT 
SORTED 
DATA. 



c 



STOP 



3 
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The second flowcharting effort (below) gives sufficient detail to permit writing the program. 
The "input" and "output" steps remain the same, but the "sort data" process has been 
expanded considerably. 



NO 



c 



START 



3 



INPUT (n) 
DATA ITEMS 



FLAG^O; 
SET UP LOOP 
FOR (n-1) 
ITERATIONS. 




FLAG ^1;SWAP 
ITEM (n) WITH 
ITEM (n+ 1) 



OUTPUT 
SORTED 
ARRAY 



c 



STOP 



1 



YES 




YES 



Using a loop, the data is brought into a one-dimensional 
array with n elements. 



The flag is used to indicate whether or not any out-of-sequence 
data has been encountered in the array; the loop is used for 
subscripting the array. 



Determine if the adjacent pair (items n and n + 1 ) are in 
correct order. If they are, then bypass the procedure 
that swaps them around. 



An adjacent pair is found to be in reverse order. Inter- 
change them, and set the flag to indicate that a swap 
has been made and that more may be necessary. 



If the loop (used for subscripting the array variable) has 
terminated, then proceed; otherwise, return to the 
beginning of the loop. 



The loop is done; examine the flag to see if any swaps have 
occurred. If some swaps were performed, go back through 
the data again because more swaps may be required. 



Print out the original data and the sorted data. 



( 



C 



46 
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The program, written from the flowchart, is as follows: 



H • 



100 PRINT "HOW MANY DATA ITEMS: 
110 INPUT H 
120 DIM A(N) 
130 PRINT "ENTER DATA- 
US FOR 1=1 TO N 
150 PRINT ir. 
160 INPUT Ad) 
170 NEXT I 
180 F=8 

190 FOR 1=1 TO N-1 
200 IF A(I>«>A<I+1) THEN 258 
210 F=l 
220 TsA(I) 
230 A<I)«A(I+1) 
240 A<I+l)=T 
250 NEXT I 
260 IF F«l THEN 180 
270 PRINT 

280 PRINT "SORTED UALUES" 
290 FOR I«l TO N 
300 PRINT A(I) 
310 NEXT I 
320 END 



The array which containsthen data items is "A"; allocation of memoryfor "A" is accomplished 
in lines 100—120. The data items which are to be sorted are read into "A" with lines 130—160. 
Notice that a FOR/NEXT loop is utilized, and the values that the loop variable "I" assumes are 
used as subscripts in statement 160. This particular FOR/NEXT loop repeats until each 
element of "A" is filled. 

The variable "F" in statement 180 is the flag which appears in the flowchart; setting it equal to 
zero "clears" the flag. The actual data sorting within array "A" is accomplished in the 
FOR/NEXT loop statements 190—250. 

The operation of the sorting routine relies on the technique of comparing the values of 
adjacent pairs. The first time through the loop, item (1 ) is compared with item (2). If item (1) is 
greater than or equal to item (2), then they are left in their current order and program control 
passes to statement 250. At statement 250, the loop variable "I" is incremented to its next value. 
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and the next iteration of tine loop is executed. If, however, item ( 1 ) is less than item (2) , item ( 1 ) 
is placed in a temporary location "T", item (2) is placed in item (1)'s location, and the contents 
of the temporary location "T" are placed in item (2)'s location. Pictorially, the process looks 
like this: 



c 




Also, if item (1) is less than item (2), then the flag is set; i.e., "F" isassigned the value of one. 
This flag is only set if a swap is to be performed. When the flag is set, it indicates that an out-of- 
sequence pair has been discovered, and that the entire array "A" has to be Examined again to 
see if anything remains out of sequence. The flag is examined at statement 260; if it is set, 
control transfers to line 180. Once control reaches line 180, the flag is cleared, and the whole 
sorting procedure is repeated. Eventually, all the data in array "A" is correctly sequenced, the 
flag is cleared, and program control reaches statement 270. 



c 



Once program control reaches line 270, the output of the program is produced. A FOR/NEXT 
loop is again utilized for subscripting, and the output is generated by the PRINT statement 
withi n the body of the loop. When you run the program, it asks you for i nput and then produces 
output as indicated below. 



HOW MANY DATA ITEMS: 


ENTER DATA 


1. 


23 


2. 


45 


3. 


6 


4. 


7 


5. 


56 


6. 


23 


7. 


45 


8. 


67 


9. 


78 


le. 


8 



18 



c 
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SORTED UALUES 
78 
67 
56 
45 
45 
23 
23 
8 
7 
6 



The important thing to be gained from this exercise is the exposure to some methods of 
subscripting arrays. The sorting technique is not a particularly efficient one, and the program 
itself can be written with fewer lines. The main thing is, again, the manipulationsthat are made 
possible by subscripting. 



Two Dimensional Arrays 

Theearlierdlscussion about one dimensional arrays centered around asorting program. That 
program employed a FOR/NEXT loopto input data into an array; data was assigned to the array 
location specified by the loop-generated subscript. A similar procedure can be used with two 
dimensional arrays. The difference is that two dimensional arrays require two subscripts 
instead of one; this suggests that two FOR/NEXT loops are required, one for each subscript. 

To expand on this idea, supposethat you have been collecting hourly temperature readings for 
a peri od of one week as a part of a project. A reasonable format for this data is to arrange it i nto 
seven rows (one for each day of the week) and twenty-four columns (one for each hourly 
reading). This, in turn, suggests a 7 X 24 array: 



Hour 1 



Hour 2 



Hour 24 



Day 1 
Day 2 



Day 7 



' !'! ' ! ' ! ' ! ' ! ' ! ^ ! ' ! ' ! '!' '.' ' !'! ' ! '^^ 
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To enter this data into the Graphic System, the first thing to do, of course, is to dimension (or 
allocate) the array: 

100 DIM T(7,24) 

This sets up the seven row, twenty-four column matrix. Now, in orderto subscript each element 
of the temperature array "T", two FOR/NEXT loops need to be established. One will run from 1 
through 7 (for rows), and the other will run from 1 through 24 (for columns). A nested loop 
technique will supply the subscripts. For clarity, the outer loop will use the variable R for rows; 
the inner loop will use C for columns. The following program segment, incorporating these 
ingredients, stores the data in the array T: 

110 F0RR = 1T0 7 

120 FOR = 1 TO 24 

130 INPUT T(R,C) 

140 NEXTC 

150 NEXTR 

When the first repetition of the outer loop takes place, R = 1 and 0=1, and statement 130 
assigns data to T(1,1). Then, while R remains at 1, goes to 2, and the next data item is 
assigned toT(1,2). In this manner, row 1 is filled, then row 2, etc. Finally, each data item is 
assigned to an element of the array, and the outer loop terminates. The data are now organized 
and stored, and are easily accessible for some further processing. 

Incidently, you might have noticed that the subscripts in statement 130 above are arranged so 
that the outer loop variable is specified first, followed by the inner loop variable. The result is 
that the array is "filled" row-by-row. By reversing the order of these variables within the 
subscript, it is possible to reference an array column-by-column. This is shown below, using 
"O" as the outer variable, "I" as the inner variable, and a hypothetical 4X3 array "H". 

500 FOR O = 1 TO 3 
510 FOR I = 1 TO 4 

520 READ H(l,0) 

530 NEXT I 

540 NEXTO 



( 



c 



c 
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This program segment causes the variables and subscripts to assume values as tabulated 
below, with the indicated effect on the array. 



Contents of array 






1 


(1,0) 


1 


1 

1 


1,1 


1 


2 


2,1 


1 


3 


3,1 


1 


4 


4,1 


2 


1 


1,2 


2 


2 


2,2 


2 


3 


3,2 


2 


4 


4,2 


3 


1 


1,3 


3 


2 


2,3 


3 


3 


3,3 


3 


4 


4,3 



1 


5 


9 


2 


6 


10 


3 


7 


11 


4 


8 


12 



The main thing to be aware of here is that you can reference an array either column-by-column 
or row-by-row, depending on the manner in which the subscripts are arranged. 



Brief Examples of Array Operations 

The following program segments are Included to increase your familiarity with array 
operations. 

Procedure to sum the elements of a one-dimensional array. 

Given: 

(1) Array name is A. 

(2) A contains N defined elements (each element contains a value). 

(3) Sum is to be stored in S. 

Procedure: 



lie FOR 1^1 TO N 
120 S==S^A(I> 
138 NEXT I 
146 PRINT "SUM» * 
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Procedure to sum the elements of a two-dimensional array. 

Given: 

(1) Array name is A. 

(2) A contains R rows and C columns. 

(3) Each element of A is defined. 

(4) Sum is to be stored in S. 



Procedure: 



100 S=0 

U0 FOR 1^1 TO R 

120 FOR .>1 TO C 

130 S^S-^AdfJ) 

140 NEXT J 

150 NEXT 1 

160 PRINT -8UH« "JS 



Procedure to sum the elements of a two-dimensional array by row. ^ 

Given: 

(1) Array name is A. 

(2) A contains R rows and columns. 

(3) Each element of A Is defined. 

(4) A one-dimensional array S is allocated with R elements (one for each row of A). Each 
element of S has been initialized to zero. The array S contains the sums of the rows in 
array A. 

Procedure: 

100 FOR 1^1 TO R 

110 FOR >1 TO C 

120 S(I>«S(I>^A(UJ> 

130 NEXT J 

140 NEXT I 

150 FOR I«l TO R 

160 PRINT "SUM OF ROM ";ir IS "jSd) 

170 NEXT I 



c 
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Procedure to copy the contents of a two-dimensional array into a one-dimensional array. 

Given: 

(1) Array name is A. 

(2) A contains R rows and C columns. 

(3) Each element of A is defined. 

(4) A one-dimensional array B is allocated with (R * C) elements. 



Procedure: 



100 K==0 

110 FOR 1^1 TO R 

120 FOR >1 TO C 

130 K==K+1 

140 B(K)=A(I,J) 

150 NEXT J 

160 NEXT I 



Comment: The variable K is used as a counter for subscripting array B. 

Procedure to find the mean, standard deviation, sum of the squares, and sum of the 
observations of the contents of a one-dimensional array. 

Given: 

(1) Array name is A. 

(2) A contains N elements. 

(3) Each element of A is defined. 

(4) Sum of squares (IX^) is stored in S. 

(5) Sum of observations (IX) is stored in S1. 



Procedure: 



100 S^0 

110 S1=0 

120 FOR 1^=1 TO N 

130 S=S+A(I)t2 

140 S1=SUA(I) 

150 NEXT I 

160 S2=S0R((N«S-Slt2)/(H«<H-1))) 

170 PRINT "STANDARD DEUIATION* -152 

180 PRINT "SUM OF SQUARES* -JS 

190 PRINT "SUM OF OBSERUATIONS* "JSI 

200 PRINT "MEAN« "JSI/N 
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OPERATIONS 

Array Operations 

The procedures which were discussed earlier concerning the input of data into an array and 
the output of data from an array were primarily i ntended to be exercises for the development of 
subscripting concepts. Fortunately, BASIC provides much easier methods of accomplishing 
array i nput/output; also, a number of built-in functions that pertain to arrays are included in the 
language. The following paragraphs describe the kinds of array operations that are possible 
with the Graphic System. 



c 



Inputting Arrays 

It is possible to input data to an array from the keyboard without having to set up FOR/NEXT 
loops to do so. The statement that does this is the conventional INPUT statement: 



[Line number] INPUT array variable [, array variable] 



The only difference between this statement and the INPUT that has appeared in previous 
discussions is the fact that an array variable is involved rather than a numeric variable. In order 
to use the INPUT statement in this manner, it is necessary to first inform the BASIC interpreter 
that you are going to be using an array; this, of course, is accomplished through a DIM 
statement. Also, it is important to know that the INPUT statement assigns data to the elements 
of a matrix In row-major order (i.e., the first row is filled first, then the second row, etc.). 



( 



When the BASIC interpreter encounters an INPUT statement for an array, it generates a 
question mark as before, indicating that it is waiting for data entry from the keyboard. A 
question mark is generated for each element of an array. 

As an example, the following statements permit you to input data into a 5 X 10 array: 



100 DIM A(5fl0) 
110 INPUT A 



The execution of statement 110 (above) places a question mark on the screen. Youthen enter 
the appropriate data values, separating each value with a comma or a RETURN. (If you use 
commas, use a RETURN at the end of the last data value.) Question marks continue to appear 
until each element of the array has been assigned a value. 



c 
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Reading Arrays 

The READ statement, like INPUT, allows you to fill an array without having to use FOR/NEXT 
loops. Again, the specified array is filled in row major order. The main difference, of course, Is 
that the data is obtai ned from a DATA statement i nstead of from the keyboard. The syntax form 
is: 



[Line number] READ array variable [, array variable] . . , 



An example: 



lee DIM AC3,4) 

118 READ A 

5M DATA If2f3f4i5f6f7,ef99l8fn9l2 



This example reads data Into array A as follows: 





Col. 1 


Col. 2 


Col. 3 


Col. 4 


Row 1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Row 2 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Row 3 


9 


10 


11 


12 



Printing Arrays 

As you would expect, this statement pri nts out the contents of the specified array i n row major 
order. The syntax form for this statement is: 



[Line number] PRINT array variable [, array variable] . . . 



The format of the output is dependent on the screen's four print fields. That is, an array such as 



A(1) A(2) A(3) A(4) A(5) A(6) 

is printed out on the screen in a spacing arrangement similar to that shown here: 



A{ 


1) 


A( 


2) 


A( 


3) 


A( 


4) 


A( 


5) 


A( 


6) 












-. fieidl- 




-« field 2 




* field 3 




-« fipM ^ 
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A PRINT statement pertaining to arrays and ending with a semicolon behaves like a 
conventional PRI NT ending with a semicolon: each element of the array is printed exactly as it 
is represented internally, including the leading blank. 



Array Assignments 

Matrix assignment statements can assume a number of different forms, according to the type 
of operation taking place. All the forms have included within them the assignment operator 
("equals" sign), hence the term "Matrix assignments". The various aspects of matrix 
assignments are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

An array assignment statement can be used to make a copy of an existing array, using the 
form: 



( 



[ 



[ 
[ 



[Line number] [LET] array variable = array variable 



For example, given that B is a previously defined array, the statement 
100 LET A^B 

copiesBintoA. Remember that the "=" sign is the assignment operator, and the statement can 
be read "matrix A receives matrix B". Matrix B remains unchanged. Matrix A must have been 
previously given dimensions equal to those of B. 



( 1 



You can also initialize all the elements of an array to one value, using the form 



[Line number] [LET] array variable = numeric expression 



This means that you can write statements like 

100 LET A^9 
110 LET B=4«Xt2 



Array Arithmetic 

Elementary array arithmetic can be accomplished using the form: 



/ \ 

+ 



[Line number] [LET] array variable = array variable < 



[/ ) 



array variable 
numeric expression 



[ 



( 
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Adding Arrays 

Array addition performs element-by-element summations. For example, the statement 
100 LET ftxB-^C 

sums each element of B with each element of C and places the result in A. You can also write 
statements like the following: 

100 LET AsA4>B 
110 LET A«AM 
120 LET A«B+(3tXt2) 

where A and B are identically dimensioned arrays. 

Subtracting Arrays 

The array subtraction statement takes a form similar to that used with array addition, the only 
difference being the operator that is used. To illustrate, 

100 LET A«B-C 

subtracts each element of C from each element of B, and assigns the result to A. A, B, and C 
must be identically dimensioned. As was the case with array addition, you can also say: 

100 LET A=A-B 

This causes each element of B to be subtracted from each element of A; the resultant difference 
will reside in A. Also allowed are statements like: 

100 LET A=B-4 

which subtracts 4 from each element In B and assigns the result to A and, similarly, 

100 LET AaA-SQR<X) 
which subtracts the square root of the numeric variable X from each element of A. 

Multiplying Arrays 

Array muitiplication is similar to array addition and subtraction. That is, you can say 

100 LET A«6»C 
and you can also write 

100 LET A-A»B 
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Dividing Arrays 

Array division is accomplished with a format similar to array addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication, and is also performed element-by-element. 



Summing an Array 

It is convenient to sum the elements of an array with the following function: 

SUM array variable 

The SUM function returns a val ue which is equal to the sum of all the elements of the specified 
array. The function can be used in numeric expressions just like SIN, COS, etc. 



c 



[ 



c 
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MATRIX FUNCTIONS 



NOTE 



In order to perform the matrix functions a 4051 Graptiic System must be equipped 
witli a Matrix Functions ROI\/l Pack. 



The DET Function 

The DET function returns the value of the determinant: 



[ Line number ] array variable = INV array variable 
I [ Line number ] numeric variable = DET 



NOTE 

As indicated in tine syntax form above, tlie INV function must be performed in order 
to use the DET function. The value of the determinant is computed during the INV 
process. For this reason, it is important to understand the INV function before 
attempting to use DET. 



The determinant of a matrix is a function of the elements in the matrix. The value of the 
determinant is a numeric constant, and can be computed for any square matrix. 



NOTE 

The following discussion is provided to illustrate what the determinant of a matrix is, 
by showing one method of computing its value by hand. This is not an explanation of 
the algorithm the DET function uses to compute the value of the determinant. 



The value of the determinant is a numeric constant, and can be computed by hand from the 
elements of the array. For example: 



-[::] 



DET 
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For a 2x2 matrix as in this example, the value of the determinant is the product of the diagonal 
elements in the upper-left and lower-right corners, minus the product of the elements on the 
other diagonal: 

DET= 1*4 -3*2 = -2 
Computing the determinant of a 3x3 matrix by hand is a little harder. 



c 



For example: 



A = 



-3 1 2 
6 3 
2 -1 



DET 



-15 



One way to begin the calculation is to "expand" along the first row as follows: multiply each 
element along the first row bythedeterminant of the matrix found by covering up the row and 
column containing that particular element. For instance, multiply the element A(1,1) by the 
determinant of the matrix found by covering up the first row and first column of A: 



-3 1 2 
6 3 
2-1 



-3* [0*0- (-1)*3] 



Notice that the determinant of the 2x2 matrix 
in the first example, that is 0*0 - (-1)*3=3. 



3 
-1 



isobtained by the method described 



( 



Next, multiply the element A(1, 2) by the determinant of the matrix found by covering up the 
first row and second column of A: 



-3 1 2 
6 3 
2-1 



1* [6- 0-2*3] 



Finally, multiply A(1,3) bythedeterminant of the matrix found by covering upthefirst row and 
third column of A: 



-3 1 2 
6 3 
2-1 



2*[6*-1 -2*0] = -12 



Three numbers are obtained in this way, -9, -6, and -12. The value of the determinant of A is 
the first number, minus the second number, plus the third number: 



DET = -9 +6 -12 



-15 



c 
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The same method can be used to f i nd the determinant when A is a larger matrix. Each element 
along the first row of A is multipled by the determi nant of the matrix found by covering up the 
rowandcolumncontainingthatelement. The value of the determinant of A is equal to the first 
number, minusthe second number, plusthethird number, minus thefourth number, and so on. 

The computations are tedious for matrices having more than three rows and three columns. 
For example, take A to be the 5x5 matrix shown below: 



1 


3 4~ 


2 


5 5 


1 


10 1 


2 


12 13 


2 


10 



, DET = 



-43 



The first step in computing the determinant is to multiply A(1,1) by the determinant of the 
matrix found by covering up the first row and first column of A: 



10 3 4 


2 5 5 


10 10 1 


2 12 13 


_2 1 0_ 



Now to compute the value of the determinant of the 4x4 matrix shaded above, begin by 
multiplying the first element in its first row by the determinant of a 3x3 matrix: 



10 3 4 


2;5,;0 5 


1 0;1,;,-i0:H . 


2 1 2;-.l-3-;- 


2 10 b ^; 



This process continues until all of the required "subdeterminants" have been reduced to a 
numeric value. Notice that each element in the first row of matrix A must be multiplied by a 4x4 
determinant, whose value must be reduced to a numeric constant by performing the necessary 
expansions on 3x3 matrices, and so on. 

It is easy to see the advantage of using the DET function to compute the determinant of such a 
matrix; the DETf unction calculates the value of the determinant in a fraction of the time it takes 
to complete the calculation by hand. 
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The DET function returns the determinant of the square part of a matrix which has been used as 
a parameter for the INV function. For example: 



A= 



1 

2 -3 



B= INV(A) 



2-1 3 
-1 1 -3 



DET=1 



As indicated above, after the I NVf unction is performed on matrix A, the DET function is used to 
compute the determinant of the square part (the shaded portion) of A. 

The DET function is always performed after the matrix has been supplied to the INV function: in 
other words, the INV function is performed first, then the DET function. 

As an example, the following sequence of statements may be used to find the determinant of a 
5x5 matrix: 

DEL A,B 

DIM A(5,5),B(5,5) 

INPUT A 

B=INV(A) 

DET 

Notice that the statement B = INV(A) is executed before the statement DET. 

The DET function does not necessarily have to be performed immediately after the INV 
function. No matter how many BASIC statements have been executed si nee the last use of the 
INV function, the DET function always returns the determinant of the square part of the matrix 
most recently supplied to the INV function. 

When executing statements directly from the keyboard, the value of the determinant may be 
obtained by entering DET and pressing the RETURN key. When the DETfunction appears in a 
BASIC program, the value of the determinant may be obtained from a statement such as 100 
PRINT DET. (A statement such as 100 DET results in an error.) In either case, the INV function 
must be performed on the matrix before performing the DET function. 

Thefollowing program illustrates howthe DETfunction can be used to find the determinant of 
the square part of a matrix: 



( 



100DEL A,B 

110 DIM A(2,3),B(2,3) 

120 READ A 

130 DATA 1,1,0, 1,2,-3 

140 B= INV(A) 

150 PRINT"A=";A; 

160 PRINT "DET=";DET 



( 
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This program computes the determinant of the square part (the shaded portion) of the 
following matrix: 



A 



1 1 
12-3 



The IN V function is performed on matrix A in line 140, and the DET function is used in line 160. 
When line 160 is executed, the value of the determinant appears on the display: 

DET = 1 

The important thing to keep in mind is that the I NV function is always performed first, then the 
DET function. 

The DET function always returns the determi nant of the square part of the matrix most recently 
supplied to the INV function. This means that as soon as the INV function is performed on a 
new matrix, the result of the DET function changes. 

To store the value of the determinant for later use, the result of the DET function may be 
assigned to a numeric variable in a statement such as X = DET or 100 X = DET. The numeric 
variable is called the target variable because it serves as a "target" for the value of the 
determinant. 

It is important to keep in mind that the result of the DET function is a numeric constant, and 
should be assigned to a numeric variable (that is, a variable which has not previously appeared 
in a DIM statement). Thus, the target variable should not have the same name as an array. For 
example, if the INV function is performed on a 3x3 matrix named A, the assignment A = DET 
replaces all nine elements of A by the numeric constant resulting from the DET function. 



NOTE 

The DET function always returns the determinant of the square part of the matrix 
most recently supplied to the IN V function. Forgetting to perform the IN V function 
before the DET function may result in an incorrect answer. For example, when 
finding the determinant of a matrix called B, if DET is performed before INV(B), the 
answer which appears on the display is not the determinant of matrix B; it is the 
determinant of whatever matrix was last supplied to the INV function. 
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ThelDN Routine 

The IDN function creates a matrix whose elements are 1's along the major diagonal, and O's 



[ Line Number ] CALL "IDN" , array variable 



For example, the IDN function may be used to generate the following 3x3 matrix: 



I = 



" 1 





on 





1 





Lo 





iJ 



1(1,1), 1(2, 2), and I (3, 3) are the diagonal elements of matrix I, and have been assigned the value 
1. All other elements are O's. 



When the IDN function is used to generate a square matrix as in the above example, the result is 
called an identity matrix. In this example, matrix I is the 3x3 identity matrix. 

The result of the IDN function is assigned to an array variable, called the target variable. The 
result of the IDN function always has the same dimensions as the target variable. For instance, 
if I is to be the target for the result of the IDN function, and is dimensioned in a DIM statement to 
be a 5x5 matrix, performing the IDN function results in the 5x5 Identity matrix shown here: 



10 
10 
10 
10 
1 



c 



A matrix does not have to have a square shape to be used as the target for the I DN function. The 
IDN function assigns values to the elements of a non-square array I, just as it did to the square 
matrices in the preceding examples: diagonal elements (elements l(1,1),l(2,2),...,l(K,K)) are 
assigned the value 1, and all other elements are assigned the value 0. 

For example, when I is dimensioned to be a 3x5 array, performing the IDN function results in 
the following matrix: 

10 

10 

LO 1 



Note that the diagonal elements I (1,1), I (2,2), and 1(3,3), are all 1's, and the rest of the elements 
are O's. Also, the last two columns of the matrix have O's assigned to every element. 



c 
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When the target variable is dimensioned to be a non-square matrix, the IDN function produces 
a matrix having at least one row or column filled with O's. The rows or columns of O's are the 
ones which lie outside the square part of the matrix. (The square part of a matrix is the largest 

square portion of the matrix which includesthe upper-left corner.) For example, let matrix I be 
dimensioned as a 6x3 array: 

110 DIM 1(6,3) 

When the IDN function is performed, matrix I is assigned the following values: 

1 

1 

d 1 









The shaded area shown above Is the square part of matrix I because it is the largest square that 
can be blocked off, starting in the upper-left corner. Notice that the square part is the 3x3 
identity matrix, and all elements outside the square part are O's. 

When the target variable has a non-square shape, the result of the IDN function resembles an 
identity matrix (the square part is an identity matrix) . But because of the extra rows or col umns 
of O's, the non-square matrix does not have the properties of an identity matrix. 

Before performing the IDN function, atarget variable must be dimensioned in a DIM statement, 
using two subscripts to indicate the number of rows and columns in the result matrix. For 
instance, if variable A is to receivethe result of the DIM function, and the function is being used 
to generate the 3x3 identity matrix, A must be dimensioned as follows: 

DIM A(3,3) 

Using only one subscript to dimension the target variable causes an error to occur when the 
IDN function is performed. 

Any valid numeric variable name may be used as the target for the result of the IDN function. An 
array can serve as the target for the IDN function without having numeric values assigned to 
each element. The only requirement for the target variable is that it be previously dimensioned 
in a DIM statement, using two subscripts to indicate the number of rows and columns in the 
result matrix. 

An array variable name which has numeric values assigned to each element may also be used 
as the target variable. However, the result of the IDN function replaces all previously assigned 
values. 
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The following program illustrates how the IDN function is used to create the 4x4 identity 
matrix: 

100 DELETE I 
110 DIM 1(4,4) 
120 CALL "IDN", I 
130 PRINT"! = ";l 



Only four statements are needed to form the identity matrix and display the result. In line 110, 
the variable I is dimensioned to be a square matrix having four rows and four colum ns. Matrix I 
is to be used as the target for the result of the IDN function, and must be previously 
dimensioned in a DIM statement, or an error occurs. When the I DN function is performed in line 
1 20, matrix I becomes the 4x4 identity matrix; 1 's are assigned to the diagonal elements of I, and 
O's are assigned to all other elements. When line 130 is executed, the result appears on the 
display as follows: 



I = 



10 
10 
10 
1 



Matrix I is now the 4x4 identity matrix. 

The dimensions of matrix I may be changed in order to make an identity matrix of a different 
size. For example, the following program creates the 6x6 identity matrix: 

100 DELETE I 
110 DIM 1(6,6) 
120 CALL "IDN", I 
130 PRINT "l=";l 

Line 1 10 contains the only difference between this program and the program that was used to 
makethe 4x4 identity matrix. The DIM statement in line llOdetermineswhich identity matrix is 
generated by the program. Here, I isdimensionedtobea6x6array,sothe program makesthe 
6x6 identity matrix shown below: 



c 



10 





10 





10 





10 





1 








1 



( 
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Properties of Identity IVIatrices 

Multiplying by an Identity Matrix 

When a square matrix is multiplied by the identity matrix of the same size, the result is the 
original matrix. That is, the following is true for any square matrix A: 

A MPY I = I MPY A = A 

In this expression, MPY is matrix multiplication and I is the identity matrix having the same 
dimensions as A. 

For example, let A be a 2x2 matrix and I be the 2x2 identity matrix as shown below: 

- ill] ■'^Vo'.] 

Multiplying A by I (or I by A) result in the same matrix A: 

— [i:] ill] -' [11]-^ 

(Refer to the matrix function MPY for how to perform these caluclations.) 

The above ruleonlyholdswhenAissquareand I istheidentitymatrixofthesamesizeasA. If I 
is a non-square matrix generated by performing the IDN function on a non-square target 
variable I, then it is not true that A MPY I = 1 MPY A = A. Instead, the product of A and I (or of I 
and A) may return a matrix which resem bles A, but has chopped off part of A, or added rows or 
columns of O's to A. 

When an Identity Matrix is the Result of Matrix Mulitplication 

One matrix is the inverse of another matrix if their product results in an identity matrix. In other 
words, matrix B is the inverse of matrix A if the following is true: 

A MPY B == B MPY A = I 
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In this expression, IVIPY is matrix multiplication and I is the identity matrix having the same 
dimensions as A and B. A and B must both be square matrices. 

As an example, let A and B be the 2x2 matrices shown below: 



A = 



[tl] •- Vl-l] 



The products A MPY B and B MPY A both result in the 2x2 identity matrix. This can be verified 
by performing the IVIPY function on A and B: 



C = A MPY B 



D = B MPY A = 






(Refer to MPY for an explanation of how to compute these products.) Since both A MPY B and 
B MPY A result in the 2x2 identity matrix, A is the inverse of B. 



c 



c 
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The INV Function 

The INV function returns the inverse of a matrix, and solves system of linear equations: 



[ Line number ] array variable = INV array variable 



Thefunctionreturnsa new matrixwhichhasthesamesizeand shape astheoriginal array. The 
square part of the new matrix is the inverse of the square part of the original matrix, and any 
columns which lie outside the square part in the new matrix, represent solutions to sets of 
linear equations. A detailed explanation of what this means is given later. Meanwhile, an 
example is given to illustrate what the INV function does: 

r2314"l r2-3-7 81 



Notice that when the 2x4 matrix A is supplied to the I NVfunction, the result B=INV(A) is also a 
2x4 matrix. 



The Square Part 

The square part of matrix B is the i nverse of the square part of matrix A. The square parts of A 
and B are the shaded portions shown below: 

A^ [--], B.MV,A,. UTUl] 
{ i 

Theshaded portion in each matrix is called the square part because it is the largest square that 
can be blocked off, starting in the upper left-hand corner of the matrix. 

The shaded portion in B=INV(A) is the inverse of the shaded portion in A: 

[J,^l] is the inverse of [^^^ 

Saying that one matrix is the inverse of another means that when the two are multiplied, the 
result is an identity matrix. (Referto the I DN Function topic "Properties of Identity Matrices".) 
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The Extra Columns 



2 3 14] 
1 2 3 J 



Likewise, the constants which appear in the second set of equations, are found in the second 
column to the right of the square part in A: 



A= r^^^ '^i 

Ll 2 3 J 



The solution for the first set of equations is found in the first column to the right of the square 
part in B: 



B = ,NV,A,= [j,-l-l_l ] 



The solution for the second set of equations is found in the second column to the right of the 
square part in B: 



B = INV(A) 



c 



In the previous example, bothmatricesAand B have twocolumns which lieoutsidethe square 
part. The extra columns are shown below: 

A= I'llU' B = ,NV(A)= r 2-3^7 81 
L1 2 3 J ' ^ ^ L-1 2 5 -4 J 

The two extra columns in B represent solutions to two different sets of linear equations. The 
first set of equations is 

2x + 3y = 1 
x + 2y = 3 

and the first extra column in B represents the solution x = -7 and y = 5. The second set of 
equations is 

2x -h 3y = 4 

X + 2y = 

and the second extra column in B represents the solution x = 8 and y = -4. 

The coefficients of x and y are the same for both sets of linear equations, and can be found in 
the square part of matrix A: 

A= r^ ^ ^ M ( 

L 1 2 3 J ^^ 

The constants which appear tothe right of the equal sign in the first set of equations, appear in 
the first column to the right of the square part in A: 



4-30 



r 2-3-7 8 ] ^ 

L-1 2 5 -4 J V 
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In summary, each extra column in B=INV(A); represents the solution to a set of equations 
which uses the elements of the square part in A for the coefficients of x and y. For every extra 
column in B, there is a corresponding extra column in A which contains the constants that 
appear to the right in the set of equations. Fig. 2-1 summarizes the information obtained from 
this example. 



NOTE 



For those who are accustomed to representing systems of linear equations in matrix 
form, it may be more convenient to express the equations and solutions as follows: 



First System of Equations 
Second System of Equations 



Solution 



[;]-[-i] 



[M-i] 




It may be tempting in this example to think of matrix A as representing the following 
system of linear equations: 



2x + 3y + z 
X + 2y + 3z 



4 




This is not a correct interpretation. The INV function always solves systems of N 
equations in N unknowns, where N stands for the number of rows in the parameter 
matrix. Since there are two rows in matrix A above, INV(A) provides solutions to 
systems of two equations in two unknowns (x and y). 

When the INVf unction is performed on a square matrix, the result is the inverse of the original 
matrix. For example: 



1 2 




3 


2 


-6 


1 3 


B = INV(A) = 


1 


1 


-2 


1 1 




-1 


-1 


3 



The shaded portions shown above are the square parts of matrices A and B. Notice that the 
square part of A is the entire matrix A, and the square part of B is all of matrix B. 
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When the INV function is performed, the square part of the result Is the inverse of the square 
part of the original matrix. This means that for this example, matrix Bis the Inverse of matrix A. 

When the INV function Is performed, extra columns in the result represent solutions to sets of 
linear equations. But In this example, there are no extra columns to the right of the square part 
of A or B, so the result does not provide solutions to sets of linear equations. 

To summarize, when the INV function is performed, the square part of the result Is the Inverse 
ofthesquare part of the original matrix, and any remaining columns represent solutions to sets 
of 1 1 near equations. When the matrix supplied to the INV function has a square shape, there are 
no extra columns, and the resulting matrix is the inverse of the original matrix. 

The parameter of the INV function must be a matrix having at least as many columns as rows. 
For example, the INV function can be performed on the following matrices: 

n 21 p 2 31 ri 2 3 01 

Lo -ij , Lo -1 4j , Lo -1 4 ej 

If a matrix Is to be used as a parameter for the IN Vf unction, it must previously be dimensioned 
In a DIM statement, using two subscripts to indicate the number of rows and columns. For 
example, thestatement DIM A(3,4) dimensions a matrix which may be used as a parameter for 
the INV function. 

Since the matrix must have at least as many columns as rows, the second subscript used to 
dimension the parameter must be greater than or equal to the first subscript, or an error will 
occur. For example, if matrix A Is dimensioned to be a 4x3 matrix In the statement DIM A(4,3) 
attempting to perform INV(A) results in an error. 

When the INV function is performed, a new matrix is generated which has the same size and 
shape as the original matrix. The new matrix must be assigned to a target variable. The target 
variable must be dimensioned in a DIM statement, using two subscriptsto indicate the number 
of rows and columns. SI nee the new matrix has the same size and shape as the original matrix, 
the subscripts used to dimension the target variable must be the same as those used to 
dimension the parameter variable. 

The target variable may have the same name as the parameter variable. For example, the 
following statement can be used: 

A=INV(A) 

However, when the statement is executed, the original matrix A is replaced by the new matrix 
generated by the INV function. Care should be taken not to allow the original matrix A to be 
overwritten in this way, if A Is to be used in later calculations. In general. It Is good practice to 
use different names for the target variable and the parameter variable. 



c 



c 



c 
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If a matrix has been overwritten by the result of the INV function, the original matrix may be 
recovered by performing the INV function again; however, truncation may occur during the 
calculations, causing the answer to be different from the original matrix. How closely the 
answer resembles the original matrix depends upon the "sensitivity" of the parameter matrix. A 
matrix is called "sensitive" if the values assigned to its elements make the matrix more 
susceptible to the truncation errors that normally occur when arithmetic operations are 
performed. 

Matrices which are very sensitive to truncation error during the INV process are called "ill- 
conditioned" with respect to inversion. For discussion of truncation and the condition of a 
matrix, refer to the Supplementary Information at the end of this section. 

The following program illustrates how the INV function may be used to invert a matrix and 
solve a set of linear equations: 

100 DEL A,B 

110 DIM A(3,4),B(3,4) 

120 READ A 

130 DATA 1,0,1,0,2,-1,-2,3,-2,1,1,0 

140 B = INV(A) 

150 PRINT "B= INV A=";B 



This program performs the INV function for the following 3x4 matrix: 



1 





1 


0" 


2 


-1 


-2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


0_ 



Line 140 computes INV(A) and assigns the result to the target variable B. When line 150 is 
executed, the result appears on the display: 





~1 


1 


1 


3- 


= INV(A) = 


2 


3 


4 


9 




_0 


-1 


-1 


-3_ 



The square part of the resulting matrix B is the inverse of the square part of the original 
matrix A: 



1 1 1 

2 3 4 
0-1 -1J 



is the inverse of 



1 r 

2 -1 -2 
b-2 1 1 . 
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The fourth column of matrix B represents the solution for the set of linear equations shown 
below: 

X +z -=0 

2x -y -2z =3 

-2x +y +z = 

The coefficients of x, y and z in the equations are the elements found in the square part of A, 
and the constants which appear on the right hand side of the equations are found in the last 
column of A. 

The solution to the set of equations is represented by the last column of matrix B, as follows: 

x= 3 
y= 9 
z = -3 

The INV function can only be successfully performed when the square part of the parameter 
matrix has an inverse. Not every square matrix has an inverse. For instance, the matrix C shown 
below does not have an inverse: 



C = 



I1 1] 



When the INV function is unable to compute an answer because the square part of the 
parameter matrix has no inverse, an INVALI D FUNCTION ARGUMENT error message appears 
on the display. For instance, attempting to perform the INV function results in an error for any 
of the matrices shown below: 

r 2 -21 [2-2 0] [2-2 3 -11 [ 2 -2 1 2 Ol 
L-5 Sj , L-5 5 1J , L-5 5 qJ , L-5 5 3 4 5j 

For each of these matrices, the square part (the shaded portion) is the 2x2 matrix C from the 
last example. Since C does not have an inverse, attempting to perform the INV function on any 
of the above matrices results in an INVALID FUNCTION ARGUMENT error message. 
However, if the error results while a program is executing, the BASIC interpreter behaves as if a 
SIZE ERROR has occurred, so that ON SIZE THEN... statement may be used to handle the 
error without terminating program execution. 

When an ON SIZE THEN... statement is executed in a BASIC program, subsequent SIZE 
ERRORS do not halt program execution; instead, control is diverted to the line number 
specified in the ON SIZE THEN... statement. (Refer to Section 7 for an explanation of ON... 
THEN... statements.) 



c 



c 



c 
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The following program illustrates how the ON SIZE THEN... statement may be used to avoid a 
SIZE ERROR: 

100 ON SIZE THEN 220 

110 DELETE A,B 

120 DIM A(3,4),B(3,4) 

130 PRINT "DO YOU WISH TO PERFORM THE INV FUNCTION?" 

140 PRINT "IF SO, TYPE '1'; IF NOT, TYPE '0'." 

150 INPUT T 

160 IFT=OTHEN 250 

170 PRINT "ENTER THE ELEMENTS OF A 3X4 MATRIX, IN ROW ORDER:" 

180 INPUT A 

190 B = INV (A) 

200 PRINT " B =INV (A)=";B 

210 GO TO 130 

220 PRINT "THE VALUE OF THE DERMINANT IS";DET 

230 PRINT "THE SQUARE PART OF THE MATRIX HAS NO INVERSE." 

240 GO TO 130 

250 END 

This program performs the INV function on 3x4 matrices. The statement ON SIZE THEN 220 
alerts the system to the possiblity of a SIZE ERROR occurring at execution time. If a SIZE 
ERROR occurs while the program is running, control is transferred to line 220. A message then 
appears on the display, explaining that since the square part of the parameter has no inverse, 
the INV function cannot be performed. In this way, a SIZE ERROR has been avoided, and the 
program continues to ask for more data. 

Systems of Equations With No Solution 

When the square part of the parameter matrix has no inverse and attempting to perform the INV 
function results in an error, the equations represented by the matrix have no solution. 

For example, the square part (the shaded portion) of the matrix shown below has no inverse, 
and attempting to perform the INV function results in an INVALID FUNCTION ARGUMENT 
error: 



'12 11 
.3 6 9 J 



_3 

Matrix C represents the following set of two equations in two unknowns: 
X +2y = 1 
3x 4-6y = 9 

Si nee no solution exists for the above equations, it makes sense that the INV function results in 
an error. 

As another example, suppose you need to solve the following equations: 
y +4z = 1 
-X -h3z = 
2x +y -2z = 1 
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1 


4 


1 


-1 





3 





L 2 


1 


-2 


1 



The first step is to represent the equations by a nnatrix: 



D = 



The next step is to perform the INV function on matrix D, in order to obtain a new 3x4 matrix 
whose fourth column represents the solution for the set of equations. 

However, the square part of matrix D has no inverse, and the INVfunction returns an INVALID 
FUNCTION ARGUMENT error. The INV function is unable to solve the equations. 



Attempting to perform the INVfunction on a matrix which has more than 255 rows or more than 
255 columns causes a SHAPE ERROR. 



The following paragraphs provide supplementary information about the suitability of certain 
matrices for inversion and computation of the determinant. The "condition" of a matrix is a 
very complicated topic, and cannot be fully explained in a few pages. The information is 
presented as concisely as possible, and is Intended only to help you understand how the 
properties of a particular matrix may affect the results of the INV and DET functions. 



Mathematical Invertibility Versus Numerical Invertibility 

In mathematical theory, a matrix either has an inverse or does not have an inverse. If a matrix 
has no inverse, the value of the determinant is zero, and the matrix equation A MPY X = B has 
no solution (or cannot be uniquely solved). But if a matrix has an inverse, the determinant is 
non-zero, and A MPY X = B may be solved for any B. 



I 

I 
I 
[ 
I 
I 



As in the previous example, it makes sense that the INVfunction cannot compute an answer, 

because no solution exists for the three equations. When the INVfunction is unable 

to compute an answer because the matrix has no inverse, the system of linear 

equations has no solution (or does not have a unique solution). I 



For instance, the following matrix is mathematically invertible, but the inverse cannot 
necessarily be computed if e is much smaller than 1: 

'^ - e 1 -f f " 
1 1 -h2£ 
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In practice, however, a matrix is called non-invertible when the sequence of arithmetic 

operations used to compute the inverse reaches a point past which the calculations cannot 

proceed further. This definition is not the same as the mathematical definition of invertibility. 

Many matrices are invertible in the mathematical sense, but not in the computational sense. I 



1 
I 
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Although theoretically an inverse exists for this nnatrix, most machines are unable to compute 
an answer. 

Conversely, a mathematically non-invertible matrix may be "inverted" on most machines 
without causing an error. For example: 



B 



a 1 
at2 a 



I n theory, this matrix has no inverse, yet in practice most algorithms used to compute inverses 
return an answer if 1/a cannot be represented with complete precision (a=3 is an example of 
this). 



Truncation Error 

Truncation isthe reason for the difference between what should theoretically happen and what 
actually happens when a machine is used to calculate an inverse. Truncation can occur within 
any machine while arithmetic operations are being performed, and while numbers are being 
converted from decimal to binary representations. Whenever a binary number has more bits 
than the machine can represent, the extra bits are chopped off (truncated). Truncation is 
unavoidable, since there are many numbers which cannot be represented with complete 
precision on any machine. 

When a sequence of arithmetic operations is performed, some truncation usually occurs. The 
total amount of error depends on the numbers involved in the calculations. For matrix 
inversion, the numbers involved are the values assigned to the elements of the matrix, and the 
"condition" of a matrix is an indication of how these values influence the total amount of 
truncation error. 



The Condition of a Matrix 

A matrix G is called "ill-conditioned" with respect to inversion when small changes in the 
elements of C cause large changes in the computed inverse of C, or cause C to be non- 
invertible in a computational sense. It may not be worth attempting to compute the inverse of a 
very ill-conditioned matrix, because small errorsintheoriginal data (the values assignedtothe 
elements of the matrix) can cause the computed answer to be unrecognizably different from 
the true inverse of the matrix. Ill-conditioned matrices also tend to be more susceptible to 
truncation error than other matrices. 
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The most extreme example of this is a non-invertible matrix, that is, one which has no inverse in 
the mathematical sense. This type of matrix is the worst case of ill-conditioning with respect to 
inversion, and if the algorithm used to compute the inverse is able to return an answer, the 
answer is completely inaccurate. So much truncation error has accumulated during the 
calculations that the machine appears to have found an inverse, when actually no inverse 
exists. 

The condition of a matrix with respect to inversion can be measured, and the measure is called 
the condition number k. For any matrix C, the condition number may be,calculated as follows: 

k = I largest element of C * largest element of INV(C) | 

If k is close to 1 , matrix C is well-conditioned with respect to inversion. However, if k is much 
larger than 1 , C is less well-conditioned; and if k is extremely large, C is called ill-conditioned, 
and the computed inverse of C is likely to be very far from the true inverse of C. 

The number 1/k is a rough measure of the "distance" from matrix C to the nearest 
mathematically non-invertible matrix. For instance, if the condition number k is 10^^ C may be 
made non-invertible by increasing or decreasing at least one of its elements by about 10"'^ 
times the largest element in the matrix. 



I 
I 



A matrix which Is ill-conditioned with respect to inversion is more susceptible to truncation 

error in the sense that as arithmetic operations proceed to compute the inverse, truncation 

error tends to accumulate faster than it would for better-conditioned matrices. Normal 

amounts of truncation error do "pile up" even for well-conditioned matrices, just because so [ 

many computations are needed to invert a matrix, and every step in the process provides 

another chance for error to occur. (Thus large matrices are more susceptible to truncation 

error than small ones.) Yet when an ill-conditioned matrix is inverted, much more than the 

normal amount of truncation error may accumulate, causing the result to be too inaccurate to 

be called an inverse at all. 



[ 
1 
I 
I 
I 

i 
I 
1 
1 
I 



Evaluating the Result of the INV Function, The condition number may be used as a check of the 
accuracy of the result of the INV function. If the distance 1/k from C to the closest non- 
invertible matrix is comparable in magnitude to possible errors in the data (the values assigned 
to the matrix), the result of performing the INV function may be so inaccurate that INV(C) is 
meaningless. For example, if the values assigned to the elements of matrix C are physical 
observations which are only accurate to three places, a condition number k of 10^ or higher 
indicates that the result of INV(C) may be too inaccurate to be meaningful. Likewise, if the 
distance 1/k from C to the closest non-invertible matrix is comparable in magnitude to the 
precision of the machine, 1 0"^^ the result of INV(C) may be too inaccurateto be of any practical j 

value. This means that if the condition number k is 10^^ the distancefromC to the closest non- * 

invertible matrix is roughtly 10"^^ which is the same as the amount of error which might 
normally occur during any arithmetic operation such as addition or subtraction. In general, if I 

the condition number k is 10^^ or larger, the matrix may be so ill-conditioned with respect to - ^ 

inversion that the INV function cannot be expected to compute a meaningful result. 



<i 
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Evaluating the Result of the DET Function. The value of the determinant is computed during 
the IN V process. For this reason, the result of the DET function is affected by the condition of 
the matrix in the same manner as the INV function. When the result of the INV function is 
inaccurate because the parameter matrix is ill-conditioned with respect to inversion, the value 
returned by the DET function is not likely to be close to the true value of the determinant. 

Thus, if the values assigned to the elements of the matrix are based on physical observations, 
1/k should not be smaller than possible errors in the original data. Likewise, a condition 
number k greater than or equal to 10^^ indicates that the parameter matrix is so sensitive to 
truncation error that the result of the DET function may be very different from the true value of 
the determinant. 

This means that the value returned by the DET function cannot be used as an indication of 
whether or not a matrix is invertible. In mathematical theory, a matrix has no inverse when the 
value of the determinant is 0; but in practice, if the parameter matrix is non-invertible or ill- 
conditioned with respect to inversion, the value returned by the DET function may not even be 
close to 0. 

Suppose you want to use the INV function to find the inverse of the following 3x3 matrix: 



1 1 
2-15 
3-16 



Performing INV(R) results in the following matrix: 



S=INV(R) 



6.251999482E+13 
-1.876499845E+14 
-6.254999482E+13 



6.254999482E+13 
-1.876499845E+14 
-6.254999482E+13 



-6.254999482E+13 
1.876499845E+14 
6.254999482E+13 



Since performing the INV function does not result in an error, you might be tempted to accept 
matrix S as the inverse of matrix R, without checking the accuracy of the result S. 
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C 



But a check of the condition number k reveals that matrix R is extremely ill-conditioned with 
respect to inversion: 

k = I largest element of R * largest element of S | 
= R(3.3)*S(2,3) 
= 1.125899907 E+1 5 

The condition number k is so large, and R is so ill-conditioned with respect to inversion, that 
the INV function cannot be expected to return an accurate inverse. 

Since the size of the condition number indicates that R may not be accurately inverted, it is a 
good idea to check the result by performing R MPYSand SMPYR. How accurate the result 
returned by the INV function is, depends on how closelythe elements of the products resemble 
those of the 3x3 identity matrix. 

The products R MPY S and S MPY R are shown below: 



M = R MPY S 



1 
2 

2 2 



N -= S MPY R 



~ 3 


-0.5 


2 


-6 


2 


-8 


-2 


0.5 


-2_ 



( 



Neither product resembles the 3x3 identity matrix, confirming that matrix R is too ill- 
conditioned to be accurately inverted. 

I n general, after usi ng the I NV function to invert a matrix and solve systems of linear equations 
or after performing the DET function, it is useful to check the condition number k. An extremely 
large condition number indicates that the parameter matrix is not suitable for matrix inversion 
or computation of the determinant, and that the results of the INV and DET functions should 
not be assumed to be accurate. 



( 
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The MPY Function 

The MPY function returns the matrix product of two arrays: 



[ Line number ] array variable = array variable MPY array variable 



For example: 



^ [oJ] 



B 



[3:] 



-— [^3^][3:] ^11-?.] 



The elements of the new matrix C are found by multiplying each element of the Ith row of the 
first matrix by the corresponding element of the Jth column of the second matrix, then adding 
the values. The sum is the I, Jth element of the product matrix. 

For instance, to do this matrix multiplication by hand, start with 1=1 and J=1 and multiply the 
elements of the first row of A by the corresponding elements of the first column of B, then add: 

1 *2 H- 2*3 = 8 

This is the element found in the first row, first column of C: 
C(1,1) = 8 

Next, make 1=1 and J=2. Multiply each element in the first row of A by the corresponding 
element in the second column of B, and add: 

1 *8 + 2*4= 16 

This is the value assigned to the first row, second column of C: 
C(1,2) = 16 

Now, let 1=2 and J=1. Using the second row of A and the first column of B, 
C(2,1) = 0*2+ (-3)*3 = -9 
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And finally, 1=2 and J=2. Using the second row of A and the second column of B, 
C(2,2) = 0-8+ (-3) • 4 = -12 



( 



These calculations are sunnmarized in the diagram below. At each step, the shaded row of the 
first matrix and the shaded column of the second matrix are the items used to compute the 
shaded element of the product matrix: 



STEP1: 



12 2 8 
0-3 3 4 



8 



C(1,1) 



1 *2 + 2*3 - 8 



STEP 2: 



12 2 8 
0-3 3 4 



8 16 



C(1,2) = 1 2 



1 *8 + 2*4=16 



STEP 3: 



STEP 4: 



12 2 8 

0-3 3 4 

12 2 8 

0-3 3 4 



8 


16 


9 




8 


16 


9 


-12 



C(2,1) 



-3 



C(2,2) = 0-3 



= 0*2+ (-3) * 3 = -9 



0*8+ (-3)* 4 = -12 



The MPY function can only be performed when the number of columns in the first matrix is 
equal to the number of rows in the second matrix. For instance, A MPY B can be performed for 
the following matrices: 



2 3 -4 

3 -1 2 



B 



f 



2x3 



-1 
2 
L 



3 




1 
3x3 



c 



As indicated above, matrix A hasthree columns and matrix B has three rows. Sincethe number 
of columns in A is the same as the number of rows in B, the product C = A MPY B can be 
computed. 

Performing E MPY F results In an error for the following matrices: 



1 





3 








1 








-2 





2 








4 





1 



4x4 




2 

1 U 

3x3 



c 
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Here, matrix E has four columns and matrix F has three rows. The product E MPY Fdoes not 
exist, and performing G = E IVIPY F results in an error, because the number of columns In Eis 
not the same as the number of rows in F. 



The fact that A may be multiplied by B does not necessarily mean that B may be multiplied by A. 
For instance, inthefirstexampleC = AMPYBmay be performed, but D = B MPY A resultsin an 
error. The product B MPY A does not exist, becausethe number of columns in B is not equal to 
the number of rows in A: 



B 



1 


-2 


1 


2 


1 


-3 





1 


1 



3x3 



A = 



[I -? n 



If 
2x3 



Since matrix B has three columns and matrix A has two rows, the product B MPY A does not 
exist. 

As a final exan:i pie, if A is a 2x6 matrix, C = A M PY B may be performed for any matrix B which 
has six rows. That is B may be a 6x1 matrix, a 6x2 matrix, a 6x3 matrix, or a 6x4 matrix, and so 
on. 

I n summary, C = A MPY B can be performed whenever B has as many rows as A has columns. 

The result of A MPY B is a new matrix which has as many rows as A, and as many columns as B. 
For example: 



A = 



n 0-] 
Lo 1 oj 



, B = 



2x3 



3 1 -2" 

0-1 4 

.2 0. 

3x3 



, C = AMPYB 



~Lo -1 4 J 



2x3 
U 



Since A has two rows and B has three columns, there are two rows and three columns in the 
result C. 
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Here is another example: 



r 3 r 

-1 1 
. 7 0. 



B 



L1 5 - 



c 



C = A MPY B 



r ^ 


11 


-1 


1 


_ 7 


0_ 



(-2-, 01 
Ll 5 -2 J 



7 


2 


-21 


-1 


6 


-2 


14 


-7 


oJ 



D = B MPY A = 



p -1 0"] 
Ll 5 -2 J 



r 3 


1 " 


-1 


1 


L 7 


oJ 



Ul6 6 J 



Since matrix A has two columns and matrix B has two rows, C = A MPY Bean be computed. 
The result has as many rows as A and as many columns as B, which means that C is a 3x3 
matrix: 

A MPY B = C 
3x2 2x3-3x3 

Since B has three columns and A has three rows, the product D = B MPY A can also be 
computed. The result has as many rows as B and as many columns as A, which means D is a 
2x2 matrix: 

B MPY A= D 
2x3 3x2-2x2 

Notice that both A M PY B and B MPY A can be performed, but the resulting matrices are not the 
same, and are not even of the same size. 

The MPY function returns the matrix product of two arrays. These parameter arrays must 
previously appear in a DIM statement, using two subscripts to dimension each variable. The 
dimensions of the parameters must be such that the arrays can be multiplied. That is, In order 
to perform A MPY B, the second subscript used to dimension A must be the same as the first 
subscript used to dimension B. For example: 

100 DIM A(7,3),B(3,12) 



c 



c 
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When the MPY function is performed, a new matrix is generated. The result must be assigned 
to a target variable. The target variable must be dimensioned in a DIM statement, using two 
subscripts to indicate the number of rows and columns in the resulting matrix. In order to 
perform C = A MPY B, the first subscript used to dimension C must be the same as the first 
subscript used to dimension A, and the second subscript used to dimension C must be the 
same as the second subscript used to dimension B. For example: 

100 DIM A(7,3),B(3,12),C(7,12) 

The following program illustrates how the MPYfunction can be used to find the matrix product 
of two arrays: 

100 DELETE A,B,C 

110 DIM A(3,3),B(3,2),C(3,2) 

120 READ A,B 

130 DATA 1,2,0,4,1,2,-1,3,0,5,0,-6,1,2,0 

140 C = A MPY B 

150 PRINT "A=";A 

160 PRINT "B=";B 

170 PRINT "C = A MPY B=";C 

This program performs matrix multiplication on two arrays A and B, and prints the result. The 
parameter matrices A and B are dimensioned in line 1 10. Since A is dimensioned to be a 3x3 
matrix, and B is dimensioned to be a 3x2 matrix, the result of A MPY B is dimensioned in the 
same DIM statement to be a 3x2 matrix called C. When line 140 is executed, A MPY B is 
performed and the result is assigned to array variable C. The next three statements cause the 
results to appear on the display, as indicated here: 



A = 



1 


2 


0" 


4 


1 


2 


1 


3 


0_ 



, B = 



5 


0" 




- -7 


2 


6 


1 


C = A MPY B = 


18 


1 


2 


0_ 




-23 


3 



The target for the result of the MPYfunction must not have the same variable name as either of 
the parameters. That is, the following types of statements are not valid: 

A = AMPYB 
B = A MPY B 

Using the same variable name for the target array as for one of the parameters results in an 
error. 

Attempting to perform the MPYfunction without assigning a numeric valueto every element of 
both parameters causes an UNDEFINED VARIABLE error message to be printed on the 
display. 
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Attempting to perform the MPY function causes a SIZE ERROR when one or more of the 
elements in the result is out of range (outside the range +1.0E+308). After a SIZE ERROR 
message appears on the display, the result of performing the MPY function may be obtained by 
entering the target variable name and pressing RETURN. Elements in the result which are out 
of range (too large or too small) contain the largest or smallest number possible, 
+8.988465774E+307. 



c 



A MPY B vs B MPY A 

Matrix multiplication is not commutative, that is, A MPY B does not generally return the same 
result as B MPY A. For instance: 



^-[l-l] ■ - V.l] 



ro 11 [A 31 ro 21 



-BMPv..[-] [04] .[:-] 



c 



Noticethat matricesC = A MPY B and D = B MPY A are not the same. This is to be expected 
when performing matrix multiplication. 

Since the results of A MPY B and B MPY A are usually different, care must be taken when 
determining which of the two products A MPY B or B MPY A is needed. Making the wrong 
choice may result in an incorrect answer, or even an error message: in many cases it is possible 
to perform A MPY B, but not B MPY A because of mismatched dimensions. 
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The Zero Matrix 

One unusual property of matrix multiplication concerns the matrix called because it is filled 
entirely with O's. Inordinaryarithmetic, X*Y = means that either X or Y or both are 0. But this 
is not the case in matrix algebra: A MPY B may be without either A or B being 0. Here is an 
example: 



"1 
2 -2 



I] 



B = 



AMPYB 



^[0^] 



( 
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Here, neither A nor Bis 0, yet the product A MPY Bis 0. Keep in mind that this can happen when 
using the IVIPY function, and don't be alarmed when it does. 



The Difference Between * and the MPY Function 

There is more than one way to multiply matrices. One way uses the arithmetic operator • to 
form the element-by-element product of matrices A and B. The other way uses the MPY 
function to form the "matrix product" of A and B. The matrix product and the element-by- 
element product are computed in different ways, and yield different answers. For example: 



-[0-3] . ^-[11] . 

- — [o4] [II] ^[l-T.] 
---.[^^] [3:] ^U-S 



Notice that A* Band A MPY B give different results. A*B is called the element-by-element 
product of A and B, because each element In the result is the product of the corresponding 
elementsof AandB.Thatis, C = A* B is calculated as f ollows: C(1,1) = A(1,1) *B(1,1) = 1*2 = 
2, C(1, 2) = A(1, 2) *B(1, 2) = 2* 8= 16, and soon. However, D = A MPY B, the matrix product of 
A and B, is obtained in a different manner. 

Do not confuse the operation A* B with the matrix product provided by the MPY function. 
Matrix multiplication MPY has a special relationship to systems of linear equations, and has 
many other significant applications. You will find when working with matrices that the words 
"product" and "multiplication" often mean the matrix product and matrix multiplication, as 
provided by the MPY function. In such situations, using the operator * instead of the MPY 
function results in incorrect answers. 



Raising Matrices to a Power 

A matrix may be raised to a power i n more than one way. One method uses the operator t or * 
to raise each element of an array to a specified power. Another method finds the powers of a 
matrix by using the MPY function. 
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For example, At2 creates a matrix whose elements are the square of the corresponding ^ 
elements in A. Likewise, A • A is the element-by-element product of A with itself, and causes 
each element of A to be squared in the same manner as At2. However, A MPY A squares A by 
computing the matrix product of A with itself, and gives a different result, as seen in the 
following example: 



1 
2 3 



A-^A=A!2= 



'0 1" 


, B=A MPY A= 


"2 


[4 9J 




[6 



11 J 



c 



It is important not to confuse these methods of raising matrices to a power. Certain situations 
call forthe "power" of a matrixto be computed by repeatedly performing the MPYf unction. In 
such cases, using the operator t or * by mistake produces incorrect answers. 



How Matrix Multiplication Relates to Systems of Linear Equations 

A set of simultaneous equations can be represented by a matrix product. For example, 
consider the following equations: 

3x + 2y = 5 
4x+ y = 11 

An equivalent way to state the equations uses a matrix product: 



[vi-^-iu] 



The first matrix in the above expression is called the "coefficient matrix" because its elements 
are the coefficients of x and y in the original set of equations. The second matrix is a column 
consisting of the unknowns x and y, and the third matrix is a column consisting of the 
constants which appear to the right in the original set of equations. 

If A is the coefficient matrix, X is the column of unknowns, and Bisthecolumn of constants, the 
above expression can be written more compactly as follows: 

AX = B 



( 



c 
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AX is the matrix product of A and X. The expression AX = B is equivalent to the original set of 
equations. This fact may be verified by working out the matrix multiplication as follows: 



-=c:][:] = c:i> 



B 



But, in this example, B is the column 



5 
11 



, therefore the equation AX= B says the following: 



3x -h 2y = 5 

and 
4x + y = 1 1 



These are the original two equations. In other words, the matrix product form is an equivalent 
way to state a system of equations. 



NOTE 

Do not enter a matrix of the type [yj from the keyboard. The elements of a matrix 
must always be assigned numeric values, and attempting to assign variable names 
such asxory result in an error. The discussion above is provided only to help you 
understand the relationship between linear equations and matrix multiplication. 
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The TRN Function 

The TRN function returns the transpose of a matrix: 



[ Line number ] array variable = TRN array variable 



( 



When the TRN function is performed on a matrix, the result is a new matrix found by making the 
columns into rows, or the rows into columns. For instance, when B = TRN(A) is performed, 
each row in A becomes the corresponding column in B. This is equivalentto saying that each 
column in A becomes the corresponding row in B. For example: 



ri 3 51 

^^ [8-2 oj .B==TRN(A) = 



1 8- 
3 -2 
L5 0. 



In this example, A is a 2x3 matrix. When the TRN function is performed on A, the result is the 
3x2 matrix B shown above. 

Noticethatthefirstrowof Aisthesameasthefirstcolumnof B, andthesecondrowof Aisthe 
sameasthesecond column of B. Likewise, the first column of A is the same as the first row of B, 
thesecondcolumnof A is the same as the second row of B, and so on. Matrix Bis the transpose 
of matrix A. 



( 



When the TRN function is performed, the number of rows and columns are reversed. In the 
above example, A is a 2x3 matrix, so B = TRN(A) is a 3x2 matrix. In general terms, when A is a 
matrix having K rows and N columns, B = TRN(A) is a matrix having N rows and K columns. 

If A is a matrix consisting of one row, the TRN function returns a matrix consisting of one 
column, and vice versa. For instance: 



A= [6 18] 



B = TRN (A) 



6 

1 

L8. 



Inthisexample, A is a 1x3 matrix, that is, a row containing three elements. Bis the transpose of 
A, and is therefore a 3x1 matrix, a column containing three elements. Not assigning a numeric 
value to one or more of the elements of the parameter matrix, causes an UNDEFINED 
VARIABLE error message to be printed on the display when the TRN function is performed. 



( 
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If a matrix is to be used as a parameter for the TRN function, it must be dimensioned in a DIM 
statement, using two subscripts to indicate the number of rows and columns in the matrix. For 
example, if a 5x6 matrix A is to besupplied to the TRN function, A must be dimensioned in the 
following statement: 

DIM A(5,6) 

When the parameter for the TRN function is a matrix consisting of one row of four elements, the 
matrix should not be dimensioned as DIM A(4). The correct way to dimension the matrix is: 

DIM A(1,4) 

When the TRN function is performed, the result is a new matrix, which must be assigned to an 
array variable, called the target variable because it serves as a "target" for the new matrix. The 
target variable must be dimensioned in a DIM statement, using two subscripts to indicate the 
numberof rows and columns. The subscripts used to dimension the target variable must bethe 
reverse of the subscripts used to dimension the parameter variable. For instance: 

DIM A(5,6),B(6,5) 

This statement dimensions a 5x6 matrix A which may be used as a parameter for the TRN 
function. Matrix B may be used as the target variable, because it is dimensioned to be a 6x5 
matrix. Forgetting to dimension the target variable causes an INVALID FUNCTION 
ARGUMENT message to appear on the display. 

The following program lllustrateshowtheTRNfunctionmay be used to find the transpose of a 
matrix: 

100 DELETE A,B / 

110 DIM A(2,3),B(3,2) | 

120 READ A 

130 DATA 1,3,5,8,-2,0 

140 B = TRN (A) 

150 PRINT B 

This program computes the transpose of a 2x3 matrix A, and assigns the result to target 
variable B. The first line of the program deletes variables A and B from memory. This is a 
precautionary measureto make sure that the variables are in an undefined state before line 110 
is executed. (Previously defined numeric variables cannot be dimensioned as array variables 
without first deleting them from memory.) 
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Line 1 10 dimensions tine variable A to be a 2x3 matrix. Variable B is to be used as the target 
variable, and is dimensioned in the same statement to be a 3x2 matrix. 

When line 120 is executed, the numbers contained in line 130 are assigned to matrix A in row 
major order. The result is shown below: 



Ls -2 oj 



In line 140, TRN(A) is performed and the result is assigned to the target variable. Finally, line 
150 causes the result to appear on the display. The result is shown below: 



B = TRN (A) = 



1 8 
3 -2 
L5 0. 



The transpose of a matrix A does not have the same shape as matrix A, unless A is square (has 
the same number of rows as columns). For this reason, caution must be used when giving the 
same name to the target variable as to the parameter variable. For example: 

100 DELETE A 

110 DIM A(5,2) 

120 READ A 

130 DATA 1,2,6,-4,3,0,8,1,-2 

140 A = TRN (A) 

150 PRINT A 

This program causes a SHAPE ERROR message to appear on the display. The SHAPE ERROR 
occurs when line 140 is executed, because the statement 140 A=TRN{A) uses the same 
variable name for the target variable and the parameter of the TRN function. When the 
statement is executed, an attempt is made to assign the transpose of A, a 2x5 matrix, to array 
variable A, which is dimensioned in line 110 to be a 5x2 matrix. A SHAPE ERROR results. 

When matrix A is square (has the same number of rows as columns), the transpose of A does 
have the same shape as A. In this case, the same variable name can be used for the target 
variable as for the parameter of the TRN function. For example: 

100 DELETE A 

110DIM A(3,3) 

120 READ A 

130 DATA 1,2,6,-4,3,0,8,1,-2 

140 A =- TRN (A) 

150 PRINT A 



( 



c 
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This program is the same as the previous one, but lines 100 and 120 have been modified to 
make A a square 3x3 matrix. This time, line 140 does not cause a SHAPE ERROR, because A 
and the transpose of A are of the same shape and have the same num ber of elements. When the 
statement A = TRN(A) is executed, the transpose of A is computed and assigned to array 
variable A, replacing the original matrix A. The statement 140 PRINT A; causes the result to 
appear on the display as indicated below: 



"1 


-4 


8- 


2 


3 


1 


-6 





-2. 



A = 

The statement A = TRN(A) causes the original matrix A to be replaced by TRN(A). Care must 
be taken not to "overwrite" the original matrix A in this way, if A is needed in later parts of the 
program. In general. It is safer to use different variable names for the target variable and the 
parameter variable; however, if a matrix has been overwritten by its transpose, the original 
matrix can be recovered by performing the TRN function again. 

SUMMARY 

An array is an ordered collection of data items arranged in a defined pattern. Arrays in the 
Graphic System can be one or two dimensional. Elements of one dimensional arrays are 
referenced with a single subscri pt; elements of two dimensional arrays are referenced with two 
subscripts. 

The memory required to contain an array is allocated with the DIM statement. You can 
dimension an array to a smaller number of elements with no problem, but to re-dimension an 
arrayto a larger number of elements, you must first deletethe array from memory and then re- 
allocate the space. 

You can input data to an array without having to utilize a FOR/NEXT loop for subscripts by 
using INPUT or READ. The array isfilled in row major order, i.e., thefirst row isfilled first from 
the lowest-to-highest subscript, then the second row, and so on. Data can be output similarly, 
using PRINT. Array assignments can be used to copy one array into another, or to set all the 
elements of an array equal to a single value. You can perform arithmetic operations on arrays 
just as you would with numeric variables. 

In addition to performing simple arithmetic operations on arrays, the Graphic System performs 
algebraic operations on matrices. These algebraic operations are called matrix functions to 
distinguish them from other array operations. The matrix functions provide the determinant 
(DET), the identity matrix (I DN), the inverse and solutions to systems of linear equations (INV), 
the matrix product (MPY), and the transpose (TRN). 
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EXAMPLE PROGRAMS 

TITLE: Student Grade Averages 

DESCRIPTION: This program inputs student names and grades, and outputs the averages of 
each student plus the class average. You supply the program with the number of students and 
the number of grades per student. 

PROGRAM LISTING: 



c 



100 REMARK STUDENT GRADE AUERAGES 


lie PAGE 




120 PRINT "ENTER 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS: "5 


138 INPUT N 




140 PRINT "ENTER 


NUMBER OF GRADES PER STUDENT: "S 


159 INPUT M 




160 DELETE G 




170 DIM G(I1> 




180 PRINT -ENTER 


STUDENT NAME FOLLOWED BY GRADES" 


190 PRINT 




200 PRINT 




210 C»0 




220 FOR J»l TO N 




230 INPUT SI 




240 S«0 




250 FOR I"l TO M 




260 PRINT "<"|ir 


•) "J 


270 INPUT G<I) 




280 S»S+G<I) 




290 NEXT I 




300 A>S/M 




310 PRINT nt* AUERAGE- "}A 


320 PRINT 




330 PRINT 




340 C«C*A 




350 NEXT J 




360 A>C/N 




370 PRINT 




380 PRINT 




390 PRINT "CLASS 


AUERAGE> ";A 



( 



480 END 



METHODOLOGY: The data is input with a nested FOR loop v\/hich also provides visual 
organization of the data. The DELETE in line 160 permits array "G" to be redimensioned to a 
larger size on succeeding runs of the program. 



( 
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OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN. The program responds with ENTER 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS. Enter the number and press RETURN. The next prompting is 
ENTER NUIVIBER OF GRADES PER STUDENT. Enter this number, then press RETURN. The 
last prompting is ENTER STUDENT NAME FOLLOWED BY GRADES. Enter the name of the 
first student, press RETURN, then enter the student's grades, separating the grades with 
RETURN. When the last grade has been entered, the student's average is output. You then 
enter the name of the next student, etc. When all the information has been entered, the class 
average is output. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



ENTER NUMBER OF STUDENTS: 3 

ENTER NUMBER OF GRADES PER STUDENT: 3 

ENTER STUDENT NAME FOLLOWED BY GRADES 



STUDENT 1 

<1) 78 

<2> 87 

<3> 89 

Ut AUERACEs 84.6666666667 



STUDENTS 

<1> 75 

<2) 93 

(3) 84 

n* AMERAGE" 84 



STUDENTS 

<1> 91 

<2) 89 

<3> 98 

tn AUERAGE- 96 



CLASS AUERAGE- 86.2222222222 
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TITLE: Security Analysis Program 

DESCRIPTION: The program inputs monthly closing prices for stocl<s over a period of time, 
and outputs the average price and standard deviation for each security. Theoretically, the 
stock with the largest standard deviation is the one exhibiting the most rapid change in closing 
prices. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

100 REMARK tt SECURITY ANALYSIS PROGRAM 

U0 PRINT "ENTER THE NUMBER OF STOCKS TO BE ANALYZED: "j 

120 INPUT N 

130 PRINT "ENTER THE NUMBER OF PRICES PER STOCK: "; 

140 INPUT M 

150 DELETE S 

160 DIM S(N,M> 

170 REMARK INPUT DATA 

180 FOR 1^1 TO N 

190 PRINT "ENTER THE "IMJ" PRICES FOR SECURITY I "JI 

200 FOR J«l TO M 

210 PRINT »("jj;")l"} 

220 INPUT S<I,J) 

230 NEXT J 

240 NEXT I 

250 REMARK OUTPUT THE AUG. PRICE AND STD. DEUIATION 

260 PACE jr 

270 PRINT "SECURITY •"."AUG. PRICE", "STO. DEUIATION" I 

280 PRINT V 

290 FOR I«l TO N 

300 T1»0 

310 FOR J-1 TO M 

320 T1«T1+S<1,J) 

330 NEXT J 

340 A«T1/H 

350 T2>e 

360 FOR J«l TO M 

370 T2«T2*<S<I,J)-A)t2 

380 NEXT J 

390 D»<T2/(M-l))t8.5 

400 PRINT I,A,D 

410 NEXT I 

420 PRINT 

430 PRINT 

446 REMARK OUTPUT AVERAGES 

450 PRINT "MONTH", "AUG (ALL STOCKS)" 

460 PRINT 

470 FOR J»l TO M 

480 T1«0 

490 FOR I»l TO N 

580 T1»T1+S<I,J) 

510 NEXT I 

520 PRINT J,T1/N 

530 NEXT J 

540 END 



c 
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METHODOLOGY: Nested FOR loops are used to input and output data. The DELETE in line 
150 permits upward redimensioning of the array "S". The standard deviation is obtained in line 
390. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. The program responds with 
"ENTER THE NUMBER OF STOCKS TO BE ANALYZED". Enter the appropriate figure and 
press RETURN. The next prompt is "ENTER THE NUIVIBER OF PRICES PER STOCK". Enter a 
number corresponding to the number of closing prices involved, and press RETURN. The 
program then goes on to asl< you to enter the various prices. Once this is done, the average 
price and standard deviation for each set of stocks is output, followed by the average price for 
all stocks for each month. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



RUN 

ENTER THE NUMBER OF STOCKS TO BE ANALYZED: 

ENTER THE NUMBER OF PRICES PER STOCK: 3 



ENTER THE 
<l)$56.5e 
(2)$56.90 
(3)$57.18 
ENTER THE 
(1)145.89 
(2)145.34 
(3)»44.9e 
ENTER THE 
(1)$78.98 
(2)$78.e4 
(3)$79.10 
ENTER THE 
(1)$23.56 
(2)»23.98 
(3)$23.90 



3 PRICES FOR SECURITY t 1 



3 PRICES FOR SECURITY • 2 



3 PRICES FDR SECURITY • 3 



3 PRICES FOR SECURITY « 4 



SECURITY # 

1 
2 
3 
4 



AUG. PRICE 

56.8333333333 
45.3766666667 
78.7066666667 
23.8133333333 



STD. DEUIATION 

0.38558504633 
0.496017472811 
0.580459588828 
0.223889715782 



MONTH 

1 
2 
3 



AUG (ALL STOCKS) 

51.2325 

51.065 

51.25 
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TITLE: Questionnaire Analysis 

DESCRIPTION: The program inputs data obtained from questionnaires, and outputs a 
tabulation of the responses. The program also outputs a cross tabulation; that is, it reveals the 
numberof respondents giving each possible combination of responses to any two questions of 
your choosing. Ten possible responses are allowed for each question. A response of "0" 
means "no response"; the remaining nine responses can be 1 through 9. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

100 REH***QUESTIONNAIRE ANALYSIS PROGRAH 

110 PAGE 

120 PRIHT "ENTER NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE "J 

130 INPUT HI 

140 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER OF CROSS TABULATIONS: "J 

150 INPUT H2 

160 IF N2>0 THEN 190 

170 PRINT "INUALID ENTRY!" 

180 GO TO 140 

190 DELETE R,}<,Y,C,T 

200 DIM R(Hl>,X<N2),Y(N2)iC(N2,iee>,T(NM0> 

210 T«0 

220 C»0 

230 N3«0 /' 

240 PRINT "ENTER QUESTIONS TO BE CROSS-TABULATED (N,N): " I 

250 FOR I«l TO N2 ^ 

260 INPUT X(I),Y<I) 

270 IF X(I)«Y(I) THEN 240 

280 NEXT I 

290 PRINT "ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER "iHlH 

300 FOR I>1 TO Nl 

310 PRINT "("{ir) "» 

320 INPUT R(I) 

330 IF R(I)>9 THEN 350 

340 IF R(I>->e THEN 380 

350 PRINT "RESPONSE MUST BE BETMEEN AND 9" 

360 PRINT "RE-ENTER RESPONSE <";n") " 

370 GO TO 320 

380 T<I,R(I)+l)«T<I,R<I)+l)*l 

390 NEXT I 

400 REM»»»»SUM CROSS-TABS 

410 FOR I«l TO N2 

420 R9=10«R<X(I))+R(Y<I)) 

430 C<I,R9)sC(I,R9)+l 

440 NEXT I 

450 H3=N3+1 

460 PRINT "ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (YES=1, N0=2) "; 

470 INPUT Q 

480 GO TO Q OF 290,490 

490 PAGE 

500 REM«**OUTPUT RESULTS 



c 
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510 PRINT "MUNBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES" "}N3 

520 PRINT 

530 FOR 1=1 TO HI 

540 PRINT "RESPONSES TO QUESTION "Jl 

550 PRINT 

560 PRINT "RESPONSE", "NUHBER", "PERCENT" 

570 PRINT "ttnnttnttttitunttntttttuttntttttttttt" 

580 IF T(I,1)«0 THEN 610 

590 P=0.1*INT(1000*T<I,l)/N3+e.5) 

600 PRINT "N0NE",T(I,1),P 

610 FOR J»2 TO 10 

620 T9»T<I,J) 

630 IF T9«0 THEN 666 

640 P«0.1*IHT<1000«T9/N3+e.5) 

650 PRINT J-1,T9,P 

666 NEXT J 

670 PRINT 

680 PRINT 

690 NEXT I 

700 REM»*«OUTPUT CROSS-TABS 

710 FOR I»l TO N2 

720 PRINT 

730 PRINT "CROSS-TABULATION "{I 

740 PRINT 

750 PRINT "RESPONSE TO", "RESPONSE TO" 

760 PRINT "QUESTION "}X( I), "QUESTION •;Y<I), -NUHBER","PCT. " 

776 PRINT 'ttttntntttttt*ttutnt*nttttttttttttttttt*t**tt*t*%t*n*v 

780 FOR >1 TO 168 

790 C9=C(I,J) 

800 IF C9a0 THEN 938 

810 R1=INT<J/10) 

820 R2=J-10*R1 

630 IF R1=0 THEN 860 

840 PRINT Rl,""; 

850 GO TO 870 

860 PRINT "NONE",""; 

870 IF R2=0 THEN 908 

880 PRINT R2,""J 

890 GO TO 910 

900 PRINT "NONE",""} 

910 P9s0.1*INT<1000*C9/N3+0.5) 

920 PRINT C9,P9 

930 NEXT J 

940 NEXT I 

950 PRINT "END OF PROGRAM" 

960 END 
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METHODOLOGY:The program involvesfairlyextensivemanipulations with arrays, usingthe 
contents of one array to subscript another array. The responses to the questionnaire are stored 
i n array R, and the response totals are stored i n array T. The results of the cross-tabulations are 
accumulated in array C. Array C contains one row for each requested cross-tabulation, and 
one hundred columns. The one hundred columns in C exist to provide a location 
corresponding to each possible pair of responses in the cross-tabulation. For example, in 
cross-tabulation 3, suppose that the response to the "first" question is 9, and the response to 
the "second" question is 2. In this case, 1 is added to the contents of C(3,92). 

The response to the "first" question is multiplied by 10 and summed with the response to the 
"second" question; this becomes the "column" subscri pt for array C. See statement 420. Later, 
this technique is reversed: the question numbers are extracted from the "column" subscript 
(statements 800 and 810), in effect, the technique makes it possible to simulate a three- 
dimensional array. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. The program responds with 
"ENTER NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE". Enter the appropriate number 
and press RETURN. The program then asks "ENTER NUMBER OF CROSS TABULATIONS". 
Enter the desired number (^1) and press RETURN. The next prompting is "ENTER 
QUESTIONS TO BE CROSS-TABULATED (N,N)". To cross-tabulate questions 1 and 4, for 
example, enter 1,4. The program will input as many of these pairs as there are questions to be 
cross-tabulated. (You cannot cross-tabulate a question with itself.) Following this, the 
program respondswith "ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER 1". Once you 
have entered this information, following each entry with RETURN, the program asks 
"ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE? (YES = 1, NO = 2)". Enter the appropriate response, and the 
program continues in this fashion until all the questionnaire data has been input. Following 
this, the tabulation and requested cross-tabulations are output. 

OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



ENTER NUMBER OF QUESTIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 3 

ENTER NUMBER OF CROSS TABULftTIOHSS 2 

ENTER QUESTIONS TO BE CROSS-TABULATED (N,N)2 

1,2 

lf3 

ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER I 

(1) 1 
<2) 2 
(3) 7 

ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (YES*!, N0«2) I 
ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER 2 

(1) 

(2) 2 

(3) 5 



r 



c 



c 



c 
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ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? <YES>1, N0-2> 1 

ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUHBER 

<1) 9 

<2) 4 

(3> 5 

ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (YES-l, N0-2> 1 

ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUHBER 

<1> 1 

(2> 2 

(3) 4 

ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (YES>t, N0«2) 1 

ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUMBER 

<1) I 

(2) e 

(3) 5 

ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (VES'l, N0»2) 1 

ENTER RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE NUHBER 

<1) I 

<2) 2 

(3) 5 

ANOTHER QUESTIONNAIRE ? (YES^l, N0s2> 2 



NUMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES* 6 

RESPONSES TO QUESTION 1 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENT 

utnnntnntntntnttutttttnttnttutu 

NONE 1 16.7 

i 4 66.7 

9 1 16.7 



RESPONSES TO QUESTION 2 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENT 

ntuntntttnmtnntnnttuutnttutttt 

NONE 1 16.7 

2 4 66.7 

4 1 16.7 



RESPONSES TO QUESTION 3 

RESPONSE NUMBER PERCENT 

iuuuntttttnttttttnttttntuutttnttttt 

4 1 16.7 

5 4 66.7 
7 I 16.7 
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( 



NONE 


2 


1 


HONE 


1 


2 


9 


4 



CROSS'TABULATION 1 

RESPONSE TO RESPONSE TO 

QUESTION 1 QUESTION 2 NUHBER PCT. 

utntttutnttttnttttntttttntmttttntutttnttuttun 

1 16.7 

1 16.7 

3 58 

1 16.7 



CROSS-TABULATION 2 

RESPONSE TO RESPONSE TO 

QUESTION 1 QUESTION 3 NUMBER PCT. 

unnntnuntttntmnttttttttutuntnnttttttuu**** 

NONE 5 1 16.7 

1 4 1 16.7 

1 5 2 33.3 

1 7 1 16.7 

9 5 1 16.7 

END OF PROGRAM 



( 



( 
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All of the programming techniques discussed so far have been concerned with arithmetic 
data — numbers have been read into the memory, something is done to the numbers, and 
numbers appear as output. In some of the examples, alphabetic data has been carried along 
in the form of literal strings used to enhance output or prompt for input. Up to now, how- 
ever, no operations have been performed on alphabetic data, or "character strings". 

BASIC provides a number of built-in facilities for processing character strings or non- 
numeric data. This section of the manual addresses the types of things that can be done 
with strings. 

One characteristic that every string has is its length. Length corresponds to the number of 
characters present in the string. For example, the string "PROG RAM" has a length of seven. 
If can be envisioned as appearing in the memory like this: 



character position 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


p 


R 





G 


R 


A 


M 



This brings out another characteristic of strings: each character has its own unique position 
within the string. The character positions are numbered from left to right, with the number 
1 corresponding to the leftmost character. 

At this point, some mention should be made concerning the representation of string data 
in the Graphic System memory. Obviously, if the character string "PROGRAM". . . 
stored in memory, it must be represented with some numeric equivalent. The machine 
works with binary numbers (1's and O's), not with A's, B's, and C's. Also, if each computing 
system represented string data differently, the programmer's task would approach true 
chaos instead of its present state of occasional perplexity. To escape this trap, a standardized 
code has been established that had its beginning with the teletype; the code is the ASCI I 
code (for American Standard Code for Information Interchange). Each character has an 
equivalent decimal number ranging from to 127. (A tabulation of the ASCII character set 
is included in the Appendix.) The letter "C", for example, appears in the ASCI I code as the 
binary pattern 1000011, which also is the binary equivalent for the decimal number 67. 
From the standpoint of programming the Graphic System, all you need be concerned with 
is the fact that each character has a decimal equivalent. These numbers are within the range 
of th rough 127. 
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String Assignment Statements 

String data can be assigned to string variables with the familiar assignnnent operator. String 
variables, you will recall, consist of one letter (A through Z) followed by a dollar sign ($), 
as in A$, B$, X$, etc. String assignment examples: 

100 LET Als^ABCDE** 
110 BI^TROGRAM" 
120 C$=A$ 



( 



[ 



Generally, string assignment statements look like 

[line number] target string = source string 

which means that characters are transferred from the source string to the target string. The 
source string can be a previously defined string variable (as in line 120 above) or a character 
string enclosed within quotes (lines 100 and 110 above). 



Dimensioning String Variables 

String variables in the Graphics System have a default length of 72 characters. This cor- 
responds to the maximum number of characters that can be printed on one line of the dis- 
play. The total length of a string variable can be thought to consist of a working size and a 
physical size. To illustrate, consider a statement like 

500 LET Af^'^JOHN DOE" 

where A$ has not been previously dimensioned. This commits space in the memory as 
shown below: 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) (11) (12) (13) 


' t 


(71) (72) 


J 





H 


N 




D 





E 












"/ / 
.r /*.-, 






-. — Working size (8 cha 
-• — Physical size (72 ch 


r ) 




1 


1 •/ 
ar. b\ 


^def 


aulf) 



















( [ 



I 



Assuming for the moment that no further characters are to be added to A$, the resulting 
situation is that a significant amount of space in memory is left unused. The way around this 
is to allocate space using a DIM statement. The form is essentially the same as the DIM 
statement used with numeric arrays: 



c 
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[Line number] DIM string variable (numeric expression) 



where the numeric expression is rounded to an integer and becomes the physical size of the 
string. Strings may be dimensioned longer than 72 characters; the maximum length is bounded 
only by the amount of memory available. Continuing with the example of "JOHN DOE", a 
more appropriate utilization of memory results through the following program segment: 

see DIM Ai(8> 

51 e LET AI«-JOHH DOE" 



This allocates memory for A$ as follows: 



J 





H 


N 




DOE 



-•— working size — ^ 
-•—physical size — 



Here, the working size and the physical size are the same, resulting in a more efficient use 
of memory space. 

If you attempt to assign a source string to a target having insufficient space to contain it, 
an error will result. That is, if you attempt to place a ten character string into a string 
variable that has been dimensioned to contain five characters, you will receive an error 
message in return. 



String Input/Output 

The INPUT, READ/DATA, and PRINT statements can be used with string data in essentially 
the same manner as with numeric data. A statement like 
150 INPUT Al 

behaves as before, placing a question mark on the screen indicating that the BASIC interpreter 
is awaiting data. You then enter the appropriate character string and press RETURN. The 
string need not be enclosed in quotes. If the string is enclosed in quotes, then the quote 
marks just become part of the string. 
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Similarly, the READ statement causes the BASIC interpreter to assign the next data item in I 

a DATA statement to the variable specified in the READ statement, as in 



200 READ A$, B$ 



500 DATA "JOHN DOE", "1530 MAIN ST." 

String values in DATA statements must be enclosed in quotes and separated by commas. 
Notice in statement 500 above the presence of digits in a character string. It is important to 
recognize that a distinction exists between the number 5 and the character 5. Numbers can 
enter into arithmetic operations; characters are ASCI I characters like "X", "Y", "7", and 
"#". The letter "4", for example, cannot be used in a math operation. 



150 READX, A$ 
160 READ Y, Z 



700 DATA 214, "JONES", 5.75, 40 

Obviously, you have to ensure that the order of the data types appearing in the READ state- 
ment corresponds to the data present in the DATA statement. If you attempt to READ 
string data, but the next data item in the DATA statement is numeric (not enclosed in quotes), 
you will be presented with an error message. Similarly, if you try to READ numeric data, 
and the next data item is non-numeric, an error will occur. 

String variables can also be mixed with numeric variables in a PRINT statement, as in' 
200 PRINT X$JY(N)|C$5Y(N41) 



[ 
1 
( 
I 
[ 



The fact that character strings enclosed within quotes can appear in a DATA statement sug- I 

gests that you can mix numeric and non-numeric data in a DATA statement, and indeed you 
can. For instance: 



c [ 
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String Comparisons 

Control of program execution can be accomplished through string comparisons resulting in 
conditional transfers. The method is quite similar to the way in which numeric comparisons 
are performed, using an IF. . . THEN. . . statement as before. The syntax form is essentially 
the same: 



[Line number] IF numeric expression THEN line number 



The only difference is the way the numeric expression is constructed, taking the form 

cfiaracter-string relational-operator character-string 

where the relational-operator, as before, can be any of the six relational operators and 
character-string can be either a string constant or a string variable. 

Some examples of string IF. . . THEN. . . statements: 

lee IF AI«BI THEN 508 
lie IF M>f$ THEN 600 
120 IF BI«*'END- THEN 300 



As mentioned earlier, characters are represented in the Graphic System using the ASCII 
code. In this scheme, each character in the set of 128 characters has a unique decimal equiv- 
alent within the range of th rough 127. Thus, "A" is 65, "6" is 54, "I" is 33, etc. The fact 
that each character is represented numerically forms the basis for making string comparisons. 
You can say that "A" is less than "B" because "A", in ASCII decimal equivalence, is 65 
while ''B" is 66. 

Character strings are evaluated on a character-by-character basis from left to right. The first 
character inequality discovered in the two strings determines the relationship. Consider the 
following two character strings: 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) (11) 


© 


p 


A 


R 


E 


N 


T 


H 


E 


S 


1 


S 








@ 


p 


A 


R 


E 


N 


T 


H 


E 


S 


E 


S 
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In comparing these two strings, the BASIC interpreter determines that string (?) is greater 
than string (2) . This relationship is determined when the 10th pair of characters (the first 
inequality) is examined. The first 9 pairs are equivalent, but in the 10th pair the "I" has a 
numeric representation greater than the "E". No further comparisons are performed once 
the first inequality is located. 

The SET CASE/SET NOCASE statements (mentioned in the Dl RECTI VES section) affect 
string comparisons. When the default condition of SET CASE is in effect, lower case letters 
are temporarily converted to their upper case equivalents when string comparisons are made. 
When SET NO CASE is in effect, lower case and upper case letters are not equivalent in 
string comparisons. A tabulation of the ASCI I character set is in the Appendix. 

Concatenation 

Concatenation is the process of linking (or joining) character strings together. If you con- 
catenate a "T" and an "H" and an "E", you get "THE". Concatenation is accomplished 
with the concatenation operator, which is the ampersand symbol (&). You concatenate string 
constants as shown below: 

180 Af-"CHARACTER"i"STRIMG" 

which yields "CHARACTERSTRING". Or, the operation can involve string constants and 
string variables, as in 

100 AlsBltc'^ES** 
110 fil«"ANTriiBI 



c 



Also, concatenation can involve string variables like 
100 AMBnCt 

Concatenation takes the form 



[Line number] target string = character string & character string 



where the character string can be either a string constant or a string variable, and the 
target string must have a physical size of sufficient length to contain the result. 



c 



( 
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Substrings 

A substring is a segment of a character string. Thus, "AMPLE" is a substring of "EXAMPLE" 
and "HISTOWN" is a substring of "JOHN DOE, HISTOWN, OHIO". BASIC gives you the 
ability to identify, isolate, and connpare segments of strings with an eye towards character 
string manipulation. This means that you can process mixed data consisting of numeric and 
non-numeric data. The number of words in a string can be determined by looking for a blank 
between words. You can identify sentences by looking for periods at the end. 



The LEN Function 

When a string contains an unknown number of characters, as might be the case when using 
the default string dimension of 72 characters, you can determine the current length (or 
number of characters) by employing the built-in length function. This is written and used in 
a manner which is essentially the same as the mathematical functions: 



. ^^. string constant 
LEN { 

string variable 



The LEN function returns an integer indicating the number of characters, or working size, 
of the specified string variable. An example: 

100 LET A*«"ALPHABIT- 
110 LET X«LEH<AI) 



In this case, X is assigned the number 8. You can use LEN as you would any other function. 
Continuing with the above example: 

120 DIH B$(2tLEN(AI)> 



This statement dimensions a string variable (B$) with twice the physical size of A$. You 
can use LEN in IF. . . THEN. . . statements: 

130 LET B>«A$I.AI 

140 IF LEN<B$)>72 THEN 160 

150 GO TO 170 

160 PRINT "B$ CONTAINS «|LEN(B«>r CHAKACTER8" 

170 END 
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Recalling that the Graphic System Display is 72 characters wide, line 140 checks to see if 
B$ is longer than the number of characters the screen can contain. Statement 130 concate- 
nates A$ with itself. 



The SEG Function 

You can extract a substring from an existing string with the three-parameter SEG (for seg- 
ment) function. This has the form: 



'\ 



[Line number] [LET] string variable = SEG ( I ^^""'"^ constant | ^ numeric expression , 

\ string variable J 



numeric expression 



where the first numeric expression specifies the starting position of the substring within 
the string, and the second numeric expression specifies the number of characters con- 
tained in the substring. A short example: 

lee READ A$ 

lie B$>SEG<Af|7,5) 
128 DATA "HENRY JONES" 

In this case, B$ is assigned the substring "JONES", which is a 5 character substring starting 
at the 7th position of A$ (counting the blank character). A further example: 

100 A$= "SUBSTRING" 
110 FOR 1=1 TO LEH(A$> 
120 e*=SEG(A$,I,l) 
130 C*=SEG(AI,1,I) 
140 PRINT B*,C* 
150 NEXT I 
160 ENO 



The output from the above example: 

S S 

U SU 

B SUB 

S SUBS 

T SU8ST 

R SUBSTR 

I SUBSTR I 

H SUBSTR IN 

C SUBSTRING 
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The POS Function 

An additional character handling function allows you to search for the occurrence of a parti- 
cular substring within a specified string. You can look for a letter, a word, a phrase, etc. 
The function that facilitates this capability is the POS (for position) function with the 
following form: 



POS 



string constant 
string variable 



11 



string constant 
string variable 



I , numeri 



c expression ) 



where the first string in the parentheses following POS is the string to be searched. The 
second string is the substring to be found. The numeric expression specifies a character 
position which is the starting location for the search. The POS function returns an integer 
which is the position of the first occurrence of the substring to be found within the string 
that is searched. 

To illustrate the POS function, assume that you have previously dimensioned a string (A$) 
to a length of 26, and it contains the alphabet in the usual sequence: 



Location 
Contents (A$) 

Location 
Contents (A$) 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1 


J 


K 


L 


M 




14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


N 





P 


Q 


R 


S 


T 


U 


V 


W 


X 


Y 


Z 



The following statements return the indicated results: 



Statement 



Contents of P 



100P = POS(A$, "XYZ",1) 
110P = POS(A$, "H",1) 
120P = POS(A$,"HIJK",1) 
130P = POS(A$,"HIJK",12) 
140P = POS(A$,"BX",1) 



24 

8 

8 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

"JOHN" has also been isolated at this point and placed in C$. I 

159 LET A*=B$g,"," r 

168 LET A$=A$«<C* I 

A$ now contains the string "DOE,JOHN" and the switch is complete. 

( [ 

The short program below is more involved: it inputs a sentence, and then prints out a fre- 
quency table listing each letter of the alphabet that appears in the sentence, plus the number [ 

nf timp<! it i<; iiqpH I 



The following program segment is an additional example of the POS and SEG functions, 
taking the name "JOHN DOE" and switching it around to "DOE, JOHN". The technique 
depends on a blank character separating the first and last names. 

160 LET ft$="JOHN DOE" 

110 LET L=LEN<A*> 

120 LET P=POS(ft$," M) 

L now contains the length of A$, and P contains a number indicating the position of the 
blank character separating the first and last name. 

130 LET Bt=SEG<A$,P+i,L-P) 



'DOE" has now been isolated and placed in B$. 
140 LET CI=SEGCA$,1,P-1) 



100 DIM A$(26) 

lie LET AI="ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUUHXYZ" 

120 PRINT "ENTER SENTENCE: "; 

130 INPUT e$ 

140 L=LEN(B»> 

150 REMARK— SEARCH FOR FIRST OCCURENCE OF EACH LETTER OF ALPHABET 

160 FOR I«l TO 26 

170 SI=SEG(AI,I,1) 

180 F=0 

190 P=P0S(BI,S$,1) 

200 IF P=0 THEN 340 

210 P1=P 

220 F=F+1 

230 REMARK— SEARCH FOR SUBSEQUENT OCCURENCES 

240 P«P0S<BI,S$,P1+1) 

250 IF P«0 THEN 290 

260 P1=P 

270 F=F+1 

280 GO TO 240 

290 PRINT si; 

300 FOR J*l TO F 

310 PRINT "•"; 

320 NEXT J 

330 PRINT 

340 NEXT I 

350 END 



i 
I 
I 
[ 
[ 
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An example of the output: 

ENTER SENTENCE: THE OUICK BROUN FOX JUMPED OMER THE LAZY DOG'S BACK 

A«« 

B»« 

C«« 

D«i 

EMii 

F« 

Gf 

H«« 

It 

J« 

K«« 

Lt 

Hi 

N« 

0«»«i 

Pt 

Qi 

R«t 

S* 

Ttt 

Ui« 

M« 

Ut 

Xi 

Yt 

2# 

The REP Function 

The SEG (for segment) function can be used to extract a substring from a string. An additional 
function allows you to do what is essentially the converse of the SEG function. Instead of ex- 
tracting a substring from a string, you can replace a substring with another substring. This 
capability is given by the REP (for replace) function: 



[Line number] [LET] string variable = REP ( I ^ '"'"9 constant 1 numeric expression , 

[ stnng variable J 



numeric expression ) 



The string to the right of REP is the actual replacement string that will alter the string vari- 
able to the left of REP. The first numeric expression specifies the starting position in the 
target string that will receive the replacement string. The second numeric expression spec- 
ifies the number of characters in the target string that will be replaced. For example, con- 
sider the following: 

188 2$="ABCGHr 
118 AI="DEF" 
128 2*=REP(AI,4,e> 
138 PRINT 2f 
148 END 
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Following execution of this program, Z$ will contain "ABCDEFGHT'^ Statement 120 says, 
in effect, "Z$ receives A$ starting at position 4. No characters in Z$ are to be deleted, as 
indicated by in the third parameter location". Since nothing is to be deleted, all of the 
original characters in Z$ are retained, and A$ is inserted. Z$ originally looked like the 
following: 

character position (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 



A 


B 


C G 


H 


1 



After execution of line 120, it looks like this: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 



A 


B 


C 


3Dj<>fEg 




G 


H 


1 



c 



Notice that the working size of Z$ has been increased. This means that you have to make 
sure that the target string is dimensioned properly to accommodate the character insertion. 
The example uses the default dimension of 72, so size is not a problem in this case; however, 
you can see that conditions could exist where the size of the target string could be a problem. 

The next example using REP does cause an actual replacement of characters in the target 

string (A$). 

100 Afs^'CONFECTIOfr 
110 A*«REP<"C0%4,2) 
120 PRINT Al 
130 END 



( I 



The previous program changes A$ from "CONFECTION" to "CONCOCTION". This time, 
statement 110 says "A$ receives "CO" starting at position 4. The 2 existing characters in 
position 4 and 5 are to be replaced". Notice that the length of A$ is unchanged in this 
instance. 



The Graphic System version of BASIC does not include the ability to subscript string vari- 
ables (as in A$(1), B$(N), etc.). In applications where this is necessary, the REP function 
does provide an approach toward simulating this ability. For instance: 

180 Al="0" 

110 8$="!" 

120 FOR 1=1 TO 19 STEP 2 

130 Cf=REP<AI,I,0) 

140 C$=REP(BI, 1+1,0) 

150 NEXT I 

160 PRINT Ct 

170 END 



c 
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C$ contains alternating O's and 1 's. The effect is the same as if you had been able to write: 

A$ = "0" 
B$ = "1" 

FOR I = 1 TO 19 STEP 2 
C$(l) = A$ 
C$(H-1) = B$ 
NEXT I 
etc. 
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CONVERSIONS 



( 



r 



The VAL Function 

The situation can arise where you have some data to process, but it is not in the correct 
form. For instance, you might be confronted with ASCII numbers, which are really char- 
acters, when you need their decimal counterparts instead. Obviously, you can't expect to 
get the square root of the letter "7" because it is a character like "X" and "?". What is needed 
is the means to convert between ASCII numbers (character strings) and their numeric 
equivalents, and vice versa. This capability is provided by a pair of conversion functions 
called VAL (for value) and STR (for string). 

The VAL function takes the form 



VAL 



string variable 
string constant 



where string variable refers to an existing character string which contains elements of the 
following character set: 

The letters through 9 

The monadic operators "+" and "—" 

The decimal point 

The exponent symbol "E" 



For example: 



lee LET A|-"123.4'* 
110 LET BsUAL<A») 



The above two statements cause the numeric variable B to receive the value 123.4. This ex- 
ample is, perhaps, an over simplification, because it is equivalent to writing 

100 LET B«123.4 

However, you can get the idea behind the VAL function. 



c 1 

[ 
[ 
[ 



The STR Function 

The STR function is the converse of the VAL function, and takes the form 



[Line number] [LET] string variable = STR (numeric expression) 



[ 



[ 
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The following short example is similar to the one used with VAL: 

100 LET AB123.4 
lie LET Bf«STR<A) 

The result of the above two lines is that B$ now contains "1 23.4", and this is equivalent 
to saying ^ 

100 LET B$«M23.4- 

The important distinction to be made here is the difference between "123.4" and 123.4. 
The number 1 23.4 can be used in math operations; the character string "1 23.4" can't be 
used in math operations. Also, it's important to realize that the conversion between the two 
forms can be readily made. 

The ASC Function 

In addition to the pair of functions VAL and STR, there is another pair of conversion func- 
tions called ASC (for ASCII) and CHR (for character). VAL and STR, you will recall, per- 
tain to conversions between numbers and character strings representing numbers. ASC and 
CH R, on the other hand, provide a way to convert readily between ASCI I characters and 
their decimal equivalents. 
ASC takes the form 



ASC / ^^''''^9 constant \ 
I string variable J 



where the string variable must be a one-character string. The character can be any one of the 
128 standard ASCII characters. (A-Z, 0-9, etc., as listed in the ASCII character set in the 
Appendix.) The letter "A", for example, has an ASCI I decimal equivalent of 65, and this 
number can be obtained using the ASC function: 

100 LET «!«••«•• 
110 LET B*ASC(A$) 

B now contains 65. Incidentally, if A$ contained "8", ASC(A$) would return a 56, which 
is the ASCI I decimal equivalent for the character "8". 



The CHR Function 

The CH R function is the converse of the ASC function, with the form 



[Line number] [LET] string variable = CHR (numeric expression) 
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The numeric expression must reduce to a number between and 127, because there are 
no ASCII characters with decimal equivalents outside this range. A short example: 

108 LET B«6S 

110 LET A>»CHR(I> 



c 



This equivalent to saying 

100 LET «$«-«• 



Summary of the Character Conversion Functions 



Functions: 


VAL and STR 


ASCandCHR 


Purpose: 


Conversion between numbers 


Conversion between a 




and character strings repre- 


one-character string and its 




senting numbers. 


ASCII decimal equivalent. 


Appropriate 


Letters 0-9 




character set: 


Monadic operators + and — 


Any one of the standard 128 




Decimal point 


ASCII characters 




Exponent symbol "E" 





( 



c 
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SUMMARY 



The character handling capability of the Graphic System allows you to process non- 
numeric data. Character strings have two predominent properties: each string has a length; 
and each character in a string has a position number. Characters are represented in the Graphic 
System as ASCII equivalents. 

Strings are assigned to string variables with the assignment operator. You can allocate 
memory for string variables with DIM; the default size for string variables is 72 characters. 

String input/output is accomplished with INPUT, READ/DATA, and PRINT, much like the 
process for numeric I/O. Strings in DATA statements require enclosing quotes, string input 
with INPUT does not require enclosing quotes. 

Controling program execution can be accomplished through string comparisons using IF. . . 
THEN. . . statements. Strings are evaluated left to right on a character-by-character basis, 
with the first inequality determining the difference. 

Strings can be concatenated with the"&" operator. The destination string must be large 
enough to contain the result. 

Substrings are portions of larger strings. You can identify, isolate, and compare substrings 
and strings through use of the various character handling functions. LEN lets you determine 
the length of a string or substring. Substrings can be extracted through the use of SEG, and 
you can insert or replace characters in a string with REP. POS allows you to locate the posi- 
tion of a substring within a string by returning a number indicating the starting position of 
the substring. 

There is a difference between the "letters" 0-9 and the "numbers" 0-9; VAL and STR 
let you convert freely between the two forms. You can also convert freely between ASCII 
characters and their decimal equivalents with ASC and CHR. 
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EXAMPLE PROGRAMS 

TITLE: Decimal to Binary Conversion 



DESCRIPTION: The program inputs an integer m, < nn < 99999, and outputs the binary 
-integer numbers, and numbers not in the range of 0—99999, are rejected. 



r 
[ 



equivalent Non-integer numbers, and numbers not in the range of 0—99999, are rejected. I 

The binary equivalent is output as a character string. 

[ 



METHODOLOGY: The program manipulates character strings containing 1's and O's to ob- 
tain binary representation of base 10 numbers. 
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PROGRAM LISTING: 

100 REHflRK DECIMAL TO BINARY CONUERSIOH 

110 PRINT 

120 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER (BASE 10): "! 

130 INPUT M 

140 REMARK TEST TO UERIFY THAT M IS AN INTEGER, 0<M<99999 

150 IF MOIHTCM) THEN 190 

160 IF M<0 THEN 190 

170 IF M>99999 THEN 190 

160 GO TO 210 

190 PRINT "NUMBER ENTERED INCORRECTLY" 

200 GO TO 120 

210 DIM B$<l7>,DI<2),Tf<l) 

220 REMARK INITIALIZE 6$ TO (BINARY) f f 

230 B*«" 0- i I 

240 Dl»«01" ^ * 

250 N'M 

260 FOR B»17 TO 1 STEP -1 

270 IF N-0 THEN 340 

260 Q*INT(N/2) 

290 D»N-0»2-»-l 

300 TI«$EG<D»,D,1) I 

310 B$-REP(T«,B,1> ' I 

320 N»Q > 

330 NEXT B 

340 PRINT Mr (BASE 10)* ";6Sr BINARY" 

350 PRINT 

360 PRINT 

370 GO TO 120 

360 END 



1 



I 
[ 

r 
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OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN, and the program responds with 
"ENTER NUMBER (BASE 10):". Enter the number you want converted to binary and press 
RETURN. If the number is not within the prescribed range (an integer, 0-99999) the mes- 
sage NUMBER ENTERED INCORRECTLY appears. Terminate the program by pressing 
BREAK BREAK. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE 19): 1 
1 (BASE ie>= 



1 BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE IB): 19 
10 (BASE 1B>* leie BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE IB): IBB 
198 (BASE 19>« 1198189 BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE 19): 191 
191 (BASE 19)> 1199191 BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE 19): 1999 
1099 (BASE 19)' 1111191999 BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE 19): 1991 
1991 (BASE 19)> 1111191981 BINARY 



ENTER NUMBER (BASE 19): 
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TITLE: Pig Latin [ 



DESCRIPTION: The program inputs a sentence, and outputs a Pig Latin version of the 
same sentence. 



[ 
[ 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

100 REMARK PIG LATIN PROGRAM I 

lie DIM Pl<5) ^ 

120 PRINT "ENTER SENTENCE: " 

130 INPUT At r 

140 AI=Af8," " I 

150 Ia0 * 

160 L»LEN(AI> 

170 REMARK ISOLATE UORD r 

180 P«POS(A»," M + 1) I 

190 Bt«SEG(AI,I*l,P-I-l> 1 

200 I»P 

210 REMARK LOOK FOR UOUELS, STORE LOCATIONS IN PI r 

220 P1<1)«P0S(B$,"A",1) I 

230 P1(2)«P0S<BI,"EM) ^ 

240 Pl(3)»P0S<Bf,"IM) 

250 P1<4)»P08<BI,"0M) ^ r 

260 PKSJ-POSCBf.-UM) f I 

270 REMARK GET RID OF ZEROS IN PI V I 

280 FOR J=l TO 5 

290 IF P1(J)«0 THEN 310 , 

300 GO TO 320 I 

310 P1(J)«1000 I 

320 NEXT J 

330 P2»P1(1) MIN Pl(2) HIN PK3) HIN PK4) MIN PK5) 

340 REMARK ISOLATE PORTION OF UORD PAST UOUEL [ 

350 C««SEG(BI>P2,LEN(8*)-P241) L 

360 REMARK ISOLATE PORTION OF UORD BEFORE MOUEL 

370 D$'SEG(B«.1>P2-1> 

380 REMARK CONCATENATE BOTH PORTIONS AND ADD "AY " f 

390 Ef"CltiD» I 

400 E$«E$t."AY " 

410 PRINT E*; 

420 IF KL THEN 189 [ 

430 PRINT I 

440 PRINT 

450 GO TO 120 

468 END I 
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METHODOLOGY: The sentence to be converted to Pig Latin is stored in A$. The program 
detects the end of a word by looking for the space that separates words. Line 140 con- 
catenates a space on the end of the sentence so that the end of the last word may be located. 
Individual words are isolated with the POS and SEG statements (lines 180 and 190). The 
numeric variable "I" is used as a pointer to keep track of the location of the end of the 
word currently being converted. Once the end of a word is located, the first vowel is found 
and its position is stored. Using this position, the word is separated at the vowel, flipped 
around, and "AY" is concatenated on the end. Line 330 locates the position of the first 
vowel. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN, and the program responds with 
ENTER SENTENCE. You then enter the sentence to be converted, press RETURN, and 
the Pig Latin version appears. The program then loops back and again responds with ENTER 
SENTENCE. Exit the program by pressing the BREAK key twice. Note: the sentence to be 
converted can be no longer than 72 characters. 

OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 

ENTER SENTENCES 

PIG LATIN EXAMPLE 

IGPAY ATINLAV EXAMPLEAY 

ENTER SENTENCE: 

ROLLING STONES GATHER NO MOSS 

OLLINGRAY ONESSTAY ATHERGAY ON AY OSSMAY 

ENTER SENTENCES 
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WRITING SUBROUTINES 

A subroutine is part of a larger ("main") program, and can be thought of as a subprogram. 
Subroutines are frequently used to perform some particular task that the main program 
repetitively requires. In this sense, subroutines can save you a lot of programming steps. 
Instead of having to place the same group of statements in several places in the program, you 
just situate the group at one place, make it into a subroutine, and direct the flow of program 
execution to the subroutine. Once flow reaches the subroutine, the particular task is per- 
formed, and program control returns to the appropriate place in the main program. 

Conventional Subroutines 

Two new statements are required for subroutines; their syntax forms are: 



[Line number] GOSUB line number 
[Line number] RETURN 



The line number following GOSUB is the number of the first statement in the subroutine. 
GOSUB is conceptually quite similar to GOTO. The difference is that when the BASIC 
interpreter executes a GOSUB, it "remembers" the line number containing the GOSUB. 
Later, when the BASIC interpreter reaches the RETURN at the end of the subroutine, it 
transfers control back to the statement following the GOSUB. 

The following program generates a simple bar graph displaying the distribution of 250 
numbers ranging from 1 through 10. The numbers that are graphed are obtained through the 
use of the RND (for random) function and the INT (for integer) function, filling a 250 ele- 
ment array with random integers ranging from 1 through 10. This is done to simulate the 
otherwise tedious process of having to input all 250 numbers. Once the 250 numbers are 
generated and stored, the program goes on to determine how many times each number ap- 
pears. After this is done, the bar graph is produced. 

The important thing to look for in this program is the use of GOSUB. The subroutine itself 
isn't especially exotic - all it does is output a row of asterisks, and this is done only to dress 
up the output. A flowchart of the program appears below. Note the symbol that is used to 
represent the subroutine. 
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C 



( 


START J 


_ If 


Allocate memory 
and initialize 
variables 


V 


Fill B with 250 
random numbers 
ranging from 1-10 


V 


Analyze contents 
of B; put frequency 
distribution in A. 


V 




Output row of 
asterisks 




1 


r 


' Output 
title 


/ 


If 




Output row of 
asterisks 




/ 


, ^f 


/ 

1 Output bar 
graph 

1 


/ 


'f 




Output row of 
asterisks 




'' 


) 


^ STOP 



Array B (250 elements) will contain the data (all 
integers); array A (10 elements) will contain the 
number of occurrences of each integer in B. 
Initialize A to zero; initialize argument for 
RND function. 

Use RND and INT functions in a loop to provide 
250 integer values for B. 



A ( 1 ) contains the number of 1 's, A (2) contains 
the number of 2's, etc. 



Call the subroutine that will generate the asterisks. 
(Note the symbol representing the subroutine.) 



( 



This prints "BAR GRAPH" 



Call the subroutine again. 



Use pound sign (#) symbols to form the graph. 



Call the subroutine a third time. 
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The program listing appears below. The subroutine starts at line 360, and ends with the 
RETURN at line 400. 

lee DIM A<10),B(250) 

110 A-0 

120 X=l 

130 REM GEHERATE, STORE, AND TALLY 250 RANOOH INTEGERS 

140 FOR 1*1 TO 250 

150 B<I)«INTC10«RNO<X))+l 

160 A(B(I))«A(B(I))+1 

170 NEXT I 

180 GOSUB 360 

190 PRINT 

200 PRINT "BAR GRAPH" 

210 GOSUB 360 

220 PRINT 

230 PRINT 

240 REM GENERATE GRAPH 

250 FOR I»l TO 10 

260 PRINT "NUMBER OF "Jlf'S",""; 

270 FOR J«l TO A<I> 

280 PRINT "»"J 

290 NEXT J 

300 PRINT 

310 NEXT I 

320 PRINT 

330 PRINT 

340 GOSUB 360 

350 CO TO 410 

360 REM SUBROUTINE TO GENERATE A ROM OF 50 ASTERISKS 

370 FOR I»l TO 50 

380 PRINT "«"} 

390 NEXT I 

400 RETURN 

410 END 



The output produced by the above program looks like the following: 

ttnttitttttttttttttttuntttuttttttttttttttttttt 

BAR GRAPH 

ttttitttutntnttuttttttttttttttttnnttttttttt* 

NUMBER OF rS •#••••••••#•••••«••••••••• 

HUHBER OF 2'S ••#••••••••••••••••••••• 

NUH6ER OF 3'S ••••••••••••••••••fHNtMi 

NUMBER OF 4'S itttMfitttitltttMtll 

NUKBER OF S'S ••••HMMMMttHtittN 

NUMBER OF 6'S H§*H§9MMHH9H—MHM 

NUMBER OF 7'S •••••••ft#M#NMtf« 

NUMBER OF B'S ••••••••NMttNttttllltNii 

NUMBER OF 9'S ••••••ti«tittMitNNMIMt#t» 

HUHBER OF IB'S •fl#tt##M#tMtt#«t«#t 



tttttttttttttttttttnttttttttutntttutnttttutt 
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100 REMARK—INPUT AND STORE DATA 

lie GOSiJB 500 

120 REfl ARK—PROCESS DATA 

130 GOSUe 600 

140 REMARK— OUTPUT DATA 

150 GOSUB 700 

160 EHD 



The subroutines would be located beginning at the appropriate line numbers, each ending 
with a RETURN. The result is a clearly organized, modularized program. 

For example, suppose you are writing a program that, among other things, needs to compute 
the factorial of a given number. A routine that does this is the following: 

500 LET F=N 

510 FOR M=H-1 TO I STEP -1 

520 LET F»F*M 

530 NEXT M 

540 RETURN 



Now, if your program needs the factorial of, say, 5 just assign the 5 to the variable N and 
call the subroutine: 

100 N>5 

110 GOSUB see 

120 PRINT F 



I 

r 



I 



The subroutine is "called" three times. If it had been called only once, it would not have 
saved any program steps, but since it is called three times, the program is shortened. The 
first call for the subroutine is at line 180. When the BASIC interpreter reaches this state- 
ment, it transfers control to the appropriate line number (which is 360 in this case). From 
statement 360, the statements which form the subroutine are executed in normal sequence 
until the RETURN statement is found. The RETURN causes the BASIC interpreter to 
transfer control back to the statement which follows the GOSUB, and program execution j 

again proceeds in normal sequence. Notice the GOTO at line 350: this prevents the BASIC ^ 

interpreter from reaching the subroutine except via the GOSUB statements. An accidental 
entry into the subroutine produces unpredictable results when the RETURN is executed. I 

The preceding program emphasizes the capability of subroutines to reduce the amount of | 
programming that might otherwise be required. This, however, is not the only value of sub- j 
routines. They are also useful from the standpoint of allowing you to break up large pro- 
grams into modules. This way, you can write each module separately as a subroutine, and m 
then write the main program so that it calls the modules in when they are needed. You might I , 
have a main program that looks something like the following: 



[ 

c [ 

1 

r 
I 
f 
I 
[ 

<: 
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Similarly, if the program needs the factorial of Y: 

208 N«Y 

210 COSUB 500 

220 PRINT F 



Computed GOSUB 

Earlier it was mentioned that GOSUB is conceptually similar to GOTO except for the as- 
sociated RETURN statement. The GOTO statement can be written in a GOTO. . . OF. . . 
form. The similarity between GOTO and GOSUB continues in this vein. There is also a 
GOSUB. ..OF... form: 



[Line number] GOSUB numeric expression OF line number [, line number] 



The numeric expression is rounded to the nearest integer n. That is, 3.7 becomes 4. If n is 
greater than the number of lines represented in the line number list, the GOSUB instruction 
is ignored. Also, if n is less than 1, the GOSUB instruction is ignored. The statements in the 
line number list must be separated by commas. If these conditions are satisified, the GOSUB 
transfers control to the nth line number in the line number list. Examples: 



BASIC Statements 


Results 


500 GOSUB 3 of 1000, 2000,3000 


Control is transferred to statement 3000 


100 READ A,B,C 

110 DATA 75,2,150,97124 

120 GOSUB B of 500,600,700,800 


Control is transferred to statement 600 


500 READX,X1 
600 DATA 2.4,1.3 
700 GOSUB X+X1 of 1000,2000, 

3000,4000 


X + XI is rounded to 4, and control is 
transferred to statement 4000 


1000 GOSUB 5 of 5000,6000,6000 


The GOSUB is ignored because there are 
only 3 line numbers. 


650 GOSUB -2 of 1000,2000 


The GOSUB is ignored because the 
numeric expression is a negative number. 



One further property of subroutines is that they can be nested. That is, one subroutine can 
call another subroutine. This necessitates a fair amount of care in constructing the routines. 
You must ensure proper placement of the RETURN statements, and safeguard against ac- 
cidental entry into the subroutines. Remember that each subroutine requires an associated 
RETURN statement so the BASIC interpreter knows which line number it is supposed to 
return to. 
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Electronics people are familiar with the relationship between voltage, current, and resistance I 

in a circuit. This relationship (Ohm's Law) can be stated algebraically as 

I 
[ 



E = IR 



where E is the voltage, I is the current, and R is the resistance. With everything else held con- 
stant, if the current is increased, the voltage increases proportionally; similarly, if the resist- 
ance is increased, the voltage increases. The following program, based upon Ohm's Law, 
solves for E, I, or R when supplied with the other two ingredients. The program is included 
here becuase it calls subroutines which call other subroutines. Also, the program is "inter- 
active" — that is, when executed, it asks you which parameter you want to solve for, and I 
then asks you to enter values for the two missing parameters. Control is transferred to the 
appropriate subroutine through a character string indexing technique. The program is below: 



lee PAGE 

lie Din Ai(i),e*c3),ci(2) 

120 BI="EIR" 

130 PRINT 

140 PRINT "ENTER PARAMETER TO BE FOUND <E,I,R) "5 

150 INPUT Al 

160 N=P0S(B$,A$,1) 

170 IF N«0 THEN 280 

180 REM GOTO APPROPRIATE SUBROUTINE 

190 G0SU6 N OF 300,360,420 

200 CI="RT" 

210 PRINT 

220 PRINT "TO TERMINATE PROGRAM, ENTER T" 

230 PRINT "TO RUN PROGRAM AGAIN, ENTER R" 

240 INPUT At 

250 H»P0S(C$,A»,1) 

260 IF N>0 THEN 280 

270 GO TO N OF 130,290 

280 PRINT "INUALID ENTRY" 

290 STOP 

300 REM ROUTINE TO INPUT ItR, AND OUTPUT E 

310 G0SU6 480 

320 GOSUB 510 

330 E'ltR 

340 PRINT "UOLTAGE »"JE 

350 RETURN 

360 REM ROUTINE TO INPUT EIR, AND OUTPUT I 

370 GOSUB 540 

380 GOSUB 510 

390 I=E/R 

400 PRINT "CURRENT '"',1 

410 RETURN 

420 REM ROUTINE TO INPUT Eil, AND OUTPUT R 

430 GOSUB 540 

440 GOSUB 480 

450 R=E/I 

460 PRINT "RESISTANCEs-jR 

470 RETURN 

480 PRINT "ENTER I (IN AMPS) "! 

490 INPUT I 

500 RETURN 



I 
f 
[ 
( f 
I 
I 
I 
[ 
I 
I 
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510 PRINT "ENTER R (IN OHHS) "J 

520 INPUT R 

530 RETURN 

540 PRINT "ENTER E <1N UOLTS) "I 

550 INPUT E 

560 RETURN 

570 END 

The following is a sample of the output produced by the above program: 

ENTER PARAMETER TO BE FOUND (E,I,R) E 

ENTER I (IN AMPS) .895 

ENTER R (IN OHMS) 20006 
UOLTAGE «100 

TO TERMINATE PROGRAM, ENTER T 
TO RUN PROGRAM AGAIN, ENTER R 
R 

ENTER PARAMETER TO BE FOUND <E,I,R) I 
ENTER E (IN UOLTS) 200 
ENTER R (IN ONNS) 5000 
CURRENT «O.04 

TO TERMINATE PROGRAM, ENTER T 
TO RUN PROGRAM AGAIN, ENTER R 
R 

ENTER PARAMETER TO BE FOUND <E,I,R} R 
ENTER E (IN UOLTS) 500 
ENTER I (IN AMPS) .0029 
RESISTANCE-200000 

TO TERMINATE PROGRAM, ENTER T 
TO RUN PROGRAM AGAIN, ENTER R 

STOP IN LINE 290 PRIOR TO LINE 300 

The program uses one of three "main" subroutines, depending on whether you want to solve 
for E, I, or R. Control is passed to the appropriate subroutine by an indexing technique which 
works as follows: 

♦ B$ is assigned the characters "E I R" (line 120) 

♦ A$ receives an E, I, or R in line 150. 

♦ N becomes the index ( a number used to indicate the position) of A$ within B$. This 
index value is 1 , 2, or 3. (N could also be if you input something other than E, I, or 
R into A$.) 

♦ Line 190 then transfers control to the Nth subroutine specified. 
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Notice, in line 170, that provision has been made to handle erroneous entries. If you press a 
wrong key when you are supposed to enter E, I, or R, then the progrann responds with an 
error message. 



c 



[ 



[ 



The three subroutines start at lines 300, 360, and 420. Each of these three subroutines call 
other ("nested") subroutines which input values for E, I, or R. (The purpose of this particular 
approach is to illustrate the nesting of subroutines, and the program modularity which re- 
sults.) Notice that each subroutine ends with a RETURN which transfers control back to the 
statement following the GOSUB. This nesting can be conceptalized as follows: 



I 



Main Program 


Subroutine 


Nested Subroutine 


GOSUB nnn 


^ nnn -mmimmm. 

GOSUB 480 
GOSUB 510 


»- 480 :Siei!^iii;i|]i;iJg:itgi;i!^ 
RETURN 

RETURN 




RETURN 









(I 



Once program control returns from the subroutines to the main program at line 200, it en- 
counters a short routine which asks you if you want to run the program again or terminate 
execution. An indexing technique similar to the earlier one then transfers control to the 
appropriate statement in the program. 



c 



f 
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USER DEFINABLE KEYS 

General 

There are 10 actual User Definable Keys on the Graphic System keyboard. The use of the 
SHIFT key effectively doubles the number of keys to 20. 

Obviously, these keys can not accomplish anything unless there is a program segment in 
memory that corresponds to the intended function of each key. What is not so obvious is 
that the program segment which corresponds to a given key must begin with a specific line 
number. User Definable Key(UDK) number 1, for instance, depends on a program statement 
being located beginning at line number 4. UDK number 2 requires a program statement 
beginning at line number 8, UDK number 3 requires a program statement at line 12, UDK 
number n required a program statement at line (n * 4). Pressing one of these keys is roughly 
equivalent to "GOSUB (Keynumber * 4)". Notice that only 4 lines of programming are 
allocated per key: this does not leave much room. The solution, of course is to place a GOTO 
or GOSUB statement at line (n * 4), where n is the UDK number. This way, the flow of ex- 
ecution is directed to an appropriate routine located elsewhere in memory. 

An Illustrative Exercise 

Let's suppose that you want to write a program that can (1) input data, (2) output a statis- 
tical summary of the data, (3) list out the data for examination, and (4) provide a convenient 
way to change individual data items if desired. Each of these 4 actions is to be initiated by 
pressing a User Definable Key. 

With the major objectives of the program defined (above), the next step is to define, through 
use of a keyboard overlay, which keys do what. The following is suitable: 



TITLE 




TAPE# 


FILE# 


I^^^Vri 


|12 


^^^^^^^^m 


^^^miHHHHm^^^^H 


^M ^B 




1 Pl?^<:65^ 


1 Li^r 1 ^fh^(>€ 

rr" 


r^ 


^H_ ^H 


^^^^le 


M? 




[io ^^^^[ 
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( 



The first four User Definable Keys are used as indicated by the overlay. From this beginning 
it is clear that the program must have control statements (like GOTO or GOSUB) at lines 
4, 8, 12, and 16 to direct the flow of execution to the appropriate subroutines. The "appro- 
priate subroutines" do not yet exist, of course, but let's assume that the routine for "Enter 
Data" starts at line 1000, and the other three routines have starting line numbers of 2000, 
3000, and 4000. The following statements can now be written: 

4 GO TO Idee 
8 GO TO 2eee 
12 GO TO 3eee 
16 GO TO 4eee 

Now, when DDK number 1 is pressed, control is transferred to line 1000. UDK number 2 
results in control being passed to line 2000, and so on. 

Writing a subroutine for the "Enter Data" key can now be started. First a specification of 
the action that is to occur when the key is pressed: 

* The program asks how many data items there are. This information is used in dimen- 
sioning the array that is to receive the data» 

* After allocating space for the array, the program signals you to enter the data. i 

* When the data array has been filled, the program will issue an appropriate message. 
The following lines satisfy the above specifications. 

leee reh ««*»»»t»«R0UTiMi to enter MiMttntnn 
ieie PRINT 

ie2e PRINT -ENTER NUHBER OF MTfi ITEHSS -| 
lese INPUT N 
ie4e DELETE A 

lese DIN A(N> 

1060 PRINT •'ENTER DATA" 
ie7e FOR I«l TO N 

lese PRINT •• "i"<*iir>%* "i 

lese INPUT A<i) 
iiee NEKT I 

llie PRINT "MTft ENTRY TERHINrtTED* 
112e RETURN 

The routine asks how many data items there are (line 1020); this figure is used to dimension 
array A in line 1050. You may be wondering about the DELETE statement in line 1040. 
Suppose that you run the program once and specify 10 data items, and then re-run the pro- 
gram and specify 20 data items. Recall that redimensioning of arrays can only make the array 
smaller, not larger. Since, in this routine, the number of data items affects the size of the 
array, the re-run would attempt to redimension A from 10 elements to 20 elements and re- 
sult in an error; the DELETE circumvents this possibility. The subroutine signals the key- 



c 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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board operator to begin entering data in line 1060. A FOR. . , NEXT. . . loop is used to input 
the data. The PRINT in line 1080 provides indented data item reference numbers; i.e., this 
will look like 

(1) data item 

(2) data item 

(3) data item 

etc 

When the indicated number of data items have been entered, an appropriate message is issued 
(line 1110). Notice, in line 1120, the use of a terminating RETURN. Used in this manner, 
the RETURN simply returns control of the Graphic System from the program to the key- 
board. 

Now, having written the portion of the program that supports the "Enter Data" key, let's do 
the same thing for the "Process" key. First, to specify what this routine does: 

♦ Determine the sum and sum of the squares of data. 

♦ From the above, obtain the standard deviation and the mean of the data. 

♦ Output the standard deviation, sum of the squares, sum of the observations, and the 
mean. 

Recalling that the data is stored in array A, the program segment to implement these 
specifications is relatively straightforward: 

2080 REH »»*«»$»»»»IIOUTIME TO OBTAIN STATISTICAL PARAHETERS»*««»»»«»« 

2010 8«0 

2020 S1«0 

2030 FOR I -1 TO N 

2040 S"StA(I>t2 

2090 S1>S1^A(I> 

2060 NEXT I 

2070 82«SQR((N«S-Slt2)/(N*(N-1>)) 

2080 PRINT 

2090 PRINT "STATISTICAL PARAHETERS:' 

2100 PRINT "STD. DEU. • *)S2 

2110 PRINT "SUH OP SQUARES » *|8 

2120 PRINT "SUN OF OBSERVATIONS « "iSl 

2130 PRINT "MEAN « MSl/N 

2140 RETURN 

Lines 2010 and 2020 initialize some variables that are used as accumulators. The loop of 
lines 2030 - 2060 obtains the sum of the data and the sum of the squares of the data. State- 
ment 2070 supplies the standard deviation. The output of this routine is given by statements 
2080—2130. The routine terminates with a RETURN, restoring control to the Graphic 
System keyboard. 
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Specifications for the third (List Data)key: 

♦ Furnish a heading ("DATA LISTING:") to identify the routine. 

« Output the data, giving data item reference numbers. 



The code: 



3eee REH «t»«««««t«ROUTINE to list DATAU»«tt»«« 

3aie PRINT 

3029 PRINT "DftTA LISTING:" 

3038 FOR I»l TO N 

3040 PRINT " •';-C;ir)%An) 

3050 NEXT I 

3060 RETURN 



c 



r 



[ 



Again, the program is quite straightforward. The PRINT statement within the loop indents 
the output by first outputting a series of spaces. This routine also terminates with a RETURN. 

This leaves only one more key requiring a supportive program segment. As before, let's first 
specify what the routine is to accomplish: 

» It needs to ask which data item requires changing. 

* A test should be done to verify that the operator does not erroneously enter an invalid 
(i.e., non-existent) data item reference number. This prevents potential error conditions 
from occurring. 

• The routine should then input the new value for the specified data item. 

The routine: 

4000 REM nttn*tttMi}llHE TO CHANGE MJMttttttttt 

4010 PRINT 

4020 PRINT "HHICH DATA ITEH REQUIRES CHANCING? "; 

4030 INPUT H 

4040 IF H<1 OR n>N THEN 4060 

4090 GO TO 4080 

4868 P^IHT "INUALIO ITEH REFERENCE" 

4878 GO TO 4828 

4888 PRINT "ENTER NEW UALUE FOR DATA ITEH "IH 

4898 INPUT A(n) 

4188 RETURN 



C I 



[ 



[ 



( 
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Line 4020 asks for the number of the data item that is to be changed; the number is stored 
in variable m. Statement 4040 determines the validity of the entered number. If the number 
is less than 1, it's obviously not suitable as an array subscript because it is not a positive 
integer. Also, if it's greater than the number of data items originally input (N), it's again 
not valid. Line 4090 inputs the new data value, and the RETURN at line 4100 terminates 
the routine and completes the program. 

Now, lets run the program. With the overlay in place press the key marked "Enter Data". 
The first thing that happens is that the program asks you to enter the number of data items 
you are going to be working with. The example output that follows uses 10 data items: 

ENTER HUHBER OF DATA ITEHS: 18 



DATA 




<1> 


12 


<2) 


23 


<3) 


34 


<4) 


45 


<5) 


56 


<6) 


67 


<7) 


7 


(8) 


78 


(9) 


89 


(19) 


n 



DATA ENTRY TERMINATED 

Notice the message which appears after the last data item has been entered. The statistical 
parameters of the just-entered data can be obtained by pressing "Process": 

STATISTICAL PARAMETERS: 
STD. DEU. » 38.7912325184 
SUM OF SQUARES • 33633 
SUM OF 0BSERUATI0H8 * 591 
MEAN « 59.1 



To examine the data, press "List Data": 



DATA LISTING: 




<1) 


12 


<2) 


23 


(3) 


34 


<4) 


45 


(5) 


56 


<6) 


67 


<7) 


7 


(8) 


78 


<9) 


89 


(19) 


99 
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( 

Individual data items can be changed through use of the "Change Data" key. Suppose, for 
instance, that data itenn (7) is supposed to be 17, not 7. This change can easily be entered 
by pressing "Change Data": 



HHICH DATA ITEH REQUIRES CHANCING? ? 
ENTER NEU MALUE FOR DATA ITEH 7 
17 



Pressing "List Data" now results in the following list: 



DATA LISTINC: 




<1) 


12 


(2) 


23 


<3> 


34 


(4) 


45 


<5> 


5€ 


(€> 


67 


<7) 


17 


(8> 


78 


(9) 


89 


(10) 


98 



Incidentally, if the "Change Data" key had been pressed and an invalid data item (like 12) 
has been entered, the output would read like the following: 



WHICH DATA ITEH REQUIRES CHANGIHC? 12 

INUALID ITEH REFEREHCE 

HHICH DATA ITEH REQUIRES CHANGING? 



Data item 12, of course, doesn't exist, and the 12th element in the data array doesn't exist 
either because the array was dimensioned earlier to contain 10 elements- The program has 
been designed to catch this particular error which avoids the error message normally issued 
by the BASIC interpreter. 



c 
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SUMMARY 

A subroutine is a part of a larger main program. Subroutines can reduce the length of a pro- 
gram that requires some operation to be performed repetitively, because you only need to 
include the operation at one place in the program. Also, subroutines provide for modular 
programming. 

Program execution reaches a subroutine through the GOSUB statement. Program flow is re- 
turned to the appropriate statement in the main program with RETURN. Subroutines can be 
nested so that one subroutine "calls" another subroutine. 

Computed GOSUB arrangements are made possible with the GOSUB. . . OF. . . statement. 
These subroutines are also exited with RETURN. 

When you press a User Definable Key, the Graphic System interprets this as meaning 
"GOSUB (key-number *4)". Thus, key number 1 is equivalent to GOSUB 4; key number 
10 is equivalent to GOSUB 40, etc. 
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EXAMPLE PROGRAMS 

TITLE: Roman Numeral Equivalents 

DESCRIPTION: This program inputs a Roman Numeral and outputs the decimal equivalent. 
Each character in the character string containing the Roman Numeral is converted to its 
ASCII decimal equivalent, and this forms the basis for analyzing the Roman Numeral. 

PROGRAM LISTING: 



r 

r 
[ 
[ 
[ 



188 REHARK ROMAN HUMERAL EQUIUALENTS r 

110 PRINT "ENTER ROMAN NUMERAL: "5 I 

128 INPUT Rt I 



[ 
[ 



128 INPUT R$ 

138 L*LEN(R*) 

140 DELETE S 

150 DIM SCL> 

160 REMARK CONUERT CHARACTERS TO ASCII EQUIUALENTS 

170 FOR I»l TO L 

180 A>»SEG(R«,M> 

190 S(I)-ASC<At> 

200 NEXT I 

210 GOSUB 250 

220 PRINT "DECIMAL EOUIUALEMT- "J SI ^ ^ 

230 PRINT f r 

240 CO TO 640 V I 

250 REMARK SUBROUTINE TO EUALUATE ROHAN NUNERAL 

260 Sl-0 

270 p>i00i r 

280 FOR I-l TO L I 

290 REMARK TEST FOR T 

300 IF S(n<>73 THEN 336 

310 D«l r 

320 GO TO 580 I 

330 REMARK TEST FOR "U" ^ 

348 IF S<I)<>86 THEH 370 

350 D>5 f 

360 GO TO 580 I 

370 REMARK TEST FOR "X" ^ 

388 IF S(I><>88 THEN 410 

398 Dsl8 r 

480 GO TO 580 I 

410 REMARK TEST FOR "L" I 

420 IF S(I)<>76 THEN 450 

430 D>5e 

448 GO TO 588 

450 REMARK TEST FOR "C" 

460 IF S<I><)67 THEN 490 

470 Dsl00 

480 GO TO 580 

490 REMARK TEST FOR "D" 

500 IF S(I><>68 THEN 530 

510 D-500 r 

520 GO TO 588 I 

530 REMARK TEST FOR -H" - * 

540 IF S<I)-77 THEH 570 
550 PRIHT "IHUALID SYMBOL' 



I 
[ 
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56e END 

57e D-ieee 
see si«suD 

S9e IF D<-P THEN 6ie 

6ee si«si-2»p 
6ie p«D 

62e NEXT I 
63e RETURN 
64e END 

METHODOLOGY: The characters forming the Roman Numerals are converted to their 
ASCII decimal equivalents. From there, a subroutine evaluates the Roman Numeral by 
testing for the presence of the various ASCII numbers. The variable SI is used to accumu- 
late the sub-totals as the Roman Numeral is evaluated. Line 590 checks to see if a symbol 
representing a "smaller" number occurs to the left of a symbol representing a "larger" 
number, as in IX or XC. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. Enter the Roman Numeral 
and press RETURN. Non-valid Roman Numeral symbols result in the message "INVALID 
SYMBOL". 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 

ENTER ROMAN NUMERAL: MDCCLXXUI 

DECIMAL EQUIUALENT= 1776 

RUN 

ENTER ROMAN NUMERAL: MCHLXXUI 

DECIMAL EQUIUALENT* 1976 
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I 



TITLE: Factoring Program f 

DESCRIPTION: The program inputs an integer and outputs its factors. T 

[ 
[ 
I 
I 
I 



PROGRAM LISTING: 



100 REMARK FACTOR 



110 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED (0=STOP) "; 
120 INPUT N 
130 IF N=0 THEN 418 
140 IF N>0 THEN 179 

150 PRINT N5" IS NEGATIUE, POSITIUE UALUE TAKEN" 
160 N=-1*H 
170 PRINT 

180 PRINT "THE FACTORS OF ";N;" ARE: " 
190 M'N 
200 Ds2 
210 GOSUB 340 

220 FOR D«3 TO INT<SQR<N>) STEP 2 
230 IF D>SQR(N) THEN 260 
240 GOSUB 340 
250 NEXT D 
260 IF N>1 THEN 310 
270 IF NOM THEN 300 

280 PRINT "NO DIUISORS, "JN}" IS PRIME" f I 

290 GO TO 310 V I 

300 PRINT N 
310 PRINT 
320 GO TO 119 

330 REMARK SUBROUTINE TO PRINT FACTORS 
340 K»INT<N/D) 
350 IF N/DOK THEN 390 
360 PRINT D 
370 N=N/D 
380 GO TO 349 
390 RETURN 

400 PRINT I 

ERO ENTERED, PROGRAM STOPPED" [ 



410 PRINT 
420 END 



»ti 



METHODOLOGY: The numeric variable N receives the value to be factored, and this value 
is then stored in M so that N can be manipulated. The first attempt to find a factor uses the 
value of 2 in the numeric variable D. The subroutine starting at line 340 then determines if 
D is a factor of N by testing to see if N/D is an integer. If N/D is an integer, then D is a factor 
of N, and D is output as a factor. Then, N receives the value of N/D, and the subroutine is 
repeated. When N/D results in a non-integer, control returns to the main program at line 
220. 



[ 
[ 
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Once control reaches line 220, it encounters a FOR/NEXT loop which increments D from 
3 tOA/N. Each value of D is examined by the subroutine to see if it is a factor of N, using 
the process outlined above. Recall that the body of a FOR/NEXT loop is always executed 
at least once. Line 230 is included to prevent control from reaching the subroutine in cases 
where D >\/N; that is, in cases where 3 is already larger than^/N and it is not desirable to 
have the entire body of the loop executed. 



Control is returned to the beginning of the program in one of two ways. Either N finally be- 
comes equal to 1 (line 260) and control is routed back to line 1 10, or N is found to have no 
factors and is still equal to M (line 270). If N still equals M, an appropriate message results 
(line 280) and control is then routed back to statement 110. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN and press RETURN. The program responds with 
"ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED (0 = STOP)". Enter the desired number, press 
RETURN, and either the factors of the number are output or the message "NO DIVISORS, 
n IS PRIME" appears. The program then repeats with "ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED 
(0 = STOP)". Repeat the above process, or enter to terminate execution. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 

ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED <0=STOP) 99 

THE FACTORS OF 99 ARE: 
3 
3 
11 

ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED (B-STOP) 38 

THE FACTORS OF 38 ARE: 
2 
19 

ENTER NUMBER TO BE FACTORED <0«STOP) 8 
ZERO ENTERED, PROGRAM STOPPED 
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OUTPUT FORMATTING 

Background Information 

Up to this point, your output has been centered around the PRINT statement. You have 
been able to modify the appearance and format of the output by using a comma to generate 
a tab, a semicolon to suppress the tab, "bare" PRINT statements to place blank lines on the 
screen, and so on. The amount of control you have been able to exert over output thus far 
has been minimal. 

The Graphic System has the facilities to provide extensive control over the output format; 
this, in turn, provides maximum output flexibility. You can exercise detailed control over 
the organization and appearance of the output. On the surface, the methods for implementing 
this control appear complex. However, once understood, the construction of output state- 
ments becomes easily accomplished. 

Formatting the output depends on two things: the PRINT USING statement, which is an 
extended version of PRINT, and format strings. A fornriat string can be included as part of 
the PRINT USING statement, or it can be included with another statement called the 
IMAGE statement. The format string, whether specified via PRINT USING or IMAGE, ac- 
complishes the same thing: it determines the format of the output. Characters in the format 
string have special meaning. The essence of the output format rests, therefore, in the correct 
use of the various characters in the format string. 

Before examining the ingredients that make up a format string, it is appropriate to become 
familiar with the two statements (PRINT USING and IMAGE) mentioned earlier. PRINT 
USING takes the following form: 



(line number \ ( variable-list 
format string j ( numeric expression 



The second line number refers to the line number of an IMAGE statement. The format string 
can be assigned to a string variable like A$, or it can be enclosed in quotation marks and 
placed directly in the PRINT USING statement. The remaining terms, variable-list and 
numeric expression, have the same meaning as in a conventional PRINT statement. 



Examples: 



100 PRINT USING 200:A,B,C 

150 PRINT USING 250:3*(Xt2>,T/N 
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The IMAGE statement has the following form: 



[Line number] IMAGE format string 



C 



r 



An example of a format string is 10A,5X (this will be elaborated upon later), so that a com- 
plete IMAGE statement looks like this: 

Zm IMAGE 18Af5X 

Notice that the format string with the IMAGE statement does not require enclosing quotes. 
A complete PRINT USING/IMAGE combination therefore looks like this . . . 

lee PRINT USING 2MlM 
Zm IMAGE 18Af5K 

When executing the PRINT USING statement, the BASIC interpreter first examines the for- 
mat string in the IMAGE statement, and then outputs the variable A$ according to the 
"picture" provided by the format string. 

It makes no difference in the appearance of the output whether you use PRINT USING 
followed by a format string or use PRINT USING followed by the statement number of the 
IMAGE statement. The advantage of having an IMAGE statement is that several PRINT 
USING statements can refer to a single IMAGE statement, which avoids the necessity to 
repeat format strings or to commit string variables to the task of storing format strings. 

Elements in the format string called field operators determine the output format. Different 
field operators produce different effects. In addition, some field operators have modifiers 
associated with them. The various field operators and modifiers are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

The Character String Field Operator — A 

The 'A' field operator controls the field width of character string output. That is, if you 
want to output n characters, you include within your format string an expression of the form 
nA. For instance, to output 5 characters you specify 5A; to output 20 characters, you say 
20A, etc. The "n" in "nA" a modifier. 

Let's suppose you have a program that outputs six columns of information, and you want to 
place headings (character strings) at the top of each column. One way to approach this is to 
remember that the screen can contain 72 characters on one line. If the output can suitably 
be centered on the screen, the screen can be divided up into 6 fields of 12 characters each, 
one field for each heading and associated column. With this in mind, the headings can be 
placed with output statements like the following: 

100 PRINT USING il0S'*ITEH%^COLOR%"HEIGHT%-QUANTITY%**PRICE%nOTAL" 
118 IMAGE 12Aa2A9l2Afl2A9l2Afl2A 



(I 



c 
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When the Graphic System executes the PRINT USING statement, it first looks at the format 
string. Each specification (each field operator) is extracted and examined. In this case, the 
first specification calls for a character string, so the machine takes the first variable in the 
PRINT USING variable list and prints it according to specification. It then takes the second 
specification and prints the second item in the PRINT USING variable list according to 
specification, and so on. There must be a field operator for each item in the variable list or 
you will be presented with an error message. Incidentally, the commas in line 1 10 are optional 
and do nothing other then lend visual organization to the statement. More on this later. 

Now, let's scrutinize statements 100 and 110 (above) again. There are six character 
strings in line 100 that are to be printed on the screen. The lengths of these six strings vary 
from four to eight characters. The format string specified in the IMAGE statement of line 
1 10 says that the machine is to output six character string groups, and each group is to con- 
tain 12 characters. How, you might ask, do you get away with specifying groups of 12 char- 
acters, when the character strings themselves have lengths ranging from 4-8? Simple. As you 
might have anticipated, the machine outputs spaces, or blanks, as pad characters to the right 
of the actual string characters. The output from lines 100 and 110 above looks like the 
following: 

ITEM COLOR HEIGHT QUANTITY PRICE TOTAL 

Before, you were able to generate only four columns of information on the screen by using 
the comma to generate a tab. Now, you can generate as many columns as you can fit. There 
is one thing to be careful about, however. If you make a specification in a format string 
like 8A (output 8 characters) and the actual character string contains more than 8 characters, 
a condition known as a field overflow will prevail, resulting in an error message. 

In addition to the "n" modifier (like 8A and 12A), there is an F modifier that can associate 
with the A field operator. A specification like FA will cause the machine to output only 
those characters actually in the corresponding string. In this respect, the following two 
statements are similar: 

PRINT USING 'TA" : A$ 
PRINT A$ 

Now, to quickly summarize the A field operator: 

* The A field operator controls the field width of character string output. 

* nA outputs n characters. If the string is shorter than n, then spaces are output to the 
right of the actual string characters until n characters have been output. If the string 
is longer than n characters, a field overflow error results. 

* FA outputs only those characters actually in the string. 
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instead of the unwieldy 

lie IMAGE 12A,12A9i2A9l2A,12A9l2A 

Note that there is an n modifier associated with the "begin repeat" field operator: a 6 in 
this case. The format specifications within the repeat operators will be repeated n times. As 
you would expect, if you say IMAGE 6(10A) or something similar, there had better be 6 
items (of the correct type) in the PRINT USING variable list or an error message will result. 

Parentheses may be nested to a maximum of 4 deep, "n" must be a positive integer between 
1 and 255; the default is 1. 



The writing of format specifications for numeric output requires that you pay attention to 
the width of the field. Consider the following cases: 



Number 



456 
-456 

4.56 
+4.56 

1456 

1,456 
$1,456.00 



Field Width 



I 



[ 
( 

Repeat Field Operator — ( ) I 

In the earlier discussion about the character string field operator, there was the following 
statement: I 

lid IMAGE 12A,12A,12A,12A,12Ail2A | 

The statement was written that way because it was necessary to provide a format specification 

for each variable being output. However, that method could quickly result in long, cumber- I 

some format strings. To avoid this kind of potential difficulty, there are two "repeat" field 

operators: a "begin repeat" which is a left parenthesis, and an "end repeat" which is a right 

parenthesis. These two field operators allow you to write I 

lie IMAGE 6(12A) 



I 
I 
[ 
( I 
I 



Digit Field Operator — D 

The discussion about field operators thus far has covered the formatting of character strings 
and the means of repeating format specifications. In the paragraphs that follow, the manip- 
ulation of numeric output (excluding, for the moment, scientific notation) is addressed. There [ 
are several combinations of things that can be done to affect the format of numbers: things 
like determining the number of digits that will appear in the output, the inclusion of a dollar ^ 
sign and numeric sign, and the inclusion of commas (as in 1,234,567) as separators. | 



3 

4 (The sign counts as 1) 

4 (The decimal also counts) I 



5 (The comma counts as 1 ) | 

9 (The dollar sign takes one position) t 



I 
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Having been alerted to the field width aspect of formatting, let's examine the various pos- 
sibilities that exist with D and the modifiers that make it useful. 

The D field operator accepts a "n" modifier just like the A field operator does. The range of 
values that "n" can assume is 1 to 255. The specification "6D" will output a number with a 
6 digit field. The number will be an integer because the specification includes no information 
about where to place the decimal point. Also, the number will be right justified, and any 
leftmost unused digits will be padded with spaces. Let's look at a brief example of the D field 
operator with a "n" modifier: 

100 X=^PItl0 

lie PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING "6D":X 

130 END 

Line 100 assigns an arbitrary value to X. Line 1 10 says to output the value of X, whatever 
that might be. Line 120 also says to output X, but it tells the machine to edit the output so 
that only 6 characters, including padded spaces, will appear on the screen. The output looks 
like the following: 

93648. 0474?61 
93648 

The formatted, or edited, output (above) contains five digits, rounded to the left of the dec- 
imal. The format string produces a 6 character field. As a result, the unused character posi- 
tion to the left has been padded with one space to fill the 6 character field. If it had hap- 
pened that the variable being output contained a number that was greater than 6 digits, a 
field overflow error would occur. Also, if the number had been negative and greater than 5 
digits, a field overflow would occur because the minus sign takes up one character position. 

In addition to the "n" modifier you can use a "." modifier to control the position of the 
decimal point. Let's change the format string in the previous example to include the "." 
modifier. The example now looks like this: 

100 X=PItl0 

110 PRINT H 

120 PRINT USING '^eD.^X 

130 END 

The output now looks like the following: 

93648.0474761 
93648. 
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Notice the presence of the trailing decinnal point. Also, the significance of the output goes 
beyond the inclusion of the decimal point: the field width is now 7. That is because the for- 
mat string calls for 6 positions to contain numeric characters (or padded spaces) and 1 posi- 
tion for the decimal point. 



Let's modify the example again to cause the output to contain a decimal portion: 

100 X==PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING **6D.2D^X 

130 END 



93648.0474761 
93648-05 



The field width in this case is 9: 

6D.2D 



The number has been rounded, in this instance, at the second place to the right of the dec- 
imal. Rounding always occurs at the nth place to the right of the decimal. 

The ''D" field operator has been shown so far in conjunction with the"n" modifier and the 
"." modifier. It can also be used with "—" and "+" modifier. Recall that something like "6D" 
allows for a 6 digit field in the case of positive integers, and room for 5 digits plus a "minus" 
sign in the case of negative integers. The "plus" sign does not appear at all, and the "minus" 
sign can appear at the expense of one position in the field. Let's add a further modification 
to the example and see what happens: 

100 X=PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING ••46D.2D"SX 

130 END 

The output this time is the following: 

93648.0474761 
493648.05 
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The output this time looks like the following: i 

I 



f 



i i— ^ 2 positions f f 

'-— -^ 1 position V t 

6 positions 



I 
[ 
I 
I 
I 
1 
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The field width itemizes into: 



+6D.2D 



2 positions 
1 position 
6 positions 
1 position 

lo" (total) 

If X had happened to be negative, then the "+" would be replaced with a "-". The field 
width would remain at 1 0. The "—" modifier works in essentially the same way: if the 
number is negative the "—" appears, otherwise a space appears. 

You can cause commas to appear in the output to the left of the decimal point by invoking 
the "C" modifier: 

100 X=^PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING "CfiD.aD^X 

130 END 



The output now looks like the following: 

93648.8474761 
939648.85 



The field width breaks down into 



C6D.2D 



2 positions 

1 position 

6 positions 

Included as part of left-hand "D" field 



Notice that the "C" modifier is included within the left-hand "D" field. This means that if 
the number of digits to the left of the decimal, plus commas, plus sign (for negative numbers) 
exceeds the left hand "n" modifier (6 in this case), then a field overflow occurs. As it hap- 
pens, the number we have been working with in these past examples has 5 digits to the left 
of the decimal; the comma occupies the 6th position. Let's change the sign of X to cause a 
field overflow and see what happens: 



100 X^-(PItl0) 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING 

130 END 



•C6D.2D":X 
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Here is the result: 

-93648.9474761 
FIELD OMERFLOU IN PRINT FORNAT IN LINE 128 - MESSAGE NUMBER 87 

The overflow occurred because the machine attempted to place 7 items in a field of 6 posi- 
tions. The minus sign is the 7th item. 

If you want your output to assume a "dollars and cents" appearance, this is easily accom- 
plished through use of the "$" modifier: 

100 X=^PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING "$6D.20":X 

130 END 

The output: 

93648.0474761 
193648.85 

The "$" modifier differs from "C" in that the dollar sign is not part of the left-hand "D" 
field. The width of the field will therefore break down into the following: 



$6D.2D 

I ^— 2 positions 

1 position 

6 positions 

1 position 



10 total 

Now, let's try another run of the same example, this time specifying a dollar sign, commas, 
and a plus sign: 

100 X=PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING "»^C6D.2D^X 

130 END 

The result: 

93648.0474761 
$^93,648.05 

There is one additional modifier associated with the "D" field operator: the "F" modifier. 

This modifier works with "D" similar to the way it works with "A": it results in a field big 

enough to contain the information. "FD" will round the number at the decimal point and 

output all significant digits as an integer. A minus sign will precede the output if the number 

is negative. "FD.FD" will output the number in essentially the same fashion as a normal f 
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PRINT statement, except, of course, PRINT by itself gives you no control over location of 
the output. "$CFD.FD" will give you a leading dollar sign plus comma separators inserted 
where needed. 



Example: 



100 X=PItl0 

110 PRINT X 

120 PRINT USING ♦'ICFD.FD":X 

130 END 



Results: 



93648.0474761 
$93,648.0474761 

There is a restriction on the use of $, + or -, and C. The restriction is that if they are used, 
they must appear in the following order: 

1. $ 

2. +or- 

3. C 
Examples are "$+C6D.2D" and "$CFD.2D". 

The following is a quick summary of the "D" field operator and its associated modifiers: 

* "5D" will output a right justified number as an integer, rounded to the left of the dec- 
imal. The field will be 5 characters wide. If the number is negative, the minus sign will 
take one place in the field. Leftmost unused positions will be padded with spaces. 

« "-5D" specifies an output field of 6 characters. This is similar to "5D" except there is 
one "floating" minus sign or, if the number is positive, one padded space. 

* "+5D" also specifies an output field of 6 characters. There is a "floating" plus sign or, 
if the number is negative, a floating minus sign. (The "+" modifier gives you a plus 
sign with positive numbers and a minus sign with negative numbers. The "-" modifier 
gives you a minus sign if the number is negative, and a space if it is positive.) 

* "— 5D." calls for an output field of 7 characters: 5 digits, a minus sign, and a decimal 
point. 

« "+5D.2D" specifies an output field of 9 characters: a plus sign, 5 digits, a decimal 
point, and two more digits. 

* "FD" will round the number at the decimal point and produce an output field large 
enough to contain all digits as an integer. If appropriate, a minus sign will precede the 
output. 
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c 

* ''$5D" calls for an output field of 6 characters. A dollar sign will precede the output. I 

m "C5D" generates commas. The number of digits, plus commas, plus sign (for negative 

numbers) must not exceed the number indicated by the "n" modifier. | 



Scientific Notation Field Operator — E I 

The "E" field operator outputs a number as a leading mantissa followed by an exponent, 
as in . . . 

1.23E+010 

where the E stands for "exponent". The exponent is the power of 10. 



The ''E" field operator accepts three modifiers; the "n" modifier, which specifies the maxi- 
mum number of digits that appear in the mantissa to the right of the decimal point, the "F" 
modifier which specifies "enough" digits in the mantissa to represent the significant digits 
present, and the "+" modifier which affects the sign of the mantissa. 

The following discussion about the "E" field operator and its modifiers relies largely on 
examples. These examples originate from the following program which allows you to input 
a format string at "run" time and observe the formatted output. The familiar value PI 
(3.14159265359) is used as the number being output. 

The program: 

100 X^PI 

110 PRINT "FORMAT STRING^ 'i 

120 INPUT Al 

130 PRINT "X WITH HOH-FORMATTED OUTPUT^^jX 

140 PRINT "X WITH ""£"•* FORHATTED OUTPUT*"} 

150 PRINT USING AI:X 

160 END 

The modifier "n" controls the number of digits that appear to the right of the decimal point 
in the mantissa. If "n" is absent, the default value is 1. This is illustrated by running the pre- 
vious program and using "E" as the format string: 



The results: 



FORMAT STRINGS E 

X HITH NON-FORHATTED OUTPUT^iS. 14159265359 

X WITH "E" FORHATTED OUTPUT^ 3AE^m% 
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Since "n" defaults to 1 /'E" and "1 E" produce the same result. When "n" is used, it must 
be in the range of 1 to 1 1 . Try running the program again, this time setting "n" to 4: 

The results: 

FORHAT STRING* 4E 

X WITH NON-FORHftTTED 0UTPUT«3. 14159265359 

X MITH '^E" FORHATTED OUTPUT" 3.1416E^88a 

Notice that rounding occurs in the mantissa; the mantissa is always rounded at the digit being 
"pointed to" by "n". A format string "1 1 E" produces output with 19 character maximum 
length (this includes the leading space). 

The results: 

FORHAT STRING* HE 

X WITH NON-FORHATTED 0UTPUTs3. 14159265359 

X WITH ••E" FORMATTED OUTPUT* 3.14159265359E^iaa 

The "F" modifier specifies that only the significant digits in the mantissa are to be output. 
That is, trailing zeros in the mantissa are suppressed. Run the program again using the for- 
mat string "FE": 



The results: 



FORHAT STRING* FE 

X WITH NON-FORMATTED 0UTPUT«3. 14159265359 

X HITH -E" FORMATTED OUTPUT* 3. 141592654E^8ai 



The "FE" format string causes the number of displayed digits in the mantissa to "range" be- 
tween 1 and 9 depending on the number being printed. The only way to get 10 or 1 1 digits 
in the output is to specify "10E" or "1 1 E". 

Now let's modify the value of X in line 100 to reduce the number of significant digits: 
198 LET X*3.14 

A format string "FE" now yields the following: 



FORMAT STRING" FE 

X MITH NON-FORMATTED 0UTPUT»3.14 

X HITH -E" FORMATTED OUTPUT* 3.14E^00B 
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The "+" modifier works in essentially the same fashion as it does with the "D" field operator. 
When the "+" modifier is absent, the sign of the mantissa is as follows: 

♦ For negative numbers, the sign is minus (— ). 

* For non-negative numbers, including zero, a space precedes the mantissa. 

When the "+" modifier is present, the sign of the mantissa is according to the following: 

# For negative numbers, the sign is minus (— ). 

* For zero, a space precedes the mantissa. 

^ For positive numbers, the sign is plus (+). 

To jllustrate the effects of the ''+" modifier, let's first do another modification of the value 
of X in line 100: 

lee LET X»-PI 
A format string "+E" yields the following: 

FORHAT STRING* ^E 

X WITH NON-FORHATTED 0UTPUT«-3. 14159265359 

X WITH *E'* FORMATTED OUTPUT^-l.lE^Ma 

This is the same as if the format string were simply "E", because, for negative numbers, a 
minus sign is output regardless of the presence or absence of "+". Notice how the non- 
formatted output is shifted one place to the right to accommodate the minus sign. The dif- 
ference becomes apparent with positive numbers: 



108 LET X^^PI 
The format string "+E" now produces this: 

FORMAT STRING* ♦E 

X WITH NON-FORMATTED 0UTPUT«3. 14159265359 

X HITH ••E" FORMATTED 0UTPUT«43. lE^eeS 

Notice the presence of the plus sign. 

To summarize the "E" field operator, the form of the specification is 



[ 

r 
[ 
[ 
I 
( 
I 
I 

c [ 

( 



I 
I 
[ 
[ 

-; 
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The minimum field width for the "E" field operator, resulting from a format string like 
"E" or "1 E" or "+1 E", is 9 characters: 



iiU I i 4 



;+i23 



3 digits in the exponent 

1 position for the sign (+ or -) of the exponent 

1 position for the letter "E" 

1 digit to the right of the decimal 

1 position for the decimal point 

1 position for a digit to the left of the decimal 

1 position for a sign or space 

9 total 



The maximum field width is 19 characters, resulting from a specification like "1 1 E" or 
"+1 1 E"; 1 1 digits appear to the right of the decimal point in the mantissa. 

When using the "n" modifier, "n" must be in the range 1 through 11. The "F" modifier 
includes digits to the right of the decimal "as required" to output only the significant digits, 
up to a maximum of 9 (equivalent to 9E). 



Space Field Operator — X 

The "X" field operator is used when you want to output spaces (blanks). You might, for 
example, want to output a number, then 10 spaces, then another number, etc. Accepting 
only the "n" modifier, and defaulting to "IX" in the absence of a modifier, this field oper- 
ator is especially easy to use. "10X" outputs 10 spaces, "X" outputs one space, etc. The 
only restriction is that "n" must be an integer between 1 and 255. This field operator does 
not require a corresponding item in the PRINT USING variable-list unlike "A", "D", and 
"E". When the BASIC interpreter encounters an X field operator in a format string, it out- 
puts the specified number of spaces and then goes on. A brief example: 

100 IMAGE 48(2D,4X) 

110 DIM A<48> 

120 FOR 1=1 TO 48 

130 A(I>«I 

140 NEXT I 

150 PRINT USING 100:A 

160 END 



The output: 






















1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


18 


11 


12 


13 14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


28 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 26 


27 


28 


29 


38 


31 


32 


33 


34 


39 


36 


37 38 


39 


48 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 
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Literal Field Operator — " 

It is possible to include a character string within a format string, and have the BASIC inter- 
preter output the character string as part of the ASCII data string. The field operator that 
provides this facility is the familiar quotation mark. This operator accepts only the ''n" 
modifier, which must be in the range 1 through 255. The character string which is enclosed 
within the quote marks is repeated "n" times. 



c 



[ 



[ 
[ 



As an example, the following program uses the characters "|" and "— " to produce vertical 
and horizontal dashed lines to organize the tabular output consisting of powers and roots 
for the first 20 positive integers. The dashed lines are produced by placing the two characters 
(" I" and "— ") within the format string. The program: 



100 GOSUB 200 

110 PRINT USING 120:" NUMBER", 

120 IMAGE 5(" I ",7A>, " I " 

130 GOSUB 200 

140 FOR 1=1 TO 20 

150 PRINT USING 160: I, It2, It3, It< 1/2), It<l/3) 

160 IMAGE 3C I %7D), 2<" I -,3D.30), " I ' 

170 NEXT I 

180 GOSUB 200 

190 GO TO 220 

200 PRINT USING 

210 RETURN 

220 END 



The output results: 



SQUARED-," CUBED", "SQR. RT%"CUBE RT' 



"X,5r"-* 



1 NUHBER 1 


SQUARED 1 


CUBED 


1 


SQR. RT i 


CUBE RT 1 


1 1 1 


1 1 


1 




1.888 1 


1.888 1 


1 2 1 


4 1 


8 




1.414 1 


1.268 i 


1 3 1 


9 1 


27 




1.732 1 


1.442 1 


1 4 1 


16 1 


64 




2.888 1 


1.987 1 


1 9 1 


29 1 


129 




2.236 1 


1.718 1 


1 6 1 


36 1 


216 




2.449 i 


1.817 1 


1 7 1 


49 1 


343 




2.646 t 


1.913 1 


1 8 1 


64 1 


912 




2.828 t 


2.888 1 


1 9 1 


81 1 


729 




3.888 1 


2.888 1 


1 18 t 


188 t 


1888 




3.162 1 


2.194 1 


1 U 1 


121 1 


1331 




3.317 1 


2.224 t 


1 12 1 


144 1 


1726 




3.464 1 


2.289 1 


t 13 1 


169 1 


2197 




3.686 1 


2.391 1 


1 14 1 


196 1 


2744 




3.742 1 


2.418 1 


1 15 1 


229 1 


3379 




3.873 1 


2.466 1 


1 16 1 


296 1 


4896 




4.888 t 


2.928 1 


1 17 1 


289 1 


4913 




4.123 t 


2.971 1 


1 18 1 


324 1 


9832 




4.243 1 


2.621 1 


1 19 1 


361 1 


6899 




4.399 1 


2.668 1 


1 28 1 


488 1 


8888 




4.472 1 


2.714 1 



c 



[ 



CI 



[ 
[ 
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Line 100 directs the flow of program execution to a subroutine beginning at line 200. This 
subroutine first skips one space (outputs a blank), and then outputs a row of minus signs 
before returning to line 110. There, the column headings are printed out. To use the repeat 
field operator, and to therefore make the format string easier to write, the 5 column headings 
are the same length: 7 characters, with spaces inserted where necessary to bring the length 
up to 7. The format string in line 120 causes a vertical bar followed by a column heading to 
appear 5 times; the trailing 'T' provides the 6th vertical dashed column. Once this is done, 
the subroutine in line 200 is again called to output a row of dashed lines. Next, the powers 
and roots of the first 20 integers are output by a loop beginning in line 140. The IMAGE 
statement (line 160) again contains character strings within the format string: the characters 
" I " (a space, a vertical bar, a space). Notice how the "n" modifiers for the "D" field oper- 
ators are chosen to produce numeric output fields with a width of 7 characters to correspond 
to the width of the column headings. Finally, the subroutine in line 200 is called a third 
time to produce the bottom dashed line. 

It is evident from the above example that character string output is generated by enclosing 
the character string in single quotation marks for format specifications in an IMAGE state- 
ment (as in lines 120 and 160), and double quotes for format specifications assigned to string 
variables and used directly in the PRINT USING statement (line 200). If the output character 
string contains quote marks, then they must be double for format specifications in IMAGE 
statements and quadruple for format specifications assigned to string variables and used 
directly in the PRINT USING statement. For example, the following statements contain a 
character string that is to be output; the string contains quotation marks. Note the use of 
quote marks: 

180 PRINT USING 110: 

110 IMAGE 18X,"ft ""CHARACTER"" STRING" 

120 END 



RUN 

A "CHARACTER" STRING 

In contrast, the following statements produce output identical to the preceding statements; 
the difference is that this time a format is specified directly in the PRINT USING statement. 

100 PRINT USING "10Xj""A """"CHARACTER" STRING""": 

110 END 

RUN 

A "CHARACTER" STRING 
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Again, notice the quotation marks. The first and last quotation marks delimit the format 
specification. The character string being output is enclosed within double quotes. The 
quadruple quotes result in the generation of single quotes in the output. In all cases, there 
should be an even number of quote marks present. 



I 

I 
I 



Page Field Operator — P I 

The "P" operator places a PAGE command (CTRL L) in the ASCII data string which homes 
the cursor and clears the screen. The "P" field operator accepts an "n" modifier; "nP" gene- 
rates n PAGE'S. If you want output to begin at the upper left corner of the screen, this can 
be done with the "P" operator. (This can also be done with a PAGE statement, but at the 
expense of adding another line to the program). 



[ 
[ 
I 
i 
( [ 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Carriage Return Field Operator — / *^ 

The "/" operator causes a "carriage return" character to be output. On the display, however, _ 

this is seen as a "carriage return, line feed" because the screen issues the accompanying "line I 

feed". As an example, suppose you want to generate the following headings: 



Line Feed Field Operator — L 

The line feed operator, "L", causes the cursor to drop to the next line on the screen. This 
operator accepts the "n" modifier; nL generates n line feeds. A brief example: 

100 PRINT USING ■'10(""LINE FEED-M)": 
lie END 



LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 

LINE FEED 



Notice (above) how the output "wraps around" the screen when it comes to the end of a 
72 character line. 



OBS. % OF ADJ. 

NO. ERROR RATIO 



<: 
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Here is one approach: 

100 PRINT USING 110:"OBS.%"'/. 0F% "ADJ. % "NO. % '*ERROR% "RATIO" 
110 IMAGE 3(8A>,/,3(8A) 
120 END 



OBS. '/. OF flOJ. 
NO. ERROR RATIO 

The same output can be obtained with the following program, which uses nested parentheses 
to shorten the IMAGE statement: 

100 PRINT USING 1102 •'OBS. %'*•/. OF'TADJ. % "NO. % ••ERROR% "RATIO" 
110 IMAGE 2<3<8A),/) 
120 END 



OBS. •/. OF ADJ. 
NO. ERROR RATIO 



Tab Field Operator — T 

The "T" operator is used in conjunction with the "n" modifier to control the logical position 
of output. "Logical position" refers to the next position on a line that is to be used. 

Whenever a "carriage return" is executed (which is normally the case following the comple- 
tion of a PRINT statement), the logical position is set to 1. This means that the next char- 
acter output occupies the 1st position on the line. If you want to make the next item appear 
in the 30th position on a line, then you specify "SOT". An expression of the form "nT" out- 
puts spaces until the logical position n is reached. If the logical position is already n when 
"nT" is encountered, no spaces are output. If the logical position is already greater than n, 
an error results and program execution is aborted. 
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Asa brief example, let's assume that you want to generate the headings ''SUN, MON, TUE", 
etc., as part of an undertaking. You want "SUN" to start in position 5, "TUE" to start in 
position 10, "WED" in position 15, etc. With the "T" operator, the method becomes quite 
straightforward. 

The program: 

109 PRINT USING lie^SUN", •'MON% nUE", "WED% nHU% TRT, "SAT" 

110 IMAGE 5T,3A,10T,3A,15T,3A,20T,3A,25T,3A,38T,3A,35T,3A 
120 END 



SUN HON TUE HED THU FRI SAT 



Suppress Field Operator — S 

Normally, at the end of a PRINT sequence, the BASIC interpreter outputs a "carriage return" 

character and the display follows with a "line feed". This places the cursor at the beginning 

of the next line. If you want to alter this condition so that the cursor remains at the end of 

the just-printed line, this is accomplished with the "S" field operator. One restriction; if you ^ 

use "S", it must be the last field operator in the format string. f 

A short example: 

100 PRINT USING 1102"JAN%*'FEB%"MftRrrAPR%"HAY%-JUNE%''JULY%*'AUG" 

110 IMAGE 8(6A>,S 

120 PRINT USING 138: ''SEPT% »'OCT% ••NOU% *'DEC'' 

130 IMAGE 4(6A> 

140 END 



JAN FEB HAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOU DEC 



This particular program solves the problem of outputting more information than can fit on 
the same line as the "PRINT USING" statement That is, one line of output can contain 72 
characters, but those same 72 characters can not fit into a program line because of the amount 
of space taken by the line number and the BASIC statement. The solution is to break the 
line up into two lines, and use the "S" operator to suppress the "carriage return" that 
normally follows upon completion of a PRINT statement. 



( 
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No-Op Field Operator — , 

The comma, as seen in previous field operator discussions, is generally used as a "no- 
operation" field operator. It has been used primarily to separate various fields for visual 
legibility, which organizes complex format strings. Spaces can also be used as separators, 
making the following format strings equivalent: 

6X3 D ''JOHN''/ 3 ( 2 X4 " X "2 D ) 5 E L 

6X, 3D, "JOHN", /,3(2X,4"X",2D) ,5E ,L 

6X3D "JOHN" /3(2X4 "X" 2D) 5E L 

6X, 3D, "JOHN", /, 3( 2X, 4"X", 2D) 5E, L 

There are, however, two exceptions to the "no-op" nature of the comma as a field operator: 

(1) With "D" field operators, "6D.3D" is different from "6D.,3D" or "6D. 3D" or 
(6D.) 3D". The "6D.3D" form specified one field with a 6 digit integer portion, 
a decimal point, and a 3 digit decimal portion. The other 3 forms all specify two 
fields; a 6 digit integer with a decimal point, and a 3 digit integer without a decimal 
point. 

(2) With " field operators, "ABC" "DEF" differs from "ABC", "DEF". The first form 
prints ABC"DEF; the other form prints ABCDEF. 

Field Operator Summary 

The accompanying table summarizes the field operators and associated modifiers that are 
available for the construction of format strings. 



Field 


Description 






Modifiers 






Operator 


n 


F 


+ 


_ 


. 


$ 


c 


A 


Character String 


X 


X 












D 


Digit 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


E 


Scientific format 


X 


X 


X 










// 


Literal 


X 














X 


Space 


X 














T 


Tab 


X 














/ 


Carriage return 


X 














P 


Page 


X 














( 


Begin repeat 


X 














) 


End repeat 
















L 


Line feed 


X 














S 


Suppress CR 
















/ 


No-op 
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DATA FILES 



c 



Background Information 

The kind of magnetic tape files introduced in the earlier "Dl RECTI VES" section were pro- 
gram files. The process for transferring a BASIC program from the random access read/write 
memory to a magnetic tape file is as follows: 



For "NEW" Files 


For Existing Files 


# Create the file: 


Position the tape at the beginning of 


FIND(/7) 


the file: 


MARK ^Alength) 


FIND (n) 


* Position the tape at the 


* Store the program: 


beginning of the file: 


SAVE 


FIND(/7) 




« Store the program: 




SAVE 





Where (/?) is the number of the file that is to contain the program, and (length) 
is the storage requirement in bytes. 



( 



The reverse process, that of transferring programs from tape to the Graphic System memory, 
is: 

♦ Position the tape at the beginning of the file: 

FIND(n) 

# Initiate the transfer: 

OLD 

where (n) is, again, the number of the file. 



The way you store and retrieve data is conceptually quite similar to the way you store and 
retrieve programs. The main difference lies in the keywords that are used. To output a pro- 
gram to the tape, you use SAVE. To output data to the tape, you use PRINT or, as will be 
discussed, WRITE. Programs are retrieved from the tape with OLD; data are retrieved with 
INPUT or READ. 



( 
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Since you can store data on tape with PRINT or WRITE and get it back with INPUT or 
READ, you might have suspected by now that there are two different kinds of data files, 
and indeed this is the case. PRINT and INPUT deal with ASCII data files, while READ and 
WRITE pertain to binary files. Remember that the Graphic System works with binary pat- 
terns (1's and O's), and that ASCII refers to a standardized means of encoding the various 
alphanumeric characters A-Z and 0-9 plus various other special symbols. The ASCI I code 
exists so that devices like the Graphic System can communicate with teletype machines and 
other ASCII compatible hardware. 

ASCII files and binary files differ not only in name. Again, the Graphic System functions 
internally with binary patterns; it does not do internal operations using ASCII codes. In 
order to input and output ASCI I data, the system has to convert the ASCI I to binary, per- 
form the necessary operations in binary, and then convert from binary to ASCII. What this 
means, in terms of the differences between ASCII and binary files, is that binary data 
transfers are considerably faster than ASCI I transfers. Binary files already exist in internal 
system notation; ASCII files require time-consuming conversions. 

The PRINT/INPUT statements (for ASCII files) and READ/WRITE statements (for binary 
files) need to be expanded somewhat so the file information can be directed to and from 
the magnetic tape. Obviously, PRINT by itself will output information to the screen; con- 
versely, INPUT by itself causes the Graphic System to expect data from the keyboard. 
READ, you will recall, causes the Graphic System to look for data from a DATA statement. 
What is needed, therefore, is the means to force the System to PRINT and WRITE to the 
tape, and INPUT and READ from the tape. The way this is done is through the use of a 
primary address. That is, you supply the PRINT (or READ/WRITE/INPUT) statement with 
the "address" of the magnetic tape. 



Addressing Peripherals 

The Graphic System treats the magnetic tape as though it is a peripheral device, separated 
from the processor but linked with communication lines. Similarly, the keyboard is regarded 
as a peripheral, as is the screen. Also, from the standpoint of being a source of data, the 
DATA statement is regarded as a peripheral even though it isn't really a "device" in the usual 
sense. Each one of these devices (mag tape, keyboard, display, and DATA statement) has an 
assigned pr//77a/-)/ address. These addresses are as follows: 



Device 


Primary Address 


Keyboard 


31 


Display (screen) 


32 


Mag tape 


33 


DATA statement 


34 
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(It should be pointed out that this is not an exhaustive list of primary addresses. Also, there 
is a group of secondary addresses. The use of these additional addresses is, however, beyond 
the scope of this discussion. Refer to the Operators Manual.) 

The method of storing and retrieving data on the magnetic tape is now beginning to come 
into focus: 

* First, create a data file on the tape of an appropriate size (more on this later). 
The familiar MARK statement will do this. 

Next, position the tape at the beginning of the file with the FIND statement. 

Now, assuming (arbitrarily) that the data to be stored is in an array ''A", an extended 
version of PRINT will transfer the data to the tape at primary address 33: 

PRINT@33: A 

* Note the "@" sign which is used to transmit the address, and the colon delimiter. 
Incidentally, the primary address can be specified with a numeric variable. 

* The tape now contains the contents of array '"A" in a data file. It is an ASCI I file be- 
cause PRINT only pertains to ASCII files. WRITE @33: A would have generated a 
binary file. 

The version of PRINT that you have been using up to now has sent data to the screen for 
display. That is, a statement like PRINT X causes the current value of X to be output to the 
screen. This is as though you had said PRINT @ 32: X (the primary address of the screen is 
32). As it turns out, PRINT has a default primary address of 32. That is, when you say 
PRINT, the Graphic System issues the default" address of 32. Similarly, INPUT has a default 
primary address of 31 (the keyboard). READ also has a default -34 (the DATA statement). 
In fact, all of the I/O statements have default addresses. The device addresses listed earlier 
are repeated below, followed by a tabulation of the default addresses for various I/O state- 
ments: 

DEVICE ADDRESSES 



Device 


Primary Addresses 


Keyboard 


31 


Display 


32 


Mag tape 


33 


DATA statement 


34 



c 



( 



( 
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DEFAULT I/O ADDRESSES 



Statement 


Default Address 


INPUT 


31 


PRINT 


32 


READ 


34 


WRITE 


33 


LIST 


32 


OLD 


33 


SAVE 


33 


MARK 


33 



Therefore, when you write something like INPUT A$, the System interprets this to be IN- 
PUT @ 31 : A$, or, to translate, "Input, from the keyboard, A$". Similarly, a statement like 
READ Y is interpreted automatically as READ @ 34: Y or "Read, from the DATA state- 
ment, the value of Y". It is apparent from all this that you have been addressing peripherals 
all along, but it has not been obvious. It should also be clear that a convenient means exists 
to cause the Graphic System to input data and output data to and from the device of your 
choosing: this means is found in the primary address. Further, the subject of data files is 
now illuminated considerably: to input/output data from the tape, just specify an address 
of 33 with the appropriate I/O statement. In the paragraphs that follow, the two types of 
data files — ASCII and binary — are discussed. 

ASCII Files 

Program files are ASCII files. This means that each character in each line of the program is 
represented as an ASCII character. Data files, also, can be made into ASCII files. This is 
done by sending the data to the tape with a PRINT @ 33: statement. The data is recovered 
with an INPUT @ 33: statement. 



As an illustration, let's build a simple program that will store data in an ASCI I data file. 
First, however, we should determine the next available file number on the tape. With the 
tape in the tape drive, the TLIST statement will yield a directory of the files on the tape 
similar to the following: 
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TLIST 








1 


ASCII 


PROCRAH 


1624 


2 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1824 


3 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


2560 


4 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 


5 


ASCII 


PROCRAH 


1536 


S 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


4608 


1 


ASCII 


PROCRAH 


768 


8 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


1536 


9 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


3072 


le 


LAST 




768 
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With this particular tape, the last file turns out to be file number 10. Now, to generate 
some data: 

100 A=l 
110 B«2 
120 C«3 
138 D=«4 
140 E=5 



Let's have the file created under program control by making the program prompt for 
information: 

150 PRINT "ENTER NEW FILE NUMBER •*} 

160 INPUT X 

170 PRINT "ENTER THE HUHBER OF DATA ITEHS -J 

180 INPUT Y 



The program now has enough information to set up the file. It knows the file number, and it 
knows the number of data items involved. From the number of data items involved (5 in 
this case), the amount of storage required can be determined. ASCII files require (and this 
is important) 18 bytes per numeric data item. To create the file: 

190 FIND X 

200 MARK 1,18*Y 

X, remember, is the file number; Y is the number of data items. To store the data on tape: 

210 FIND H 

220 PRINT 1?33:A5BJC|D}E 

The program is now able to make an ASCI I data file containing the five data items. Notice 
that semicolons are used as delimiters in line 220. Semicolons should always be used as de- 
limiters when storing data in ASCII files. This ensures maximum density of the data on the 
tape. There now remains one detail to be taken care of: the file must be closed. That is, the 
file will be "opened" in order to receive data, and should then be "closed" to prevent fur- 
ther transfers. A file can be closed in a variety of ways. FIND X will close the file and posi- 
tion the tape at the beginning of the file. END closes all files, as does INIT, DELETE ALL, 
and pressing the BREAK key twice. Also, there is an additional keyword that can be used: 
CLOSE. CLOSE will close all files. Let's use END: 

230 PRINT "DATA STORED ON TAPE** 

240 END 



( 



c 
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Let's run the program and store the 5 data items. Type RUN and the program responds with: 
ENTER HEH FILE NUMBER 

Enter 10 and press RETURN. The program again responds: 

ENTER NEM FILE NUMBER 19 

ENTER THE NUMBER OF DATA ITEMS 5 



Enter 5 and press RETURN. The program now causes the data to be stored, and responds 
with: 

DATA STORED ON TAPE 



Before writing a short program to recover the data, let's execute a TLIST from the keyboard 
and see what the directory reveals: 



TLIST 








1 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


1824 


2 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1824 


3 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


2568 


4 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


768 


5 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


1936 


6 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


4688 


7 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


768 


8 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


1536 


9 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


3872 


18 


ASCII 


DATA 


768 


11 


LAST 




768 



Notice the appearance of the new ASCI I data file that the program created. Let's write an- 
other program to recover the data; but first, type in DELETE ALL to clear the System 
memory, The program: 

188 FIND 18 

lie INPUT e33:A,B.C,D,E 

129 PRINT A;B;C!D!E 

138 END 

When you run the program, you get: 
RUN 
12 3 4 5 
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As evidenced by the above output, the data has been successfully recovered from the tape. 
For the sake of illustration, let's attempt an unsuccessful approach to recover the same data. 
First, type in DELETE ALL to clear memory. Next, position the tape at the beginning of 
the file: 

i8d FIND 18 



Now use two INPUT statements to try to recover the data instead of one: 



lie INPUT 8332A,BjC 

128 PRINT AJBJC 

138 INPUT t33:DpE 

148 PRINT DjE 

158 END 



When you run this program, here is what you are greeted with: 



RUN 
1 2 3 



EOF ON UNIT 8 IN LINE 138 - MESSAGE NUMBER 48 



The program recovered the 1, 2, and 3, but it did not recover the 4 and 5. In their place, 
the error message results. ''EOF" means End of File, Unit refers to the magnetic tape. 

The reason that the "EOF" error occurred is that ASCI I data files are record-oriented. Before 
getting into an elaboration of record-oriented files, let's again examine the statement that 
caused the Graphic System to place the 5 values on the tape in the data file. The statement 
was: 

228 PRINT l33:AjBjC5D5E 

The variables A,B,C,D, and E contained the values 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The statement ends, of 
course, with a carriage return (the RETURN key). When the system encounters a statement 
like the one above, it outputs everything between the colon and the terminating carriage 
return as one unit, or logical record. 

Conceptually, the tape file looks something like the following after receiving this record: 



c 



c 



r 



( [ 
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V 


Ji 






^N 













•- Beginning of next file 
End of File 
End of record 
Logical record containing 
the 5 values 
Beginning of file 



Now let's examine the statement that successfully retrieved the 5 values: 

lie INPUT §33SA,B,C,D,E 
The statement was, of course, preceded with a FIND statement to position the tape at the 
beginning of the file. When the Graphic System encounters a statement like 1 10 above, it 
inputs the entire record. All 5 values are brought in and assigned to the 5 variables listed in 
the INPUT statement. After the entire record has been input, the tape is situated at the "End 
of File" position. 

With this in mind, let's look at the statements that resulted in the EOF error: 

110 INPUT @ 33: A,B,C 



130 INPUT @ 33: D,E 

Again, it is understood that a FIND statement positioned the tape at the beginning of the file. 
The sequence that resulted in the error was as follows: 

# When the Graphic System executed the INPUT statement (line 110), the entire record 
was brought in. 

• The first 3 values in the record were assigned to the 3 variables listed with the INPUT 
statement. The remaining 2 values were not assigned to anything. 
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Then, the system was presented with another INPUT statement (line 130). However, 
the entire logical record containing the 5 values was previously input by line 110. This 
particular file consists of only one record, and the tape was therefore already situated 
at the "End of File" position. The error message resulted. 



The discussion this far has centered around numeric data. Character strings, too, can be stored 
in ASCI I files. There is an additional detail to be taken care of, however, when storing strings 
in this manner; a carriage return (the RETURN key) must be used to terminate all strings. 
With ASCI I files, the system requires a carriage return at the end of strings. And, you will 
recall, the carriage return constitutes an "End of Record." 

To illustrate, suppose that you want to store four strings as assigned to string variables below: 

188 A$«"AARDUARK" 
118 B*««ABACUS" 
128 C*«»*ABALONE" 
138 D$«"ABANDON" 



Well, a file needs to be created; let's use file number 11. The space requirement will be 1 

byte per character. Instead of counting each character, the Graphic System can do that for /^ 

us: V 

148 FIND 11 

158 MARK l,LEN<A$)+LEN(B«)+LEN<C$)-fLEN(DI) 



We now have a file of sufficient size to contain the string data. Remembering that the system 
requires a carriage return at the end of strings, the following statements are indicated: 

168 FIND 11 
178 PRINT 833: Al 
188 PRINT 833: Bt 
198 PRINT §33: C$ 
288 PRINT 833: Dt 
218 END 



( 
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File No.11 



I B$ I C$ I D$ I 



A$ 



Beginning of file -- 
End of 1st record - 
End of 2nd record 
End of 3rd record 
End of 4th record 
End of file 



,i ii 



Beginning of next file 



The file contains 4 records, one for each string variable. The procedure for recovery of the 
string data contains no surprises: 

188 FIND 11 

118 INPUT t33;A$,B$,C$,D* 

The first record is input and assigned to A$; the second is assigned to B$, etc. 

If you want to intermix string and numeric data in an ASCI I file, you should take care to 
ensure that every transition from numeric data to string data (or string data to numeric) is 
separated with a carriage return. 

Arrays are stored on tape in row-major order and recovered in the same way. Allocate space 
on the tape by figuring 18 bytes per data item. 

To conclude this discussion about ASCII data files, the following points should be remembered: 

(1) ASCII data files diVe record-oriented. This means that the smallest working unit is the 
record, not individual data items. A record at a time is both input and output. 
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(2) ASCII files are comparatively slow. Within the Graphic System, the data exists in T 
binary form. Therefore, when data is input or output to or from an ASCI I file, it I 
must undergo time-consuming conversions. 

(3) The semicolon should be used as the delimiter between numeric variables in the * 
PRINT statement, and a carriage return must terminate all strings. 

(4) ASCI I files exist to provide systems compatibility with other ASCII devices. 

(5) The space requirements are: I 

18 bytes per numeric data item 

1 byte per character per string data item | 



Binary Files I 

Binary files accomplish essentially the same thing as ASCI I files — they let you store and re- 
trieve data. With binary files, however, you are not presented with the constraints of speed 
and repord-orientation. Except for the fact that different keywords are involved (WRITE 
and READ versus PRINT and INPUT), you use binary files in pretty much the same way as 
ASCII files. That is, the files are created with MARK, and the tape is positioned with FIND. 
Binary files are closed the same way that ASCII files are closed — with FIND, CLOSE, or 
END. 



The following program is essentially a duplication of the earlier program that stored 5 values 
in an ASCI I data file, except this time a binary file is used: 



lee 


A=l 




118 


B=2 




120 


C=3 




136 


D=4 




140 


E=5 




150 


PRINT 


•ENTER FILE NUMBER: "} 


160 


INPUT 


X 


170 


PRINT 


"ENTER NUMBER OF DATA ITEMS: 


180 


INPUT 


Y 


190 


FIND > 


! 


200 


MARK 1 


,10»Y 


210 


FIND > 


! 


220 


WRITE 


A,B,C,D,E 


230 


PRINT 


"DATA STORED ON TAPE" 


240 


END 





I 
( [ 
I 
I 



N • 

9 



I 
I 
[ 

When you run the above program and respond to the promptings (lines 150 and 170), the I 

resulting output on the display looks like this: 



ENTER FILE NUMBER: 11 

ENTER NUMBER OF DATA ITEMS: 5 

DATA STORED OH TAPE 
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Execution of a TLIST statement reveals the presence of the newly — formed binary file: 



1 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1024 


2 


ASCII 


PROGRAH 


1024 


3 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


2560 


4 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 


5 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1936 


€ 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


4608 


7 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 


8 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1936 


9 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


3872 


10 


ASCII 


DATA 


768 


11 


BINARY 


DATA 


768 


12 


LAST 


' 


768 



Notice, in line 220 of the program, the WRITE statement. No special delimiters are required; 
just the conventional comma is used between data items. The file "looks" like the following: 




h M A ii ii ,1 



Beginning of file-~J 
Identifier — — — 

1st data item 

Identifier — 



2nd data item 

Identifier 

5th data item - 
End of file — 



Beginning of next file 



Note, from the illustration, that each data item carries with it an identifier. This identifier 
informs the system of the type of data (numeric or string) and its length. Note also the ab- 
sence of records. Binary files are data item oriented rather than record-oriented. 

Line 200 of the program contains a clue as to the space requirements for numeric data in a 
binary file: 10 bytes per numeric data item. In ASCII files, you will recall, it was 18 bytes. 
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Binary data is recovered from the tape with the READ statement: 

lee PRINT "ENTER FILE NUMBER: "; 

no INPUT X 

120 FIND X 

130 READ e33:A,B,CfD,E 

140 PRINT A(B;C;D|E 

150 END 

RUN 

ENTER FILE NUMBER: 11 
12 3 4 5 

These five data items could also be recovered with: 

100 PRINT -ENTER FILE NUMBER: •} 

110 INPUT X 

120 FIND X 

130 READ f33:A,B,C 

140 PRINT a;b$C; 

150 READ •33:D,E 

1£0 PRINT DIE 

170 END 

RUN 

ENTER FILE number: U 
12 3 4 5 

This was not possible with ASCI I files. With binary files, you can input a data item at a time, 
rather than having to input a record at a time. 

With strings, the procedure isn't much different: 

100 A$="2AIBATSU" 

110 B«="2ANY" 

120 Cf="ZEALOT" 

130 Dls-ZEALOUS" 

140 Y=LEN(A»)*2+LEN<B«)*2+LEH(C«)+2+LEH<DI)+2 

150 PRINT "ENTER FILE NUMBER: "; 

160 INPUT X 

170 FIND X 

180 MARK 1,Y 

190 FIND X 

200 i4RITE A$,B«,C«,DI 

210 END 
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The space requirement for strings is LEN + 2 bytes for each string where LEN is the length 
of the string. This space requirement is calculated in line 140 and used in line 180. Recovery 
of the data is straightforward: 

lee PRINT "ENTER FILE NUMBER: '} 

lie INPUT X 

120 FIND X 

130 READ S33:A$,S«>C$,D« 

140 PRINT USING "2/,4<FA,/)":A»,B»,Ct,D» 

150 END 

RUN 

ENTER FILE NUHBER: 12 

ZAIBATSU 
ZANY 
ZEALOT 
ZEALOUS 

Again, you can read data items individually: 

100 PRINT "ENTER FILE NUHBER: "; 

lie INPUT X 

120 FIND X 

130 READ 933 :Af 

140 PRINT At 

150 READ 833:0$ 

160 PRINT B« 

170 READ 033:C$ 

180 PRINT C$ 

190 READ 033: Dt 

200 PRINT D* 

210 END 

RUN 

ENTER FILE NUMBER: 12 

ZAIBATSU 

ZANY 

ZEALOT 

ZEALOUS 

With binary files, you can intermix data item types without a great deal of concern about 
delimiters, as in WRITE @ 33: A,B,A$,C,D,B$. The reason this is possible is that each data 
item carries with it an identifier that lets the Graphic System know what is going on. 

Arrays are written on the tape in row major order and recovered the same way. If the array 
is named "A", you just say WRITE @ 33: A. 
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The following points conclude the discussion about binary files: 

(1) Binary files are data item oriented so that you can read individual data itenns. 

(2) Binary file transfers are faster because the binary to ASCI I and ASCI I to binary con- 
versions are not necessary. 

(3) No special delimiters are needed. The comma will suffice. Numeric and string data 
can be intermixed with no problem, 

(4) The space requirements are: 

10 bytes per numeric data item 
LEN + 2 bytes per string data item 



c 



Determination of Data Type 

Occasionally the situation may arise where you lose track of the structure of a data file. The 
TLIST directive can be used to readily determine the kind of file, but it provides no clue as 
to the organization of a file. The file might contain string data, numeric data, or a mixture 
of the two. Unless you can determine the type of data (string or numeric) of the "next" data 
item in the file, you don't know whether to attempt to assign the item to a string variable or 
a numeric variable. 

This version of BASIC provides the means of examining the "next" data item in a file to 
determine its type. This means is given by the TYP (for type) function: 



c 



[Line number] TYP (0) 



The refers to the magnetic tape. The function will return a number in the range of 
through 4: 



Number 




1 
2 
3 
4 



Meaning 



File not open 
End of file 
ASCII file 

Binary numeric data 
Binary string data 



c 
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The TYP function is quite useful in conjunction witii a GOTO ... OF ... or GOSUB. . . 
OF. . . statement, as in 

im FIND N 

lie GO TO TYP<0>+1 OF 506,608,700,800,900 

This enables you to route program control to an appropriate routine to handle the various 
data types. Notice from line 1 10 above that the value of 1 is added to the number returned 
by the TYP function because TYP can return a 0. A "GOTO 0" or "GOSUB 0", you will 
recall, is ignored. 

The following program includes an example usage of TYP. The program will extract and 
print on the display the contents of a data file, either ASCI I or binary. 

100 PRINT "ENTER FILE NUMBER: "5 

110 INPUT N 

120 FIND N 

130 PRINT "CONTENTS OF FILE:" 

140 PRINT 

150 GO TO TYP(0)*1 OF 398,179,220,318,330 

160 REMARK ROUTINE FOR "END OF FILE" 

170 PRINT 

180 PRINT 

190 PRINT "END OF FILE" 

200 GO TO 390 

210 REMARK ROUTINE FOR ASCII FILES 

220 PRINT "ASCII FILE" 

230 PRINT "ENTER FILE SIZE IN BYTES: "; 

240 INPUT B 

250 DELETE Bl 

260 DIM B>(B> 

270 INPUT e33:B» 

280 PRINT Bl 

290 GO TO 150 

300 REMARK ROUTINE FOR BINARY FILE NUMERIC ITEMS 

310 READ e33:A 

320 PRINT a;" "5 

330 GO TO 158 

340 REMARK ROUTINE FOR BINARY FILE STRING ITEMS 

350 READ 933 :A$ 

360 A$=A$i." " 

370 PRINT A»J 

380 GO TO 158 

390 END 

The file is opened and the tape is positioned at the beginning of the file with the FIND state- 
ment in line 120. The TYPE function in line 150 routes control to one of 5 routines. 
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The "End of File" routine (lines 170-200) sinnply prints a message and then transfers con- 
trol to the END statement. ASCI I files are handled with the routine of lines 220-290. This 
routine prints a message to identify the file as an ASCI I file, and then goes on to ask for the 
size of the file in bytes. This number can be obtained from a TLIST printout, and is used 
to dimension a string variable large enough to contain the entire file. Recall that ASCI I files 
are record oriented; the entire file could be one logical record, or it could be several logical 
records. In either case, the "next" logical record is input into the string variable and then 
printed on the screen. From there, control is passed back to line 150, where the TYP function 
will continue to pass control back to the ASCII routine until the end of the file is reached. 



The routine to handle binary file numeric items (lines 310—330) reads one data item at a 
time. After the data item is read in, it is printed on the display together with a trailing space 
for readability. Then, control passes back to line 150. Binary string items are handled sim- 
ilarly. A space is concatenated on the end of the string for readability. 



File Security 

If the need arises to have a program kept secret, this can be done with the following statement: 



[Line number] SECRET 



When the SECRET statement is executed, either under program control or from the key- 
board, the program currently located in the system memory is marked as being secret. When 
the program is stored on tape, it can still be loaded into memory with OLD or APPEND, and 
executed with RUN, but it can not be listed. If you append a secret program file into a non- 
secret program, then the non-secret program is made secret. This is to preserve the "secret" 
nature of the appended file. A secret file also can not be loaded into memory and then stored 
in a different file on the tape, because that amounts to an attempt to "list" the secret pro- 
gram on tape. SECRET files are just that: they are secret, even from yourself. 



c 



c 



c 
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The following dummy program demonstrates the use of SECRET. 

190 REM ««**DUHMY PROGRAM USING "SECRET"«»*I 

lie REM 

12e REM 

13e REM 

140 REM 

150 REM 

160 REM 

170 REM 

180 REM 

190 REM 

200 SECRET 

210 PRINT "FILE NUMBER: "I 

220 INPUT N 

230 FIND N 

240 MARK 1, SPACE 

250 FIND N 

2€e SAUE 

270 END 

RUN 

FILE NUMBER: 13 

The program is made secret by line 200. The next four lines store the program on tape. Now, 
to attempt to recover the program from the tape and list it: 

FIND 13 

OLD 

LIST 

PROGRAM IS SECRET IN IMMEDIATE LINE - MESSAGE NUMBER 38 

As is evident from the above, it can not be listed. Notice the manner in which secret files 
are represented following execution of a TLIST: 



TLIST 








1 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1024 


2 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1024 


3 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


2560 


4 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 


5 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1536 


6 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


4608 


7 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


768 


8 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


1536 


9 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


3872 


10 


ASCII 


DATA 


768 


11 


BINARY 


DATA 


768 


12 


BINARY 


DATA 


768 


13 


ASCII 


PROGRAM 


SECRET 1536 


14 


LAST 




768 
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General 

An interrupt is a recoverable break in the normal flow of program execution such that flow 
can be resumed from the point of interruption at a later time. For purposes of this discussion, 
interrupts occur, in two categories: external and internal. An external interrupt is caused by 
an external device (like a disc or a data acquisition device); internal interrupts are caused by 
"internal devices" like the tape and screen. This discussion covers internal interrupts only. 

A good example of an internal interrupt is one which you may have already experienced — 
when the screen is full, normal execution stops until you press the PAGE key. In this case, 
the interrupt is caused by a FULL condition, and processing does not resume until some 
action (like pressing PAGE) is taken. The Graphic System allows you to write program seg- 
ments, called "service routines", that will cause the necessary action to take place under pro- 
gram control to satisfy the interrupt. These service routines closely resemble subroutines. 

There are three kinds of internal interrupts you can work with: 

(1) FULL condition, caused by a full page. 

(2) SIZE condition, caused by some arithmetic operation which results in numeric values 
beyond the range of the machine (like dividing by zero). 

(3) EOF (End of File) condition, caused by an I/O attempt which goes beyond the end 
of file. 

In the absence of an appropriate service routine, the occurrence of any of these three con- 
ditions (FULL, SIZE, and EOF) will cause the System to terminate execution. With the 
SIZE and EOF interrupts, an appropriate error message is normally issued; with FULL a 
small flashing "F" appears in the upper left corner of the screen. Most of the time it is 
acceptable for the System to simply stop execution when one of these conditions occur. 
However, the facility does exist whereby you can take appropriate action to service the 
interrupt under program control, thereby avoiding termination of execution. 

This interrupt handling facility is enabled with a pair of BASIC statements. One statement 
"turns on" this capability, the other'statement "turns off" this capability. The two state- 
ments are: 



Line number ON condition THEN line number [Line number] OFF [condition] 



The condition can be SIZE or EOF. (FULL is handled differently, using an extended 
PRINT statement.) Note that the ON statement requires a beginning line number. With the 
OFF statement, the line number is optional like most BASIC statements. The second line 
number in the ON statement is the beginning line number of the service routine. 



c 



c 
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A complete ON statement could therefore be something like 

IM OH SI2t THIN 1890 
With a statement like this one, the occurrence of a SIZE error causes control to be transferred 
to line 1000, as though you had executed a GOSUB 1000. From there, your service routine 
would take some action to correct the SIZE condition, such as altering the value of a vari- 
able to bring it back within the range of the machine. If the routine ends with a RETURN 
statement, control will be returned to the line number following the one that resulted in 
the SIZE condition. 

Similarly, an ON statement could be 

288 ON EOF(0) THEN 588 

If an end-of-file condition arises, then control will be passed to the service routine at state- 
ment 500. The zero in "EOF (0)" refers to the magnetic tape. 

You disable an ON condition through use of the OFF statement. For instance, if you want 
to disable a previously enabled ON SIZE, you just include a line like 

388 OFF SIZE 

Once control passes line 300, size errors will result in termination of the program. If you 
want to disable all interrupt handling capabilities, you just enter a line like 

500 OFF 

An I NIT statement, you will recall, also disables all interrupts. 



SIZE Condition 

A SIZE condition, and resulting interrupt, occurs whenever a mathematical computation 
results in a numeric value which is beyond the numeric range of the machine. For example, 
a divide-by-zero operation normally terminates program execution. In situations where you 
don't want program execution to halt due to a SIZE condition, you have the alternative to 
include a service routine in the program to handle the interrupt. This service routine could 
reset the variable that resulted in the condition, or it could simply print a message on the 
screen. The ON SIZE statement can also be used to route program flow to a separate set of 
calculations to be performed in the event of a zero-divide. 
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I 



The following program is purposely written to cause a divide-by-zero situation and resulting 
SIZE condition. The program uses a FOR loop to fill an 1 1 element array. The values assigned 
to the array are obtained by dividing the value of the FOR variable by itself; the initial and 
ending values of the FOR variable have been chosen so that it passes through zero, thereby 
causing a divide-by-zero situation. 



Ue DIH A(ll) 
120 K«8 

130 FOR I*'5 TO 5 
140 K«K-»'l 
150 A<K)»I/I 
160 NEXT I 
170 PRINT m 
180 END 

RUN 

SIZE ERROR IN LINE 150 - MESSAGE NUMBER 2 



[ 
I 
I 
[ 
I 

Note that when the program attempted to run, the only output obtained was the SIZE ' 

ERROR message. Control never reached the PRINT in line 170 which would have output 

the contents of array A. This can be remedied by modifying the program to include an ON. . I 

THEN, . . statement to catch the SIZE condition, and an appropriate service routine to 

handle the interrupt. The program is repeated below, with the modifications indicated. 

[ 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 



lee ON SIZE THEN 190 

lie DIM A(ll) 

120 K=0 

130 FOR I«-5 TO 5 

140 K»K+1 

150 A(K)»I/I 

160 NEXT I 

170 PRINT ft; 

100 CO TO 220 



190 A(K)«0 

200 PRINT "SIZE ERROR OCCURED* 

210 RETURN 

220 END 

The ON. . . THEN. . . statement directs the flow of control to line 190 in the event of a 
SIZE condition. As evidenced by the previous attempt to run the program, a SIZE condition 
will occur in line 150 when the program attempts to divide by zero. When this happens, 
control will pass to line 190 as directed by the ON. . . THEN. . . statement. Once control 
reaches statement 190, A(K) is set to zero for visibility in the output, and a message is 
generated by line 200. The RETURN then passes control back to line 160, which is the 
line after the one that causes the interrupt. The GOTO in line 180 prevents accidental entry 
into the service routine. 
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The output of the modified program is below. Notice the supplied by the service routine 
in the output from the array. 



RUN 

SIZE ERROR OCCURED 



1 1 1 1 1 e 1 1 1 1 1 

EOF Condition 

An end of file condition can arise two ways: either from an attempt to read beyond the end 
of file, or an attempt to write beyond the end of file. Service routines can be written to 
handle either case. The program that follows attempts to place more data in a file than the 
file can contain. A FOR loop is used to fill a 100 element array with data; the amount of 
storage space required to contain 100 data items in a binary file is 1000 bytes. The MARK 
statement intentionally creates a file too small so that an EOF interrupt will occur when the 
program runs. 

lee DIM x<i0e) 

lie FOR 1=1 TO 100 

120 X(T>=T 

130 NEXT T 

140 PRINT "FILE NUHBER: *} 

150 INPUT N 

160 FIND N 

170 MARK 1,50 

180 FIND N 

190 HRITE X 

200 END 

RUN 

FILE NUHBER: 14 

EOF ON UNIT IN LINE 190 - HESSAGE NUffBER 48 



The addition of an ON. . . THEN. . . statement and a service routine handles the interrupt 
and prevents termination of the program. The modified program appears below with the 
added statements emphasized. 



189 ON EOF (0) THEN 220 



110 DIM X(180> 

120 FOR T»l TO 188 

138 X<T)»T 

148 NEXT T 

158 PRINT -FILE NUMBER: 

168 INPUT N 

178 FIND N 

168 MARK If 58 

198 FIND N 

288 HRITE X 

218 CO TO 268 

228 FIND N 

238 MARK 1,1888 
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248 PRINT 'END-OF-FILE OCCUREDl FILE EXPANDED** 
2Se GO TO 190 



260 END 

RUN 

FILE NUHBER: 14 

END-OF-FILE OCCUREDl FILE EXPANDED 

When the EOF condition arises in line 200, control is transferred to line 220 because of the 
ON. . . THEN. . . in line 100. Once control reaches line 220, the service routine goes on to 
expand the size of the file and print a message. Then, control goes back to line 190, where 
the FIND/WRITE sequence is repeated. Line 210 keeps control from again reaching the 
service routine. Note that a RETURN is not used in this case; program control exits the 
routine by means of a GOTO. 



c 



[ 



[ 
[ 
[ 



The above discussion centers around an EOF situation arising from an attempt to write in- 
formation beyond the end of a file. The reverse situation, that of attempting to read infor- 
mation beyond the end of a file, is discussed below. 

The first thing that needs to be done is to generate some data and store it in a file: 



190 DIM A(5) 

110 FOR I«l TO 5 

120 fi(n = I 

130 NEXT I 

140 PRINT "FILE NUMBER: "; 

150 INPUT N 

160 FIND N 

170 WRITE A 

180 END 

After the 5 items in array A are stored in the file, the END statement closes the file and places 
an EOF mark after the 5th item. Now, another program is needed that will try to read past 
the end of the file. Such a program, and the resulting output, appears below: 

100 DIM A(6> 

110 PRINT "FILE number: "; 

120 INPUT N 

130 FIND N 

140 FOR 1=1 TO 6 

150 READ &33:ACI> 

160 NEXT I 

170 PRINT a; 

180 END 



C I 



RUN 

FILE NUMBER: 12 

EOF ON UNIT e IN LINE 150 - MESSAGE NUHBER 48 



( 
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Notice that control never reached line 170. 

A modified version of the above program, including a short service routine, appears below 
followed by the output that is generated. 

lee DIN A(€) 
lie A«e 

120 OH EOF (e> THEN 290 

130 PRINT 'FILE HUHBER: *t 

140 INPUT H 

150 FIHD H 

160 FOR I«l TO € 

170 READ 033: A< I) 

100 HEXT I 

190 GO TO 220 

2M PHINT At 

21t PRINT *InO-OF-FILE FOLLOWING OftTH ITEH "ll-l 

220 END 

RUN 

FILE NUHSERS 12 

12 3 4 9 

END-OF-FILE FOLLOWING DATA ITEH 9 

The service routine begins at line 200; all it does is output the contents of array A and then 
display a message. The array is initialized in line 110; this is done because A is dimensioned 
to be 6 elements and only 5 elements are read in. The 6th element would be undefined with- 
out the initialization, and the PRINT in line 200 would otherwise cause an UNDEFINED 
VARIABLE error. 



FULL Condition 

An extended function ROM accessory is required before you can handle "page full" inter- 
rupts with a service routine. In lieu of that, however, some measure of control over the "page 
full" condition can be obtained through an extended version of the PRINT statement. The 
syntax form of this statement is: 



[Line number] PRINT @ 32,26: numeric expression 



The 32 following the "@" symbol is the primary address of the display, and the 26 is a 
secondary address establishing a "page full mode". Different values for the numeric ex- 
pression will cause the Graphic System to take specific action when a "page full" situation 
arises. The various actions that will occur with different values for n are tabulated below. 
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1 

2 
3 



c 



ACTION 



Normal 

HOME 

PAGE 

COPY & PAGE 



Thus, the statement: 

158 PRINT 832,26:3 

will cause the system to PAGE the screen when it is full. Likewise, the statement 
159 PRINT §32,2652 

will cause the system to generate a hard copy of the screen if an optional Hard Copy device 
is attached, followed by a PAGE. Specifying a value of for n will restore the normal "page 
full" action: execution will terminate when the page is full. A value of 1 will cause the system 
to HOME when the page is full and continue on, over-writing the information already pre- 
sent on the screen. 



( 



c 
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SUMMARY 

Extensive control of output formatting is made possible with PRINT USING and a format 
string. The format string can appear as a string enclosed within quotes as part of the PRINT 
USING statement, or it can appear elsewhere in the program as an IMAGE statement. Either 
way, the characters in the format string determine the appearance of the output. There are 
thirteen field operators that determine the output format; most of these operators accept 
modifiers. 

Data is stored in files in a way that is quite similar to the way that programs are stored in 
files. The main difference lies in the keywords that apply. Instead of SAVE, you use 
PRINT or WRITE; instead of OLD, you use INPUT or READ. The PRINT, INPUT, and 
READ statements require inclusion of a primary address of 33 in order to effect data 
transfers to and from the tape. 

Data is stored in ASCII files with the PRINT @ 33: statement and retrieved with the INPUT 
@ 33 statement. ASCI I data files are record-oriented. That is, the smallest unit that can input 
or output is a record. Records are delimited with a carriage return character. ASCI I files are 
comparatively slow because of the binary/ASCI I conversions that must take place. A semi- 
colon is the appropriate delimiter between numeric variables; a carriage return should de- 
limit strings. The storage requirements are 18 bytes per numeric data item and one byte per 
character (in the case of strings). 

Data I/O with binary files is done with WRITE and READ @ 33: statements. Binary files do 
not require any special delimiters; commas between data items are sufficient. Binary files 
are not record-oriented. This means you can read or write single data items; you do not 
have to work with records. Operations with binary files are faster than those with ASCII 
files because the information already exists in internal notation and does not require con- 
version. The storage requirements are 10 bytes per numeric data item and LEN + 2 bytes 
per string data item. 



The TYPE function can be utilized to determine the next data item type. SECRET gives 
you non-1 istable files where file security is necessary. Files are closed with END, FIND, or 
CLOSE. 

The internal interrupt conditions normally result in termination of program execution, but 
you have the facility to recover from these conditions by writing service routines. These 
service routines resemble subroutines, and are accessed with ON. . . THEN. . . At the con- 
clusion of the service routine, control is returned to the interruption point with RETURN. 
ON. . . THEN. . . enables this capability, OFF disables it. 
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TITLE: Amortization Table 



— Payment 

— Beginning data 



PROGRAM LISTING: 



I 



EXAMPLE PROGRAMS f 



I 



DESCRIPTION: The program outputs an amortization table when supplied with the 

following data: I 

— Principal 

- Rate 



I 
I 
I 
I 



I 



100 rehark amortization table program 

110 PAGE 

120 print "ENTER PRINCIPAL -; 

130 INPUT PI 

140 PRINT "ENTER RATE "} 

150 INPUT R 

160 PRINT "ENTER PAYMENT "; 

170 INPUT P2 ^ f 

180 PRINT "ENTER BEGIHNIMd DATE <HO,DAY,YEAR) '{ I I 

190 INPUT M1,D,Y ^ • 

280 M2«R/12 

210 A^l 

220 PRINT 

230 PRINT 

240 PRINT USING "IST.FA-I-tttAHORTIZATION TABLE***" 

258 PRINT USING **gQ*"*^ ******' 

260 PRINT USING 270:*OUE"I"BECINNINC", "INTEREST", "PRINCIPAL", "ENDING" | 

270 IMAGE 4T,FA,16T,FA,27T,FA,37T,FA,48T,FA I 

280 PRINT USING 279: "DATE", "BALANCE", "PAYMENT "."PAYMENT", "BALANCE" 

290 PRINT USING "68 "J 

388 I«P1*M2 

318 P3»P2-I 

328 N«P1-P3 

338 GO TO A OF 340,488 

348 IF P3>8 THEN 398 

358 PRINT "PAYMENT SET TOO LOW" 

368 PRINT 

378 PRINT 

388 GO TO 128 

390 A=2 

488 IF N«>8.885 THEN 438 

418 P3=P1 

428 N«8 

438 PRINT USING 44e:Ml,"/",D,"/",Y,Pl,I,P3,N 

448 IMAGE 4T,FD,A,FD,A,FD, 16T,$FD.20,27T,fFD.2D,37T,$FD.2D,48T,*FD.2D 

450 IF N<0.005 THEN 540 

460 IF Ml=12 THEN 490 

470 M1=M1+1 

480 GO TO 510 f 

490 Ml=l V 
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500 Y=Y+1 

510 P1=H 

520 GO TO 300 

530 REMARK "G" IS THE •BELL" CHARACTER 

540 PRINT "GGC 

550 END 

METHODOLOGY: The output appears in five columns, and relies heavily on the format- 
ting capabilities of the P R I NT USI NG statement. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN. The program responds with 
ENTER PRINCIPAL. Enter the principal and press RETURN. The program then asks 
ENTER RATE. Enter the interest rate as a decimal (9% = .09) and press RETURN. The pro- 
gram responds with ENTER PAYMENT. Enter the payment and press RETURN. The final 
prompting is ENTER BEGINNING DATE (month, day, year). Enter the date (as in 3, 15, 
75) and press RETURN. The table is then generated. If it happens that the payment is in- 
correctly entered so that it is less than or equal to the interest, the message PAYMENT SET 
TOO LOW appears. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

ENTER PRINCIPAL 1080 

ENTER RATE .09 

ENTER PAYMENT 150 

ENTER BEGINNING DATE <MO,DAY,YEAR) 7,15,75 



ll«AMORTIZATION TABLEt«« 



DUE 


BEGINNING 


INTEREST 


PRINCIPAL 


ENDING 


DATE 


BALANCE 


PAYMENT 


PAYMENT 


BALANCE 


7/15/75 


11000.08 


$7.50 


$142.50 


$897.50 


8/15/75 


♦857.50 


$6.43 


$143.57 


$713.93 


9/15/75 


$713.93 


$5.35 


$144.65 


$569.29 


10/15/75 


>5€9.29 


$4.27 


$145.73 


$423.56 


11/15/75 


1423.56 


$3.18 


$146.82 


$276.73 


12/15/75 


$276.73 


$2.08 


$147.92 


$128.81 


1/15/76 


$128.81 


$0.97 


$128.81 


$0.00 
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TITLE: Program to Store Grades in a Binary File f 



DESCRIPTION: This is an interactive program which will store student grades in a binary 
file. The program creates the file, if necessary, (which is the case the first time the program 
is used), or utilizes a previously established file. The size of the file is determined by the 
number of students involved and the number of grades per student. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 



METHODOLOGY: The decision to create a new file or to use an existing file is made by 
testing a string variable to see if it contains a "Y" (for Yes) or "N" (for No). The data de- 
fining the file number, number of students, and number of grades per student is input at 
run time. 



748 
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100 REMARK PROGRAM TO STORE GRADES IN A BINARY FILE 

110 DIM Al(l) g 

120 PRINT "DOES THE FILE NEED TO BE CREATED? <Y OR N) "; j 

130 INPUT A« I 



130 INPUT A« 

140 PRINT "WHAT FILE NUMBER? "; 

150 INPUT F 

160 PRINT "HOW MANY STUDENTS? •; 

170 INPUT N 

180 PRINT "HOM HAHY GRADES PER STUDENT? *•; 

190 INPUT « 

200 IF AM-Y" THEN 220 

210 GO TO 240 

220 FIND F 

230 MARK 1,30«N^10»N»H 

240 FIND F 

250 URITE HfM 

260 PRINT "ENTER STUDENT DATA" 

270 FOR I»l TO N 

280 PRINT 

290 PRINT "STUDENT NAME CJH"): "; 

300 INPUT N$ 

310 URITE N« 

320 FOR J>1 TO H r 

330 PRINT "GRADE C'lJ}"): ") I 

340 INPUT G * 

350 MRITE G 

360 NEXT J 

370 NEXT I 

380 PRINT 

390 PRINT "** DONE «" 

400 END 
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The files are created with enough space to contain a 30 character string for each student 
name in addition to the actual grades (line 230 of the program). The first two items stored in 
each file are the number of students and the number of grades per student. This mai<es it 
easier to retrieve the data from the file because with these two items it is convenient to de- 
termine the amount of data in the file. Also, these two items can be used to control the 
number of iterations that the READ loop will undergo in the program to retrieve the grades. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN. The program responds with 
"DOES THE FILE NEED TO BE CREATED?" Type Y or N (for Yes or No) and press 
RETURN. The program then asks "WHAT Fl LE NUMBER?" Enter the number of the file 
that is to contain the data and press RETURN. The next two promptings are "HOW MANY 
STUDENTS?" and "HOW MANY GRADES PER STUDENT?" Enter the appropriate amounts 
and press RETURN. The program then says "ENTER STUDENT DATA" and you then 
enter the student names and data. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: 

RUN 

DOES THE FILE NEED TO BE CREATED? (Y OR N) Y 

WHAT FILE NUMBER? 1 

HOW MANY STUDENTS? 4 

HOW MANY GRADES PER STUDENT? 4 

ENTER STUDENT DATA 

STUDENT NAME (1): STUDENT 1 
GRADE (1>: 78 
GRADE (2): 98 
GRADE <3): 8a 
GRADE (4): 75 

STUDENT NAME <2): STUDENT2 
GRADE <1): 88 
GRADE (2>: 99 
GRADE (3>: 82 
GRADE (4): 88 

STUDENT NAME (3): STUDENT3 
GRADE (1): 75 
GRADE (2): 78 
GRADE (3>: 80 
GRADE <4>: 78 

STUDENT NAME <4>: STUDENT4 
GRADE (1): 98 
GRADE <2>: 93 
GRADE (3): 85 
GRADE <4): 98 

n DONE *t 
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TITLE: Program to Retrieve Grades From Binary Fife i 

DESCRIPTION: The program retrieves student grades from a binary file, and is intended to l 

be used in conjunction with the previous example program. The routine allows you to list " 
out the names and grades of all the students in the file or, if desired, list out only one 

specified student name and associated grades. [ 



I 

1 

I 

I 

( I 

1 

I 

[ 

I 
I 

METHODOLOGY: The first two items read from the file are values for N (the number of 

students in the file) and M (the number of grades per student). Following this, lines 160 and ^ 

170 of the program cause the string variable A$ to receive "ALL" or "ONE". Depending on j 

the contents of A$, the program will either list out the entire file or just list out the portion 

of the file corresponding to the specified student name. The appropriate flow of execution 

to handle "ALL" or "ONE" is effected primarily by GO TO ... OF .. . statements in lines 

260, 340, and 410. These three statements contain the logical expression A$ = "ALL" 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

180 REMARK PROGRAM TO RETRIEUE GRADES FROM BINARY FILE 

110 N$="" 

120 PRINT "WHAT FILE NUMBER? "; 

130 INPUT F 

140 FIND F 

1 50 READ e33:N,M 

160 PRINT "ALL STUDENTS, OR ONE STUDENT? (ENTER ""ALL"" OR ""ONE"") "} 

170 INPUT At 

180 IF AI»"ALL" THEN 240 

190 IF A»<>"ONE" THEN 160 

200 REMARK THIS POINT REACHED IF A$«»ONE" 

210 PRINT "WHICH STUDENT? "f 

220 INPUT N$ 

230 REMARK LOOP TO READ IN INFORMATION FOR N STUDENTS 

240 FOR I»l TO N 

250 READ 033: SI 

260 GO TO (AI-'ALL")*! OF 270,290 

270 IF S|«N* THEN 290 

280 GO TO 320 

290 PRINT 

300 PRINT Sf 

310 REMARK LOOP TO READ IN M GRADIs PER STUDENT 

320 FOR J»l TO M 

330 READ 033:$ 

340 GO TO <A$»"ALL")+1 OF 350,370 

350 IF SI»N$ THEN 370 

360 GO TO 360 

370 PRINT "GRADE ("}JJ"): "JS 

380 NEXT J 

390 IF S«>N$ THEN 430 

400 NEXT I 

410 GO TO <A»«"ALL")+1 OF 420,430 

420 PRINT "STUDENT NAME NOT FOUND IN FILE" 

430 END 
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which evaluates to a 1 or 0. If A$ does contain "ALL" then the logical expression is true 
and therefore equal to 1. This 1 is summed with the constant 1, and control is passed to the 
second statement number specified in the GOTO . . . OF . . . statement. If A$ contains 
"ONE" (or does not contain "ALL") then the logical expression is (false). The is summed 
with 1, and control is passed to the first statement number. 

The program contains a test in lines 180 and 190 to ensure that only "ALL" or "ONE" is 
entered into A$. 

OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN. The program responds with 
"WHAT FILE NUMBER?" Enter the number of the file that contains the data and press 
RETURN. The next prompting is "ALL STUDENTS, OR ONE STUDENT?" (ENTER 
ALL or ONE). Make the appropriate keyboard entry and press RETURN. If you entered 
ONE, an additional prompting follows: "WHICH STUDENT?" Enter the name of the student 
exactly as it is stored, and press RETURN. 

OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



•ALL" OR -ONE'') ALL 



RUN 






WHAT FILE t 


^UI1BER? 1 


ALL STUDENTS, OR ONE STUDENT? (ENTER 


STUDENT 1 




GRADE 


(l>: 


78 


GRADE 


<2>: 


98 


GRADE 


<3): 


88 


GRADE 


(4): 


75 


STUDENT2 




GRADE 


<l): 


88 


GRADE 


(2>: 


95 


GRADE 


(3): 


82 


GRADE 


(4): 


80 


STUDENTS 




GRADE 


<l): 


75 


GRADE 


<2>: 


70 


GRADE 


(3): 


80 


GRADE 


<4): 


78 


STUDENT4 




GRADE 


<l): 


90 


GRADE 


(2>: 


95 


GRADE 


<3): 


85 


GRADE 


<4>: 


90 



RUN 

WHAT FILE NUMBER? 1 

ALL STUDENTS, OR ONE STUDENT? (ENTER "ALL" OR "ONE") ONE 

WHICH STUDENT? STUDENT2 

STUDENT2 

GRADE (1): 88 

GRADE (2>: 95 

GRADE (3): 82 

GRADE (4): 80 
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Section 8 



GRAPHICS 



BACKGROUND 

The Graphic System provides a convenient, rapid, and relatively straightforward means of 
using pictures (graphics) to display the results of varied and complex problems. Graphics 
can be used to plot and interpret data and functions, generate "computer art", produce 
animations, and generally promote effective communications. 

The fundamental building block in graphics is a straight line. All graphical representations 
on the Graphic System display result from straight lines; this includes curved lines. Curves 
are produced by connecting a series of short, straight lines. Circles are represented similar to 
the way a polygon with many sides, for example, begins to look circular. The key, again, 
is the straight line. 

Straight lines, in turn, are defined by their two end points. In order to have the Graphic 
System draw a line, you must specify the location of the starting point and the finishing 
point. These two points are specified by telling the Graphic System the horizontal and 
vertical coordinates of each point. More specifically, you have to move the display cursor to 
the point on the screen where the line is to begin, and then have the system draw a line to 
another point on the screen. After this operation is complete, the cursor remains at the point 
where the line ends. Typically, the starting point for the next line is the current position of 
the cursor (the ending point of the previous line). 



Home 




100 units 



The proportions of the screen, and the location of "home". 
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MOVE AND DRAW 

After you have executed an I NIT (for initialize) statement, the system sets the width to 130 
units and the screen height to 100 units. (The term "unit" and the keyword I NIT will be 
elaborated upon later in this section.) The screen is erased with a PAGE statement, which 
also sends the cursor to the "home" position at the upper left hand corner of the screen. 
If you want to "home" the cursor without erasing the screen, use a HOME statement. 



The MOVE and DRAW Statements 

In order to do graphics, you must exercise two elementary types of control over the cursor. 
One type of control is the ability to move the cursor into a position on the screen without 
drawing a visible line. The other type of control is the ability to draw a visible line between 
two specified points. The two statements satisfying these requirements are MOVE and 
DRAW. The syntax form for MOVE is 



[Line number] MOVE numeric expression, numeric expression 



The first numeric expression becomes the horizontal coordinate and the second numeric 
expression becomes the vertical coordinate. These two coordinates are frequently the X f 

and Y coordinates, respectively. The MOVE statement allows you to position the cursor at 
any point on the screen without producing a visible line. 

The DRAW statement has a syntax form which is essentially the same as MOVE: 



[Line number] DRAW numeric expression, numeric expression 



The DRAW statement produces a visible line between the last position of the cursor and the 
coordinates specified by the two numeric expressions. The first numeric expression is the X 
coordinate and the second numeric expression is the Y coordinate. 

In order to gain a feel for using MOVE and DRAW, enter and execute this program: 

100 PAGE 

lie INIT 

120 MOUE 65,75 

130 DRAW 25,25 

140 DRAU 105,25 

150 DRAW 65,75 

160 END 



( 
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When you execute this program, the PAGE statement clears the screen. Next, the INIT 
statement establishes environmental parameters (covered later) so that the screen space is 
established as 130 units horizontally by 100 units vertically. Then, statement 120 moves the 
cursor to the point that becomes the apex of a triangle, and from that point the triangle is 
drawn. The results are shown below. Notice that in MOVE and DRAW the horizontal co- 
ordinate is specified first, then the vertical. Also, positive values indicate "right" or "up"; 
negative values indicate "left" or "down". The conventional Cartesian coordinate system 
is in effect and the display screen represents the first quadrant. 
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The Concept of Mapping 

Now that you are acquainted with the uses of MOVE and DRAW, the next concept to be 
gained is called "mapping". This is an important concept. Mapping is the process the Graphic 
System uses to transform the data units you are working with (inches, pounds per square 
inch, microseconds, etc.) into the units actually used by the System to plot the data on the 
screen. Restated, mapping establishes the correspondence between the user data space and 
the screen space. Unless the user data space just happens to be a 130:100 ratio (which is the 
horizontal to vertical ratio on the screen), the mapping relationship between user data space 
and screen space has to be specified. 

Establishing a Window 

The largest numbers that the System can work with are -1.0E+307 and 1.0E+307. There- 
fore, the user data space can be regarded as a plane extending from —1 .OE+307 to +1 .OE+307 
on both axes. Clearly, you don't always want to be presented with a plane of such propor- 
tions to work with. You need to be able to establish a "window" within this plane with a 
size that is appropriate to contain the information you want to graph. 

After the Graphic System is powered up, or after an I NIT statement is executed, the display 
screen window is defined as a rectangle 130 units wide and 100 units high. The horizontal 
axis is bounded by and 130, and the vertical axis is bounded by and 100. Since this cor- 
responds to the size of the screen, this situation permits one-to-one, distortion-free mapping 
of the window on the user data plane to the screen space as depicted below. 



I 
I 



c I 



User data space 



(0,100) 



(0,0) 



(130,0) 



(130,100) 




Window (130 X 100 as established by 
I NIT or power up) 

/ 



(130,0) 



The screen 
(130 X 100) 



( 



[ 
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In the above illustration, the user data space is still a plane extending from -1.0E+307 to 
+1.0E+307 in both directions. The window extends from to 130 horizontally and to 
100 vertically. (Obviously, no attempt has been made to draw the window and user data 
space to scale.) 



WINDOW Statement 

If everybody's data fit nicely into a 130 X 100 window, the parameters established by the 
I NIT statement (as suggested above) would be sufficient. However, this is seldom the case. 
To get around this potential shortcoming, the Graphic System allows you to specify a win- 
dow of your own choosing. That is, you can select whatever portion of the user data space 
you want to see on the screen. You do this with the WINDOW statement: 



[Line number ] WINDOW numeric expression , numeric expression , numeric expression , 
numeric expression 



The first numeric expression specifies the minimum horizontal value in user data unit and 
the second numeric expression specifies the maximum horizontal value in user data units. 
The third numeric expression specifies the minimum vertical value in user data units and 
the fourth numeric expression specifies the maximum vertical value in user data units. 

One way to illustrate the effects of the WINDOW statement is by executing a program that 
draws a box. The program is executed several times, using different parameters each time. 
Here is the program: 

lee PAGE 
lie flOUE 30,15 
128 DRAM 30185 
130 DRAM 100,85 
140 DRAM 100,15 
150 DRAM 30,15 
160 END 



Line 100 clears the screen and homes the cursor; line 1 10 moves the cursor to the beginning 
corner of the square, and the remaining lines draw the box and terminate program execution. 
Before running the program the first time, use an INIT statement to initialize the WINDOW 
parametersto their default values. These values are 0,130,0,100. Type INIT and press RE- 
TURN, then type RUN and press RETURN. The following illustration shows the relation- 
ship between the plotted square, the window, and the screen. (The square is shaded for 
clarity.) 
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User data space 



(0,100) 



^h 



Window 



(0,100) 




z 



(130,100) 



(30,85) (100,85)7 




(30,15) (100,15) 

^0,0) / Yd 30,0) 



7 

(130,100) 



(100,15) 




The screen 



(0,0) 



(130,0) 



( 



Now run the program again but this time double the size of the window. This is done by 
entering the following statement 

WINDOW -65,195,-50,150 

and pressing RETURN. (These parameters were chosen because they double each edge of 
the window and still keep the square centered.) Run the program again observe the square 
that is produced. 



( 



c 
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Notice this time that the square appears to be half as large as the one produced earlier. The 
reason for this is that the window (or portion of the user data space being observed) is twice 
as large. The square itself, however, is plotted with the same coordinates as before. Compare 
the following diagram with the previous one. 



Window 



User data space 



(-65,150) 



195 J 50) 



(30,85) (100,85) 



^(-65,-50) 



-65,150) 



The screen . 



(30,85) (100,85) 
/ R^ 



/(30,15) (100,15) 




(-65,-50) 



(195,-50) 



In effect, twice as much user data space (actually, four times the area) is represented on the 
screen with a corresponding reduction in the appearance of the square with this fixed area. It 
is as though you have a variable lens and have zoomed out to look at a greater area. 

The horizontal and vertical parameters of the WINDOW statement can be changed independ- 
ently. Try running the program again, this time using 

WINDOW -500,600,0,100 
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This establishes a window that is 1 1 10 user data units wide, and 100 user data units high. 
The vertical size is the same as the default values, but the horizontal part is nearly 10 times 
greater than the default setting of 130. As a result, the box produced is quite narrow in 
appearance as suggested below. 



c 



User data space 

\ 



-ih 



Window 



(-500,100) 



(600,100) 



(-500,0) 




(600,0) 



C 



Graphic Display Units 

The earlier discussion about the WINDOW statement involved the user data space, and the 
unit of measurement can be most anything — microvolts, pounds, miles, furlongs, etc. The 
unit of measurement used internally for graphics, however, is always the same. This unit is 
called the Graphic Display Unit, or GDU. A GDU is one hundredth of the vertical dimension 
of the screen. The screen is precisely defined internally as being 100 GDUs high and 130 
GDUs wide. A horizontal line drawn at the midpoint of the screen is therefore 50 GDUs above 
the bottom edge, and two horizontal lines that trisect the screen are 33.3 and 66.7 GDUs 
from the bottom of the screen (approximately). 



The only time you need to worry about GDUs is when you establish the drawing boundaries 
on the screen with the VI EWPORT statement and the scale factor with the SCALE statement. 
The rest of the graphic statements allow you to work in your own units of measure, what- 
ever they are. 



c 
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Establishing a Viewport 

The "window" concept, discussed on preceding pages, deals with the problem of specifying 
the portion of the user data space that is represented on the screen. "Viewport", on the other 
hand, refers to the drawing boundaries on the display screen; that is, the area containing the 
information in the window. The desired portion of the screen is specified in terms of GDUs. 

The VI EWPORT statement has the following syntax form: 



[Line number] VIEWPORT numeric expression , numeric expression , numeric expression 
numeric expression 



As with WINDOW, the four parameters refer to horizontal and vertical bounds, and all four 
can be numeric expressions. The units of measure, however, are GDU's. The first parameter 
is the horizontal minimum, the second parameter the horizontal maximum, the third para- 
meter the vertical minimum and the fourth parameter the vertical maximum. 

Since the screen is 130 GDU's wide and 100 GDU's high, the statement that allows a plot to 
fill the entire screen is one like 

VI EWPORT 0,1 30,0 J 00 



If, for some reason, you want to restrict your graph to the left half of the screen, you can use 
something like 

VIEWPORT 0,65,0,100 

This enables you to use the area of the screen represented by the shaded area below: 



0,100 



^^^^^^^^sX^s^^^^ 





0,0 



65,0 
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Conversely, if you wanted to use only the upper half of the screen, you can specify 

VIEWPORT 0,130,50,100 
This drawing area is represented by the shaded area in the following illustration: 



c 



0,100 



0,50 




130,100 



130,50 



The I NIT statement, which initialized the WINDOW paranneters to 0,130,0,100, also initializes 
the VIEWPORT parameters. Not surprisingly, the initialized parameters for VIEWPORT 
parallel those for WINDOW: they are 0,130,0,100. This means that in the square box pro- 
gram discussed earlier, you were also using VIEWPORT but didn't know it. The I NIT state- 
ment established the 0,130,0,100 values for both WINDOW and VIEWPORT. (Turning the 
power on also establishes these parameters to their default values.) 

The following explanation of VI EWPORT utilizes the square box program that was used to 
support the discussion about WINDOW. Here is the program again: 

lee PAGE 

lie HOME 30,15 
12@ DRAN 309 85 
138 DRAN 108.85 
140 DRAM 100,15 
158 DRAH 38,15 
160 END 



( 



c 
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Verify that the program is located in memory by entering 

INIT 
RUN 

The large square box should be centered on the screen. Now try the following: 

VIEWPORT 0,65,0,50 
RUN 

This causes the square box to again appear, but this time it is located in the lower left corner 
of the screen. The reason for this is that the VIEWPORT statement defines the area on the 
screen bounded by and 65 GDU's horizontally and through 50 GDU's vertically as the 
drawing surface. Refer to the following diagram: 



User data space 

\ 



The screen 




Viewport 
(0,65,0,50) 



Up to this point, the window has been mapped onto the entire screen space. Now, the win- 
dow is mapped onto a segment of the screen, and the only change necessary is to alter the 
VIEWPORT parameters. 
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Run the program again, but this time make the plot appear on the upper right quadrant of 
the screen. 

VIEWPORT 65,130,50,100 
RUN 



C 



The results are shown below. 



User data space 



The screen 




Viewport (65,130,50,100) 



C I 



65 130 



Here again, the contents of the window are mapped onto the area on the screen specified by 
VIEWPORT. A change in the VIEWPORT parameters is the only thing necessary to relocate 
the drawing area. 



WINDOW and VIEWPORT Combined 

To summarize the preceding pages, WINDOW allows you to select the portion of the user 
data space you want to see, and VIEWPORT allows you to select the area of the screen that 
the window is mapped into. The parameters associated with WINDOW are expressed in user 
data units. The parameters of VIEWPORT are expressed in GDU's. 



c 
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To illustrate the effects of WINDOW and VI EWPORT acting in combination, run the square 
box program again. Use the default parameters for VIEWPORT, and specify the parameters 
for WIN DOW. 

INIT 

WIN DOW 65,1 30,50,1 00 

RUN 

The coordinates of the square box are based on an original window of 0,130,0,100. The new 
parameters for WINDOW restrict the plot to the right corner of the box. The VIEWPORT 
parameters are unchanged, so the entire screen is utilized. The results are shown below. 



User data space 



The screen 




(Original window and 
square represented by 
broken lines.) 



Viewport (0,130,0,100) 
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Run the square box program again, only this time change the VIEWPORT parameters: 

VIEWPORT 65,130,50,100 
RUN 

The WINDOW parameters are still 65,130,50,100 from the previous illustration. The result 
of this latest run (below) is that the same information is plotted into a smaller area specified 
by the new VIEWPORT parameters. The upper right corner of the square appears in the upper 
right corner of the screen, and nothing else appears. This occurs because the WINDOW 
statement specifies what it is you are going to see, and graphic information outside the 
WINDOW is not shown. This effect IscaWed clipping. 



( 



User data space 



The screen 




( 



Viewport (65,130,50,100) 
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The SCALE Statement 

The WINDOW statement shown in preceding pages defines the portion of the user data space 
that is represented on the screen. The companion of the WINDOW statement is the SCALE 
statement. The SCALE statement provides an alternate method of establishing a window. 
The syntax form is 



[Line number] SCALE numeric expression, numeric expression 



The first numeric expression determines the horizontal scale factor and the second numeric 
expression determines the vertical scale factor. 

The term "scale factor" refers to the ratio of user data units per GDU. For example, the 
statement 

158 SCALE idd^iee 

means that each GDU is equivalent to 100 user data units. The default parameters for 
SCALE are 1 and 1 . These parameters are set on power up and after the execution of an 
INIT statement. These particular default values are used because both WINDOW and 
VI EWPORT have default values of 0,130,0,100. This says that one GDU is equivalent to one 
user data unit. 

The WINDOW statement explicity defines the limits of the user data space that is mapped 
into the VIEWPORT. This implies certain scale factors involving user data units per GDU. 
For example, if the WINDOW is specified as 0,260,0,200 and the VIEWPORT is 0,130,0,100 
then the implied scale factors are 2 user data units per GDU horizontally and vertically (or 
SCALE 2,2). This touches upon the principal difference between WINDOW and SCALE. The 
SCALE statement explicitly defines the scale factors and this, in conjunction with the 
selected VIEWPORT, implicitly defines the limits of the user data space that is viewed. For 
example, if you specify SCALE 2,2 and VIEWPORT 0,130,0,100, then the implied window 
is 260 units wide and 200 units high on the user data space. 

SCALE carries with it an additional feature in that the location of the point of origin (0,0) 
(on the user data space) is defined as the location of the graphic point when SCALE is ex- 
ecuted. The graphic point is the lower left dot on the 5X8 dot matrix of the alphanumeric 
cursor. This means that if the cursor is located in the lower left corner of the screen when 
SCALE is executed, then (0,0) is also in the lower left corner of the screen. It also means 
that if the cursor is at the top of the screen when SCALE is executed, the point of origin is 
established at the top of the screen. If the plot happens to contain all positive values then, 
in this case, the "plot" is located somewhere above the screen (i.e., it will be totally clipped). 
The point is this: when using SCALE, the position of the cursor is important because it 
establishes the point of origin. 
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The graphic point 



^ 



The cursor dot matrix 



y 



Run the square box program again, this time using SCALE. Keeping in mind the fact that 
SCALE regards (0,0) as the location of the cursor (or graphic point) when the SCALE is 
executed. Precede the SCALE with a MOVE as follows: 

INIT 

MOVE 0,0 
SCALE 2,2 
RUN 

The box appears half size in the lower left area of the screen. It is half size because SCALE 
causes each GDU to represent 2 user data units, and the box was originally drawn with each 
GDU being equivalent to 1 user data unit. The screen is now showing twice as much user 
data space along each axis, or four times the area, SCALE 2,2 has produced a "zoom out" 
effect with respect to the user data space. This is represented in the following diagram. 



( 



c 
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User data space 



The screen 



Implied window (0,260,0,200) 

f5_^ 




260 



The familiar square box can be easily shifted to the upper right quadrant of the screen by 
taking advantage of the fact that SCALE establishes the point of origin as the location of the 
cursor at the time SCALE is executed: 

INIT 

MOVE 65,50 
SCALE 2,2 
RUN 
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Since the MOVE places the cursor at mid-screen prior to execution of SCALE, that location 
is transformed from (65,50) to (0,0) by the SCALE statement. Mid-screen is now (0,0) in 
terms of user data units; it is no longer (65,50). The following diagram illustrates the situation 
after the program is run. 



c 



User data space 



The screen 



4^ 



Implied window (-130,130,-100,100) 

100 I ^.^«. A. . ^130 

/[ (30, 85) (10 0,85), 




130 



( 



( 
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You have probably noticed the frequent use of the I NIT statement in the previous examples. 
INIT, as suggested earlier, establishes a common starting point. The INIT statement sets up 
the following default values: 

WINDOW 0,130,0,100 
VIEWPORT 0,130,0,100 
SCALE 1,1 

When you use INIT, it becomes easy to move the cursor to, say, mid-screen, because the user 
data units and the GDU's are conceptually the same. You just say MOVE 65,50. Similarly, 
if you want to move the cursor to the lower left corner, this can be done with MOVE 0,0. 
The lower right is at (130,0), etc. Without the INIT, you may not know for sure where you 
are; (0,0) could be off screen or anywhere. 
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The RMOVE and RDRAW Statements 

At the beginning of this section, MOVE and DRAW were discussed. MOVE was shown to 
cause the cursor, or graphic point, to be positioned at the specified location without pro- 
ducing a visible line. DRAW causes a visible line to be generated. Both MOVE and DRAW 
deal with "absolute" locations; that is, they cause the cursor to move from its present 
location to some other location on the screen which is specified in terms of user data units. 
Absolute locations are defined by horizontal and vertical coordinates which correspond to 
an interval along each axis. 



"Relative" locations differ considerably from "absolute" locations. Relative locations are 
defined by a horizontal and vertical interval away from the present location of the cursor 
instead of an interval along each axis. The following two statements permit you to move the 
cursor to a location which is relative to its present location: 



c 



[Line number] 


RMOVE numeric expression, numeric expression 


and 


[Line number] 


RDRAW numeric expression, numeric expression 



( 



In each case, the first numeric expression and the second numeric expression refer to the 
relative horizontal and vertical distances, respectively. RMOVE is similar to MOVE in that 
a visible line does not result from its use. RDRAW is similar to DRAW in that is produces 
a visible line. The "R" in RDRAW and RMOVE stands for "relative". 



c 
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The program segment below uses a DRAW and an RDRAW statement with the same para- 
meters: 

188 PAGE 

118 INIT 

128 HOUE 8,8 

138 DRAM 64.59 49.5 

148 RDRAW 64.5,49.5 



Line 130 causes a diagonal line to be drawn from the lower left corner of the screen to a 
point near mid-screen. (These particular parameters were chosen because they show that non- 
integer values can be specified.) Line 140 extends the diagonal line to a point very near the 
upper right corner; this draws a line to a point which is 64.5 units to the right and 49.5 
units above the ending point of the previous line. 




The ROTATE Statement 

Clearly, a useful capability for graphics is the means to rotate a given line through an arc. 
This capability can be generated with a complex combination of relative moves and draws 
involving various trigonometric techniques; however, it is very impractical. A much easier 
approach is to use the ROTATE statement. 



[Line number] ROTATE numeric expression 
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The numeric expression indicates the number of degrees, radians, or grads through which a 
specified vector (line) rotates. Positive values yield counterclockwise rotation; negative values 
yield clockwise rotation. This particular statement involves a certain amount of program- 
ming overhead; i.e., there are conditions which have to be established prior to using ROTATE. 
Among these conditions are the specification of the appropriate trigonometric units (degrees, 
radians or grads) as suggested above. To rotate a line 45 degrees, you must execute a SET 
DEGREE statement before you execute the ROTATE statement. In addition, ROTATE 
works only with RMOVE and RDRAW. This makes sense when you consider the apparent 
contradiction of attempting to rotate a line that is defined in terms of absolute coordinates. 
Again, rotation only applies to relative moves and draws. Example: 

im PAGE 
119 INIT 
128 MOUE 65,50 
13d RDRAM 28,8 



The above statements place a horizontal line 20 data units long with its beginning point 
centered at mid-screen. Now, to rotate this line 10 degrees counterclockwise: 

140 SET DEGREES 
158 ROTATE 10 
160 HOME 65,50 
178 RDRAU 20,0 



c 



c 
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After typing RUN, the screen contains 2 lines, each 20 data units long, and with 10 degrees 
of arc separating them. Notice that the rotation occurs at the beginning point of each line. 
The MOVE is included because it places the graphic point back to mid-screen. Another way 
to regard the situation is that the rotation takes place at the ending point of the last absolute 
MOVE. (Notice that the MOVE is not affected by the ROTATE statement.) 




As a further example, the following program generates a fan of 36 straight lines, each line 
20 data units long, and each line rotated 10 degrees from the previous one. 

lee PAGE 

118 INIT 

120 MOVE 65,58 

130 SET DEGREES 

140 FOR 1=0 TO 360 STEP 10 

158 RDRf^U 20,0 

160 MOUE 65,50 

170 ROTATE I 

180 NEXT I 

190 HOME 

288 EHD 
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Here again, the rotation is around the beginning point of each line, and around the end point 
of the absolute MOVE. Essentially, this program is the same as the previous program that pro- 
duced the two lines. The principal difference is the addition of the loop which increments 
the rotation angle. The only potentially disconcerting thing is in line 150 (the RDRAW 
statement). The two RDRAW parameters tell the system to draw a line 20 units away hori- 
zontally and units away vertically relative to the present location of the graphic point. This 
is straightforward with respect to the first line that is drawn, but it begins to seem a little 
strange by the time the ninth line is generated. The "horizontal" parameter is now vertical. 
The reason for this is that the ROTATE statement produces an angular displacement in the 
orientation of relative moves and draws. The angular displacement is relative to the "normal" 
orientation (the orientation that results from the absence of ROTATE). The display which 
results is similar to the following: 



c 




c 



( 
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The fan can be changed to a circle by only nninor changes to the program: 

lee PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 MOUE 65,50 

130 SET DEGREES 

140 FOR 1=0 TO 360 STEP 10 

150 ROTATE I 

160 RDRAN 0,3 

170 NEXT I 

180 HOME 

190 END 



The main difference between the two programs is that the graphic point is not moved back 
to mid-screen after each RDRAW. Also, the first line drawn is vertical, not horizontal. The 
resulting plot is a circle composed of 36 straight lines, each line 3 units in length and offset 
from adjoining lines by 10 degrees. Notice that each RDRAW is rotated with respect to 
"normal" orientation, and not with respect to the previous RDRAW. A stylized version 
of the output is given below: 




units 



An important relationship to be aware of is that a ROTATE preceding a series of contiguous 
relative moves and draws causes the entire resultant plot to be rotated. Consider the following 
program: 



100 PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 MOUE 65,50 

130 RDRAM 40,10 

140 RDRAM -40,10 

150 RDRAM 0,-20 

160 END 
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When you run this program it results in the generation of a triangle. 



c 




c 



Now, run the program again, but first add two lines 

121 SET DEGREE 

122 ROTATE 99 



c 
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The plot now looks like this: 




As you can see, the entire plot is now rotated 90 degrees counterclockwise. The ROTATE 
90 that you entered into memory caused the result of the three RDRAW statements to be 
rotated. The rotation point is around the end point of the absolute MOVE statement (65,50). 
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Using Two Arrays to Draw a Graph 

A valuable aspect of graphics lies in its ability to plot data, and the most convenient way to 
store data is to place the data into an array. Data can be stored in arrays through a variety 
of methods: FOR/NEXT LOOPS, INPUT, READ, etc. Quite often, data to be plotted con- 
sists of X and Y (or horizontal and vertical) coordinate pairs. With this in mind, a good way 
to organize such data is to place it in two spearate arrays, such as an array "X" (for hori- 
zontal coordinates) and an array "Y" (for vertical coordinates). This way, the coordinate 
pairs can be readily assembled into data point. Point (1) consists of the coordinates X(1), 
Yd); point (2) in this scheme consists of X(2), Y(2) and point (n) is X(n), Y(n). 

This approach is facilitated in this version of BASIC by the fact that DRAW, RDRAW, 
MOVE, and RMOVE allow arrays to be specified as parameters. 

This means that you can, for instance, store horizontal data in X, vertical data in Y, and ob- 
tain the entire graph by executing the statement 

DRAWX,Y 
If you have N data pairs, this is equivalent to saying: 

FOR I = 1 to N 
DRAWX(I),Y(I) 
NEXT I 

As you can see, this results in less programming effort. 

Notice the difference between the manner in which a DRAW and PRINT operate when 
specifying arrays. If you execute 

PRINT X,Y 

then the display contains numeric values corresponding to X(1), X(2), X(3) . . . .X(n), Y(1), 
Y(2), Y(3). . . .Y(n). The PRINT statement outputs all elements in array X, and then outputs 
the elements in array Y. This is quite different from the statement 

DRAWX,Y 

which outputs the first element in X, then the first element in Y and so on until the contents 
of one or both arrays are exhausted. 

Drawing Axis Lines 

Graphs become much more meaningful when they include axis lines which provide reference 
points for the particular coordinate system you are using. A further refinement to the idea 
of axis lines is the inclusion of "tic" marks along each axis to identify the data intervals. 



( 



c 



( 
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Axis lines and tic marks can of course be produced by using subroutines containing a 
nunnber of DRAWs, MOVEs, etc., but that is a lot of work. All that effort is avoided with 
the AXIS statement. This AXIS statement is a four-parameter statement which can be used 
without parameters, with two parameters, or with all four parameters. The complete syntax 
form for the statement is given later in this discussion, which allows time to lead up to the 
four-parameter form. 

The AXIS Statement Without Parameters 

The AXIS statement used by itself (without parameters) draws a horizontal and vertical line 
through the point of origin in the user data space. The origin is the point at which X = 
and Y = 0. If this point is not inside the current window location, the axis lines are drawn 
through the minimum X and Y data values. This is located at the left edge of the window for 
the vertical (Y) axis, and the bottom edge for the horizontal (X) axis. For example: 

100 PAGE 
110 INIT 
120 AXIS 
130 END 

If you run the above program, the axis lines are drawn as shown below: 
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The axes are drawn as shown because the I NIT statement is equivalent to WINDOW 
0,130,0,100 and the point of origin (where X = and Y = 0) is at the lower left corner of 
the screen. Another example: 



c 



lee Pf^GE 
lie iNiT 

120 MIHDOM 
138 AXIS 
140 END 



-50,50,-100,108 



When you run this progrann, the axes produced look like this: 



( 



c 
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The axis lines (above) cross at midscreen because that is where the origin is located as 
established by the WINDOW statement in line 120. Another example: 



100 PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 MINDOH 

130 AXIS 

140 END 



■100,-50,-100,-50 



This program produces a WINDOW such that the point of origin is outside the WINDOW. 
Therefore, the axis lines intersect in the lower left corner of the screen where minimum 
values for X and Y occur. See the illustration below: 
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In the following example, the point where X = is at the middle of the horizontal axis, but 
the point where Y = is outside the window. 



c 



lee PAGE 

118 INIT 

120 MINDOU 

138 AXIS 

148 END 



-50,58,59,100 



The vertical axis is at midscreen (where X = 0), and the horizontal axis is at the bottom of 
the screen (where the minimum Y value is located). 



c 
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The AXIS Statement With Two Parameters 

Up to this point, the discussion about axis lines has centered around the AXIS statement 
without parameters. At the beginning of the discussion, it was suggested that the AXIS state- 
ment can be used to produce tic marks. 

The interval between tic marks, specified in user data units, is determined by the first two 
parameters of the AXIS statement. The first parameter is the interval between tic marks 
on the horizontal (X) axis; the second parameter is the interval between tic marks on the 
vertical (Y) axis. If either parameter is specified as zero, the corresponding axes are drawn 
with no tic marks. For example: 



189 PAGE 

110 IHIT 

128 WINDOW -50,50,-50,50 

138 AXIS 0,10 

148 END 



This generates an output like the following: 
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The axes cross at midscreen because of the range of the WINDOW statement. Tic marks are 
not drawn on the X axis because zero is specified as the first parameter. Tic marks on the 
vertical (Y) axis occur at intervals of 10 due to the second parameter specification of 10. 



c 



Another example: 



lee PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 UIEUPORT 65,130,50,106 

130 WINDOW -50,50,-50,50 

140 AXIS 10,10 

150 END 



If you run the above program, the output is produced as shown below: 




( 



c 
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Only the upper right corner of the screen contains the plot because of the VIEWPORT para- 
meters specified in line 120. The tic nnarks occur at 10 unit intervals because of the AXIS 
parameters specified in line 140. A further thing to be noted here is the length of the tic 
marks; they are smaller than the ones that result when you utilize the VIEWPORT and 
WINDOW parameters. The reason for this is that the length of the tic marks is always 1% of 
the viewport size in the corresponding direction. This means that the tic marks are the same 
length on both axes only when you use a "square" viewport like VIEWPORT 0,100,0,100 
or something similar. 

The AXIS Statement With Four Parameters 

The third and fourth parameters of the AXIS statement allow you to manipulate the points 
where the axes intercept. The third parameter specifies the point where the vertical axis 
intercepts the horizontal axis. The fourth parameter specifies the point where the horizontal 
axis intercepts the vertical axis. These two points are specified in terms of user data units. 
For instance: 



100 PAGE 

110 INIT 

138 UINDOH 0,260^09200 

140 AXIS 0p0a0fl00 

150 END 



The output produced by the above example will look like the following: 
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The vertical axis crosses the horizontal axis of the point where X = 10. Similarly, the hori- 
zontal axis crosses the vertical axis where Y = 100. 



At this point the AXIS statement has been discussed sufficiently for the syntax form to be 
presented: 



[Line number] AXIS [numeric expression, numeric expression 
[, numeric expression, numeric expression] ] 



C 
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The first and second parameters are numeric expressions which determine the tic intervals 
in terms of user data units. The third and fourth parameters are also numeric expressions; 
they determine the axis intercept points. The default values for the first two parameters are 
zero, resulting in the suppression of the tic marks. The default values of the third and fourth 
parameters are zero if zero is within the window for the corresponding axis; otherwise the 
default values are set equal to the algebraic minimum data value of the corresponding axis. 

In addition to the fact that this statement can be used to generate axis lines, it can also be 
used to generate grid lines for your graph. For example: 

100 PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 FOR 1=^0 TO 130 STEP 10 

130 AXIS 0,0,1,1 

140 NEXT I 

150 END 

This program generates output as indicated below: 
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Notice that the program generates axis intercepts which are outside the WINDOW on the 
vertical axis. (The vertical axis goes to 100, the loop generates intercepts up to 130.) This is 
permissible; all that happens is that the "extra" axis lines are clipped and not drawn. An 
error message is not generated when this happens. 



c 



c 
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ALPHANUMERIC OUTPUT 



The Graphic System gives you the ability to output alphanumeric information to any point 
on the screen. This becomes useful when you want to label the axes of a plot, print descriptive 
messages, add titles, etc. This is done by combining the familiar PRINT statement with 
various positioning techniques. The thing to keep in mind is that the location of the alpha- 
numeric cursor determines the starting point for both alphanumeric and graphic output. 

A MOVE statement can precede a PRINT statement to place alphanumeric information any- 
where on the screen. 

For example: 

189 PAGE 

110 INIT 

120 LET AI^'-MESSAGE" 

138 FOR 1=8 TO 188 STEP 18 

140 MOUE 1,1 

150 PRINT A$; 

160 NEXT I 

170 END 



NESSACE 



MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 
MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 
MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 



MESSAGE 
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The above program generates a diagonal composed of the word "MESSAGE". After execu- 
tion, the cursor remains at the next character location following the last "MESSAGE". 



( 



An additional example: 



100 INIT 

110 UIEUPORT 65,130,50,100 

120 MOUE 0,100 

130 DRAM 130,100 

140 DRAW -65,-50 

150 MOUE -130,-100 

160 PRINT "MESSAGE"; 

170 END 



The output looks like the following: 




c 



c 
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Notice that the DRAW at line 130 is clipped; the MOVE at line 120 places the cursor at the 
upper left corner of the screen, and only that portion of the line within the viewport is drawn. 
Similarly, the DRAW in line 140 is clipped because the point to be drawn to is outside the 
viewport and outside the window. Again, only the portion of the line within the viewport is 
drawn. The MOVE at line 150, however, is not clipped, and neither is the PRINT. 

The character size on a Graphic System display with an 1 1 inch crt is constant in size 
and orientation, regardless of the WINDOW, SCALE, and VIEWPORT parameters. The 
dimensions involved are shown below. 



CHARACTER SIZE AND ORIENTATION 



Vertical spacing 
unit 2.82 GDU 




Horizontal 



Height 1.88 GDU 



spacing 
unit 



■1.79GDUH1.55GDU 



Width 



In addition to the MOVE statennent, you can utilize a set of special characters (called control 
characters) and the SPACE BAR to move the cursor around. These characters allow you to 
move the cursor horizontally and vertically in increments which are equal to the vertical and 
horizontal character spacing units specified in the above diagram. These characters, and their 
effects, are tabulated on the following page. 
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Character 


Keys Used 


Printout 


Effect When Printed 


Linefeed 


CTRL J 


i 


Moves cursor down 
one vertical spacing 
unit. 


Vertical tab 


CTRLK 


Ji 


Moves cursor up one 
vertical spacing unit. 


Backspace 


CTRLH 


ii 


Moves cursor left one 
horizontal spacing unit. 


Space 


SPACE BAR 


SPACE 


Moves cursor right one 
horizontal spacing unit. 



c 



The three control characters are entered in to the line buffer by simultaneously pressing 
down the CTRL (Control) key and the appropriate character key. The "PRINTOUT" column 
indicates the appearance of the characters on the screen. 

Try running the following program to gain a feel for the use of these characters: 



( 



100 INIT 

110 MOUE 

120 PRINT "A BJJHCHaUDHKK' 

130 END 



65,58 



The result of the above program is that a square of characters appears, centered on the screen. 
The Graphic System does not print the control characters; only the "non-control" characters 
are printed. The control characters do, however, effect the location of the cursor. The pro- 
gram terminates with the cursor located in the same position as the "A". 



c 
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It was mentioned earlier that the cursor determines the starting point for both alphanumeric 
output and graphic output. This fact is demonstrated by the following program: 

100 INIT 

110 PAGE 

120 MOUE 65,50 

130 DRAU 65,0 

140 DRAW 65,50 

150 END 
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The effect of the above program is that a vertical line appears centered in the lower half of 
the screen. The line is actually drawn twice; but of course, you see only one line. 



c 



c 



Now, to illustrate the effect of the cursor in determining the starting point for graphic out- 
put, key in the following addition to the program: 

135 PRINT "ABCDE" 



190 INIT 

lie PAGE 

120 MOUE 65,50 

130 DRAU 65,0 

135 PRINT "ABCDE"; 

140 DRAU 65,50 

150 END 



( 
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Run the program again, and observe the result shown below: 




An offset is produced by the PRINT statement. The cursor is displaced, and now you can 
see two lines instead of one. 

This effect can be avoided by keeping track of the number of characters that are output, and 
then relocating the cursor through the use of the control characters described earlier. For 
example: 

108 INIT 

119 PAGE 

120 A*=''ABCDE" 
130 MOUE 65,50 
140 DRAU 65,0 
150 PRINT (if, 

160 FOR 1=1 TO LEN(AI) 
170 PRINT "ti"; 
180 NEXT I 
190 DRAM 65,50 
200 END 
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( 



If you run the above program, the output appears as follows: 




The two lines are drawn in the same location again. Lines 160 through 180 output sufficient 
backspace characters to position the cursor (and the graphic point) back at the bottom of the 
line. 



c 
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SUMMARY 

The fundamental building block for graphics is the straight line. Straight lines are defined 
by two end points. These end points are specified by horizontal and vertical coordinates. 

IN IT initializes the system so that the screen is regarded as 130 units wide by 100 units 
high. PAGE clears the screen and sends the cursor to "home" (the upper left corner of the 
screen). 

You can position the cursor without producing a visible line with the MOVE statement. 
Visible lines result from the DRAW statement. INIT followed by MOVE 65,50 positions the 
cursor at mid-screen. 

WINDOW refers to the "user data space" and specifies the bounds of a two-dimensional plane. 
User data units refer to pounds, centimeters, furlongs, or any unit of measure you wish to 
work with. GDU stands for Graphic Display Units, and refers to the units of measurement 
that the system works with internally. VIEWPORT defines the drawing boundaries for graphic 
output on the screen. The transformation process for converting user data units to GDU's is 
called mapping and is done automatically by the system. 

WINDOW defines the limits of the user data space which is mapped into the viewport. These 
limits, in conjunction with the selected VIEWPORT, imply a scale factor. SCALE, on the 
other hand, explicitly defines the scale factor and this implies a certain WINDOW size. 
SCALE sets the location 0,0 to be the location of the graphic point just before SCALE 
is executed. 

MOVE and DRAW specify the "absolute" location of the finish point along each axis. 
RMOVE and RDRAW specify the horizontal and vertical intervals away from the present 
location of the cursor for the finish point, the intervals are "relative". 

ROTATE applies to relative moves and draws. The point of rotation is the finish point of 
the last absolute move or draw. ROTATE - n yields clockwise rotation; ROTATE n yields 
counterclockwise rotation. 

Data stored in arrays is plotted using MOVE, DRAW, RMOVE, and RDRAW. DRAW X,Y 
causes the system to draw to the coordinates X(1 ), Y(1 ), X(2), Y(2), and so on. Two dimen- 
sional arrays are used similarly with the output in row major order. 

Axis lines are produced by the AXIS statement. This statement allows you to specify hori- 
zontal and vertical intercepts and tic intervals. You can also generate grid lines with AXIS. 

Alphanumeric information can be placed anywhere on the screen with combinations of MOVE 
(or RMOVE) and PRINT. However, alphanumeric output obviously affects the location of 
the graphic point, and this may require special attention. 
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EXAMPLE PROGRAMS 

TITLE: Histogram 



[ 
I 



DESCRIPTION: This is a simple histogram program which inputs data, and then outputs a _ 

histogram representing the data. The program also outputs horizontal and vertical axes, with I 

tic marks on the vertical axis. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

186 REMARK HISTOGRAM 
lie PAGE 

129 IHIT 

130 PRINT "HOM MANY DATA ITEMS: "; 
140 INPUT A 

150 DELETE B 

160 DIM B(A> 

170 REMARK INITIALIZE VARIABLES TO EXTREME UALUES FOR MIN-MAX SCAN 

180 Ml'1.0E'f300 

190 M2>-1.0E^3e0 

200 PRINT "ENTER DATA" 

210 REMARK LOOP TO INPUT DATA AND OBTAIN HIN-HAX DATA UALUES 



I 
I 
I 
I 



220 FOR I«l TO A f I 



230 PRINT "("ll;") -5 

240 INPUT B(I> 

250 REMARK Ml IS HIN, M2 IS MAX 

260 M1*B(I) MIN Ml 

270 M2«B(I) MAX M2 

280 NEXT I 

290 PAGE 

300 REMARK DRAU HISTOGRAM 

310 UIEHPORT lSil3e,ie,100 

320 UINDOU e,A,Ml,H2 

330 AXIS e,<M2-Hl>/ie 

340 FOR I«l TO A 

350 HOUE I-lfB 

360 RDRAU 0»B(I) 

370 RDRAM 1,8 

380 RDRAU 8>-B(I> 

398 NEXT I 

488 REMARK INCREASE UIEUPORT AND LABEL HIN-HAX POINTS 

418 UIEHPORT 8,130,18,188 

428 HOUE 8,H1 f 

438 PRINT Hi; I 

440 MOUE 0,H2 ■ 

450 PRINT M2; 

460 REMARK INCREASE UIEWPORT FURTHER TO PRINT TIC INTERVAL INFORMATION 

470 UIEHPORT 6,130,0,100 

480 MOUE 0,M1 

490 PRINT "VERTICAL AXIS TIC INTERVAL" -} (M2-M1>/105 

500 HOME 

510 END 



I 
I 
I 
f 



I 
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METHODOLOGY: The array that contains the data is dinnensioned in line 160 to cor- 
respond to the number of data items. The FOR/NEXT loop of lines 220 through 280 inputs 
the data and, at the same time, obtains the minimum and maximum data values. (The mini- 
mum and maximum values are used later in the program to establish the WINDOW para- 
meters.) 

The VIEWPORT statement in line 310 establishes a margin on the left and bottom edges of 
the screen to provide room for labeling. Lines 340 through 390 include a FOR/NEXT loop 
which outputs the histogram. Lines 430 and 450 label the minimum and maximum data 
values on the vertical axis, and line 490 outputs the tic interval information. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN, and the program responds with 
"HOW MANY DATA ITEMS?" Enter the appropriate number and press RETURN. The 
program then says "ENTER DATA" and provides guide numbers enclosed in parentheses 
to indicate the number of the data item being input. You follow each data item with a 
RETURN character, causing the next guide number to appear. This continues until all the 
data items have been input. The following example illustrates this process: 

HOH MANY DATA ITEHS: 10 
ENTER DATA 



(1) 


25 


<2) 


46 


(3) 


35 


<4) 


12 


<5) 


-18 


(6> 


21 


(7> 


37 


<8) 


54 


<9) 


78 


<ie) 


51 



After the last data item has been entered, a PAGE statement clears the screen, and the 
histogram is then generated. 
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OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



c 



70 



■le 



1- 



( 



UERTICAL AXIS TIC INTERUALs 8 



C 
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TITLE: Y Only Data Plot 



DESCRIPTION: This program inputs data and outputs a simple Y only data plot of the 
data. The program is essentially the same as the previous histogram program. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

188 REMARK Y ONLY DATA PLOT 

118 PACE 

128 INIT 

138 PRINT "HOW HAHY DATA ITEMS: "; 

148 INPUT A 

1S8 DELETE B 

168 DIM B(A) 

III SfMARK ^y^^^l-J^E UARIABLES TO EXTREME UALUES FOR MIN-MAX SCAN 

188 Ml'l.BE'^SeB 

198 M2>-1.8E438e 

288 PRINT "ENTER DATA" 

218 REMARK LOOP TO INPUT DATA AND OBTAIN MIN-MAX DATA UALUES 

228 FOR I»l TO A 

238 PRINT -<"jir) ";■ 

248 INPUT B<I) 

258 REMARK Ml IS MIN, M2 IS MAX 

268 M1-B(I> MIN Ml 

278 M2»B<I> MAX M2 

288 NEXT I 

298 PAGE 

388 REMARK DRAW Y ONLY DATA PLOT 

318 UIEUPORT ISi 138. 18,98 

328 UINDOU e,AiHl,H2 

338 AXIS 1,(M2-M1>/18 

348 NOME 1,B(1) 

358 FOR I«l TO A 

368 DRAU I,B(I> 

378 NEXT I 

388 REMARK INCREASE UIEMPORT AND LABEL HIN-HAX POINTS 

398 UIEUPORT e,138,18»9e 

488 MOUE 8, Ml 

418 PRINT nU 

428 HOME e,H2 

438 PRINT H2) 

448 REMARK INCREASE UIEMPORT FURTHER TO PRINT TIC IHTERUAL INFORMATION 

450 UIEMPORT 0,138,8,188 

468 MOUE 0,M1 

478 PRINT "UERTICAL AXIS TIC INTERUAL= "5 <M2-M1)/18} 

488 MOUE 8,M2 

498 PRINT "Y-OHLY DATA PLOT" 

588 HOME 

518 END 
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METHODOLOGY: The only significant difference between this program and the previous 
histogram program is found in FOR/NEXT loop of lines 350 through 370. Instead of drawing 
"cells" to represent the data, the program draws to the location corresponding to the "next" 
data point. The horizontal ("X") axis coordinates are obtained from the FOR/NEXT vari- 
able, and the vertical ("Y") axis coordinates are obtained from the data. 



OPERATING PROCEDURE: Type RUN, press RETURN, and the program responds with 
"HOW MANY DATA ITEMS:". Enter the appropriate number and press RETURN. The 
next prompting is "ENTER DATA"; you then enter the data in the same way that the 
histogram program inputs data. This is illustrated below: 



HON MANY DATA ITEMS: 18 


ENTER DATA 


(1) 


25 


(2> 


34 


<3) 


16 


(4) 


37 


(5) 


52 


(6) 


70 


(7) 


40 


(8) 


21 


<9> 


-10 


(10) 


15 



( 



( 
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OUTPUT SAMPLE: 



Y-ONLY DATA PLOT 



70 



■18 




UERTICAL AXIS TIC IHTERMAL» 8 
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TITLE: Random Polygons 



I 

I 



DESCRIPTION: This is primarily an "amusement" program that generates interesting pat- I 

terns by drawing "random" polygons. You can specify the number of sides the polygon has, 
and the number of frames that are generated. 



PROGRAM LISTING: 

4 GO TO lee 
lee iHiT 

lie PAGE 

120 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER OF SIDES *; 

138 INPUT A 

148 PRINT "ENTER NUMBER OF FRAMES "; 

158 INPUT B 

168 DIM C(A,2>,D(A,2) 

178 REMARK GENERATE INITIAL "COORDINATE" ARRAY 

188 FOR I>1 TO A 

198 C(Itl)«RND(-l)»138 

288 C(I,2>«RND(-l>«ie8 

218 NEXT I 

228 REMARK GENERATE "INCREMENT" ARRAY 

238 FOR I>1 TO A 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



248 D<M>'<RND(-l>«138-C(Ifl)>/B / | 

258 D<I,2)«<RND<-l)»188-C<Ii2>)/B V 1 

268 NEXT I 

278 PACE 

288 FOR J"l TO 6 

298 MOUE C(A,l),C<Ai2} 

388 REMARK DRAU POLYGON 

318 FOR I>1 TO A 

328 DRAU C(I,l),C(If2> 

338 NEXT I 

348 REMARK ADD "INCREMENT" ARRAY TO "COORDINATE* ARRAY 

390 C-C-t-D 

368 NEXT J 

370 END 



I 
I 
I 



METHODOLOGY: The numeric variable A receives the number of sides of the polygon, and i 

B receives the number of frames. Next, a "coordinate" array C and an "increment" array D 
are both dimensioned in line 160 to contain A rows and 2 columns. The 2 columns cor- 
respond to the "X" and "Y" coordinates for each side of the polygon. Next, a FOR/NEXT I 
loop (lines 180 through 210) fills array C with random numbers for the coordinates of the 
first polygon that is drawn. Following this, another FOR/NEXT loop (lines 230 through ^ 
260) fills array D with random numbers that are later added to array C to become the co- I 
ordinates of the "next" polygon. The nested loops of lines 280 through 360 draw the poly- 
gons. Notice in line 350 that array D (the "increment" array) is added to array C (the "co- « 
ordinate" array) to become the coordinates for the next polygon. I 



I 
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OPERATING PROCEDURE: Press user definable key number 1. The program responds 
with "ENTER NUMBER OF SIDES". Enter the desired number of sides and press RETURN. 
(A small number in the range of 3 to 8 works most satisfactorily.) Next, the program asks 
"ENTER NUMBER OF FRAMES". Enter the number of frames you want and press RE- 
TURN. (A number in the range of 25—100 works well.) Following this, the random polygon 
pattern is generated. 



OUTPUT SAMPLE: The output below resulted from specifying 4 sides and 30 frames. 
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HIERARCHY OF OPERATIONS 

The priority of the various Graphic System operations is summarized below. The highest 
priority operation is listed first, and the lowest priority operation is listed last. Equal priority 
operators within a BASIC statement are evaluated left-to-right. 



Priority 


Operation 


Symbol or Keyword 


1 


Left parenthesis 


( 


2 


Functions, including user-defined 
functions 


SIN, COS, PI, etc. 


3 


Monadic -i- and — 


+ and — 


4 


Exponentiation 


t 


5 


Multiplication and division 


*and/ 


6 


Dyadic + and — 


-1- and- 


7 


Minimum and maximum operators 


MINandMAX 


8 


Relational operators 


=,<>,<,>,<=,> = 


9 


Negating logical operator 


NOT 


10 


Logical opeators 


AND, OR 


11 


Right parenthesis 


) 
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Term 


Definition 


Accumulator 


A temporary storage area used for storing a number, summing 




it with another number, and replacing the first number with 




the sum. 


Algorithm 


A step-by-step method for solving a given problem. 


Argument 


A value operated on by a function or a keyword. Also called 




a parameter. 


Arithmetic Operator 


Operators which describe arithmetic operations, such as +, — , 

/ t 


Array 


/ , 1 • 

A collection of data items arranged in a meaningful pattern. 




In the Graphic System, arrays may be one or two dimensional; 




that is, organized into rows, or rows and columns. 


Array Variable 


A name corresponding to a (usually) multi-element collection 




of data items. Array variables may be named with the char- 




acters A through Z and AO through Z9. 


ASCII Code 


A standardized code of alphanumeric characters, symbols, and 




special "control" characters. ASCII is an acronym for American 




Standard Code for Information Interchange. 


Assignment Statement 


A statement which is used to assign, or give, a value to a 




variable. 


BASIC 


An acronym derived from Beginners All-purpose Symbolic 




Instruction Code. BASIC is a "high level" programming 




language because it uses English-like instructions. 


Binary String 


A connected sequence of 1's and O's. 


Bit 


A Binary digit. A unit of data in the binary numbering 




system; a 1 or 0. 


Byte 


A group of consecutive binary digits operated upon as a unit. 




One ASCII character, for example, is represented by one 




binary byte. 


Character String 


A connected sequence of ASCII characters, sometimes refer- 




red to as simply "string". 


Coding 


The process of preparing a list of successive computer in- 




structions for solving a specific problem. Coding is usually 




done from a flowchart or algorithm. 


Concatenate 


To join together two character strings with the concatenation 




operator (&) forming a larger character string. 



c 
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Definition 


Constant 


A number that appears in its actual numerical form. In the 




following expression, 4 is a constant: X = 4 "" P. 


CRT 


An abbreviation for Cathode Ray Tube. In the Graphic System, 




the CRT is a "storage" display, as opposed to a "refreshed" 




or TV-like display. 


Cursor 


The flashing rectangular dot matrix on the Graphic System 




display that is located at the position of the "next" character 




to be printed. 


Debug 


The process of locating and correcting errors in a program; 




also, the process of testing a program to ensure that it oper- 




ates properly. 


Default 


The property of a computer that enables it to examine a 




statement requiring parameters to see if those parameters 




are present; and, finding none, assigning substitute values for 




those parameters. Default actions provide a powerful means 




for saving memory space and time when program statements 




are entered into memory. 


Delimiter 


A character that fixes the limits, 'or bounds, or a string of 




characters. 


Dyadic 


Refers to an operator having two operands. 


Execute 


To perform the operations indicated by a statement or group 




of statements. 


Expression 


Refers to either numeric expressions or string expressions. 




A collection of variables, constants, and functions connected 




by operators in such a way that the expression as a whole can 




be reduced to a constant. 


Flowchart 


A programming tool that provides a graphic representation 




of a routine to solve a specific problem. 


Function 


A special purpose operation referring to a set of calculations 




within an expression, as in the sine function, square root 




function, etc. 


Graphic Display Unit 


An internal unit of measure representing one one-hundredth 


(GDU) 


of the vertical axis on the graphic drawing surface. 


Graphics 


Computer output that is composed of lines rather than letters 




numbers, and symbols. 


Hardware 


The physical devices and components of a computer. 
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Index 



Input 

Instruction 

I nteger 
Interrupt 

Iterate 

Justify 

Keyboard 
Keyword 

Line Number 

Logic 

Logical Expression 



Logical Operator 



Loop 



Definition 



A number used to identify the position of a specific quantity 
in an array or string of quantities. That is, in the array A, the 
elements are represented by the variables A(1), A(2), . . . A(50); 
the indexes are 1, 2, . . . 50. 

Data that is transferred to the Graphic System memory from 
an external source. 

A line number plus a statement (i.e., A line number plus a 
keyword plus any associated parameters). 

A whole number; a number without a decimal part. 

To cause an operation to be halted in such a fashion that it 
can be resumed at a later time. 

To repeatedly execute a series of instructions in a loop until 
a condition is satisfied. 

To align a set of characters to the right or left of a reference 
point. 

The device that encodes data when keys are pressed. 

An alphanumeric code that the Graphics System recognizes 
as a function to be performed. 

An integer establishing the sequence of execution of lines in 
a program. In the Graphic System, line numbers must be in 
the range of 1 through 65,535. 

In the Graphic System, the principle of truth tables, also, the 
interconnection of on-off, true-false elements, etc., for com- 
putational purposes. 

A numeric expression using the logical operators AND, OR, 
and NOT. The numeric expression is arranged in such a way 
that the numeric result is a logical 1 or a logical 0. A logical 
expression may be part of a larger numeric expression in- 
volving relational operators and/or arithmetic operators. 

Operators which return logical 1's and O's, specifically, the 
AND, OR, and NOT operators. "True" operations return "1", 
"false" operations return "0". 

Repeatedly executing a series of statements for a specified 
number of times. Also, a programming technique that causes 
a group of statements to be repeatedly executed. 



( 



( 
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Term 



Mantissa 



Matrix 



Memory 



Monadic 
Numeric Constant 

Numeric Expression 



Numeric Function 
Numeric Variable 

Operand 

Operator 

Output 
Parameter 



Definition 



In scientific notation, the term mantissa refers to that part of 
the number which precedes the exponent. For example, the 
mantissa in the number 1.234E+200 is 1.234. 

A rectangular array of numbers subject to special mathematical 
operations. Also, something having a rectangular arrangement 
of rows and columns. 

This generally refers to the Read/Write Random Access 
Memory that contains BASIC programs and data, as opposed 
to the Read Only Memory which contains the BASIC inter- 
preter. 

Refers to an operator that has only one operand. 

Any real number that is entered as numeric data; also, the 
contents of a numeric variable. 

Any combination of numeric constants, numeric variables, 
array variables, subscripted array variables, numeric functions, 
or string relational comparisons inclosed in parentheses, joined 
together by one or more arithmetic, logical, or relational 
operators in such a way that the expression, as a whole, can 
be reduced to a single numeric constant when evaluated. 

Special purpose mathematical operations which reduce their 
associated parameters (or arguments) to a numeric constant. 

A variable that can contain a single numeric value. Numeric 
variables can be named with the characters A through Z and 
AO through Z9, and can be used in numeric expressions. 

Any one of the quantities involved in an operation. Operands 
may be numeric expressions or constants. In the numeric ex- 
pression A = B+4''C, the numeric variables B and C, and the 
numeric constant 4 are operands. 

A symbol indicating the operation to be performed on two 
operands. That is, in the expression Z + Y, the plus sign (+) 
is the operator. 

The results obtained from the Graphic System; also, infor- 
mation transferred to a peripheral device. 

A quantity that may be specified as different values; usually 
used in conjunction with BASIC statements. For example, 
in the statement Wl N DOW -50, 50-1 00, 1 00, the para- 
meters are -50, 50, -100, and 100. 
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Peripheral Device 

Program 
Programming 

Relational Operator 



ROM 



Scientific Notation 
Software 

Statement 
String 

String Constant 

String Function 

String Variable 



Definition 



Various devices (Hard Copy Unit, Plotter, Magnetic Tape 
Drive, etc.) that are used in the Graphic System to input data 
output data, and store data. 

A sequence of instructions for the automatic solution of a 
problem, resulting from a planned approach. 

The process of preparing programs from the standpoint of 
first planning tbe process from input to output, and then 
entering the code into memory. 

An operator that causes a comparison of two operands and re- 
turns a logical result. Comparisons that are "true" return a 
"1", comparisons that are "false" return a "0". The relational 
operators in the Graphic System are =, < >, <, >, =>, 
and<=. 

Read Only Memory. The ROM is that portion of the system 
memory that can not be changed. The information in the 
ROM can only be read. In the Graphic System, the BASIC 
operating system resides in a ROM. 

A format representing numbers as a fractional part, or man- 
tissa, and a power of 10, or characteristic, as in 1.23E45. 

Prepared programs that simplify computer operations, such 
as mathemetics and statistics software. Software must be re- 
loaded into memory each time the system power is turned on. 

A keyword plus any associated parameters. 

A connected sequence of alphanumeric characters. Often 
called a character string. 

A string of characters of fixed length enclosed in quotation 
marks; also, the contents of a string variable. 

Special purpose functions that manipulate character strings 
and produce string constants. 

A variable that contains only alphanumeric characters, or 
"strings". String variables can be represented by the symbols 
A$ through Z$. They have a default length of 72; i.e., they 
can contain up to 72 characters without being dimensioned 
in a DIM statement. 



c 
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Definition 



Subroutine 



Subscripted Array 
Variable 

Substring 

System 

Truncate 



User Data Units 



Variable 
Variable Name 



A part of a larger "main" routine, arranged in such a way 
that control is passed from the main routine to the subroutine. 
At the conclusion of the subroutine, control returns to the 
main routine. Control is usually passed to the subroutine 
from more than one place in the main routine. 

An array variable followed by one or two subscripts, as in 
A(9), B3(1,2), and Z(N). The subscripts refer to a specific 
element within the array. 

A portion of a larger string; "BC", for example, is a substring 
within the string "ABCD". 

A purposeful collection of interacting components (hardware 
and software) forming an organized whole and performing a 
function beyond the capability of any one component. 

To reduce the number of least significant digits present in a 
number, in contrast to rounding off. For example, the number 
5 is the result of truncating the decimal part of the number 
5.382. 

The units of measure the programmer elects to work with for 
a particular graphing application. These units are estabilished 
in the WINDOW statement as a numeric range for each axis. 
For example the vertical axis range can be set starting at 
"dollars" and ending at 100 "dollars;" the horizontal range 
can be set starting at the "year" 1962 and ending at the "year" 
1975. All coordinate values for graphic statements are 
specified in user data units (except VI EWPORT). 

A symbol, corresponding to a location in memory, whose value 
may change as a program executes. 

A name selected by the programmer that represents a specific 
variable. Numeric variables and array variables may be named 
with the characters A through Z and AO through Z9. String 
variables may be named with the characters A$ through Z$. 
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CONTROL CHARACTERS 



c 



The control characters listed below may be used within PRINT statements to obtain some 
useful effects, and also to save space in a program. 



Keys Used 


Printout 


Effect 


CTRLG 


G 


Sounds the bell. 


CTRLH 


H 


Backspace 


CTRLI 


1 


Tab 


CTRL J 


J. 


Linefeed 


CTRL K 


Jl 


Vertical tab 


CTRLL 


l_ 


Page and Home 


CTRLt 


t 


Home 


CTRL RUBOUT 


— 


Carriage return, Line feed 


SPACE 




Moves cursor forward one space 



EXAMPLES: To sound the bell: 



lee PRiHT''C' 



C 



To print a line of text and follow it with two blank lines: 

lee PRINT "LINE OF TEXTJJ" 

lie PRINT "ANOTHER LINE OF TE}(T' 

RUN 

LINE OF TEXT 



ANOTHER LINE OF TEXT 



c 
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FLOWCHART SYMBOLS 



The following set of symbols is an abbreviated version of the various flowchart symbols in 
use today, and should be sufficient for most introductory applications. 



Symbol 



Meaning 



c 



3 





Terminal. This is used to indicate starting and 
ending points of a routine. 



Process. This might be something like "increment 
the counter", "initialize", etc. 



Predetermined process (subroutine). Rather than 
flowcharting the subroutine each time it is used, 
just flowchart it once and use the subroutine 
symbol to indicate its usage. 



Decision. Test to see if a condition is true. If it is, 
take one branch, otherwise take the other branch. 



Input/Output. This is a generalized symbol in- 
dicating an input or output operation. 
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ASCII CODE CHART 



c 



NUL 

(0) 


DLE 

(16) 


SP 

(32) 




(48) 


@ 

(64) 


P 

(80) 


\ 

(96) 


p 

(112) 


SOH 

(1) 


DCl 

(17) 


I 

(33) 


1 

(49) 


A 

(65) 


Q 

(81) 


a 

(97) 


q 

(113) 


STX 

(2) 


DC2 

(18) 


n 

(34) 


2 

(50) 


B 

(66) 


R 

(82) 


b 

(98) 


r 

(114) 


ETX 

(3) 


DC3 

(19) 


# 

(35) 


3 

(51) 


c 

(67) 


s 

(83) 


c 

(99) 


s 

(115) 


EOT 

t4) 


DC4 

(20) 


$ 

(36) 


4 

(52) 


D 

(68) 


T 

(84) 


d 

(100) 


t 

(116) 


ENQ 

(5) 


NAK 

(21) 


% 

(37) 


5 

(53) 


E 

(69) 


u 

(85) 


e 

(101) 


U 

(117) 


ACK 

(6) 


SYN 

(22) 


& 

(38) 


6 

(54) 


F 

(70) 


V 

(86) 


f 

(102) 


V 

(118) 


BEL 

(7) 


ETB 

(23) 


/ 

(39) 


7 

(55) 


G 

(71) 


W 

(87) 


g 

(103) 


w 

(119) 


BS 

(8) 


CAN 

(24) 


( 

(40) 


8 

(56) 


H 

(72) 


X 

(88) 


h 

(104) 


X 

(120) 


HT 

(9) 


EM 

(25) 


) 

(41) 


9 

(57) 


1 

(73) 


Y 

(89) 


i 

(105) 


y 

(121) 


LF 

(10) 


SUB 

(26) 


* 

(42) 


(58) 


J 

(74) 


Z 

(90) 


J 

(106) 


Z 

(122) 


VT 

(11) 


ESC 

(27) 


+ 

(43) 


(59) 


K 

(75) 


[ 

(91) 


k 

(107) 


{ 

(123) 


FF 

(12) 


FS 

(28) 


5 

(44) 


< 

(60) 


L 

(76) 


\ 

(92) 


1 

(108) 


1 
(124) 


CR 

(13) 


GS 

(29) 


(45) 


(61) 


M 

(77) 


] 

(93) 


m 

(109) 


} 

(125) 


so 

(14) 


RS 

(30) 


a 

(46) 


> 

(62) 


N 

(78) 


A 

(94) 


n 

(110) 


(126) 


SI 

(15) 


us 

(31) 


/ 

(47) 


? 

(63) 




(79) 


(95) 




(111) 


RUBOUT 
(DEL) 

(127) 



Note 

Durin 
upper 



g default (SET CASE) string comparisons, lower case characters (gray tint) are converted to their 
case equivalents. 



( 



c 
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ERROR MESSAGES 



Message 
Number 



Error Message 



1 



An arithmetic operation has resulted in an out of range number. 
Exarhple: 
1/1.0E-308 

A divide by zero operation has resulted in an out of range number. 
Example: 
4/0 

An exponentiation operation has resulted in an out of range number. 
Example: 
5t1.0E+300 

An exponentiation operation involving the base e has resulted in an 

out of range number. 

Example: 

EXP(1.0E+234) 

The parameter of a trigonometric function is too large. That is, the 
variable N in the statement A=SIN(N*2*PI) is greater than 65536. 
Example: 

A=SIN(4.2E+5) when the trigonometric units are set to RADIANS. 

An attempt has been made to take the square root of a negative number. 
The positive square root is returned by default. 
Example: 
SQR (-4) 

The line number in the program line is not an integer within the range 
1 to 65535. 
Example: 
REM THIS IS AN INVALID LINE NUMBER 

The matrix arrays are not conformable in the current math operation. 
That is, they are not of the same dimension and/or do not have the 
same number of elements. 
Example: 

INIT 

DIM A(2),B(2),C(3) 

A=1 

8=2 

C=A+B 
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Message 
Number 



10 



11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 



18 



Error Message 



A previously defined numeric variable can not be dimensioned as an 
array variable without deleting the numeric variable first. 
Example: 

INIT 

B=3 

DIM B(2,2) 

There is an error in the subscript of a variable due to one of the following 
reasons: 

1 . A numeric variable can't be subscripted. 

2. A subscript is out of range. 
Example 1: Example 2: 

INIT INIT 

DIM A(2,2) B=3 

A(2,3)=5 PRINT 8(4) 

An attempt has been made to use an undefined DEF FN function. 

There is a parameter error in the CALL statement to a ROM pack. 

A W8YTE parameter is not within the range -255 through +255. 
Example: 
W8YTE 300 

A parameter for a CALL statement is invalid. 

An attempt has been made to APPEND to a non-existent line number. 

There is an invalid parameter in the FUZZ statement. 
Example: FUZZ 

There is an invalid parameter in a RENUMBER operation due to one of 
the following reasons: 

1. The first or third parameter is not a line number within the range 
1 through 65535. 

2. The increment (second parameter) is not within the range 1 through 
65535 or is so large that out of range line numbers are generated 
during the RENUMBER operation. 

3. Statement replacement or statement interlacing will occur if the 
RENUMBER operation is attempted. 

This error may occur during an APPEND operation. 
Not used. 



c 
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Error Message 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 

26 
27 



28 



There is an invalid parameter in a GOTO, FOR, or NEXT statement. 
Example: 

500 FOR 1=1 to 20 where I has been previously defined as an 

array variable. 

The logical unit number specified in the statement is not within the 

range through 9. 

Example: 

100 ON EOF (10) THEN 500 

The assignment statement is invalid because of one of the following 
reasons: 

1. An attempt has been made to assign an array to a numeric variable. 

2. Two arrays in the statement are not conformable (not of the same 
dimension and/or do not have the same number of elements). 

3. An attempt has been made to assign a character string to a string 
variable and the character string is larger than the dimensioned 
size of the variable. 

There is an error in an exponentiation operation because the base is 
less than and the exponent is not an integer less than 256. 
Example: 
-10t257.5 

An attempt has been made to take the LOG or LGT of a number which 
is equal to or less than 0. 
Example: 
LOG (-1) 

The parameter of the ASN function or the ACS function is not within 
the range —1 to +1. 
Example: 
ASN (2) 

The parameter of the CHR function is not within the range through 127. 
Example: 

A$=CHR(128) 

Not used. 

The parameter is out of the domain of the function. 
Example: 

A$=STR(X) 
where X has been previously defined as an array variable. 

A REP function parameter is invalid. 
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Message 
Number 



29 

30 

31 

32 



33 
34 



35 



36 



37 



38 



Error Message 



The parameter in the VAL function is not a character string containing 

a valid number. 

Example: 

A=VAL("Hi") 
The matrix multiply operation failed because the target variable has the same 
name as one of the parameters. 

The matrix inversion failed because the determinent was 0. This error 
is treated as a SIZE error. 

The routine name specified in the CALL statement is misspelled or can not 
be found. 

CALL "FIX IT" where the routine "FIX IT" resides in a ROM pack 

which is not plugged into the system. 

Not used. 

The DATA statement is invalid because of one of the following reasons: 

1 . There isn't a DATA statement in the current BASIC program. 

2. There is not enough data in the DATA statement from the present 
position of the pointer to the end of the statement. 

3. An attempt has been made to RESTORE the data statement pointer to 
a nonexistent DATA statement. 

The statements DEF FN, FOR, and ON. . .THEN. . . can not be entered 
without a line number. 

There is an undefined variable in the specified line, A numeric variable 
has not been assigned a value or an array element has not been assigned 
a value. 
Example: 

INIT 

DIMA(2,2) 

A(1,2)=4 

PRINTA 

An extended function ROM (Read Only Memory) is required to perform 
this operation. 

This output operation cannot be executed because the current BASIC pro- 
gram is marked SECRET. 



c 
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39 

40 
41 

42 
43 

44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 



50 
51 



Error Message 



52 



This operation can not be executed because the Random Access Memory 
is full. Some program lines or variables must be deleted. 

Not used. 

A SIZE interrupt condition has occurred and an ON SIZE THEN 
statement has not been executed in the current BASIC program. 

A PAGE FULL interrupt condition has occurred. 

A peripheral device on the General Purpose Interface Bus is requesting 
service and an ON SRQ THEN statement has not been executed in the 
current BASIC program. 

The EOl signal line on the General Purpose Interface Bus has been acti- 
vated and an ON EOl THEN statement has not been activated in the 
current BASIC program. 

A ROM pack is requesting service and the ON UNIT for external interrupt 
number 1 has not been activated in the current BASIC program. 

A ROM pack is requesting service and the ON UNIT for external interrupt 
number 2 has not been activated in the current BASIC program. 

A ROM pack is requesting service and the ON UNIT for external 
interrupt number 3 has not been activated in the current BASIC program. 

The end of the current file has been reached on an I/O device and an ON 
EOF THEN statement has not been executed in the current BASIC program. 

The statement with the specified line number is too long. This error 
situation occurs if an attempt is made to LIST or SAVE a BASIC pro- 
gram which contains a line with more than 72 characters. Sometimes a 
RENUMBER operation can make a line longer than 72 characters. 

The incoming BASIC program contains a line with more than 72 characters. 

The line number specified in this statement cannot be found or is in- 
valid. 
Example: 

GO TO 500 where the line 500 doesn't exist or PRINT 
USING 100: where line 100 isn't an IMAGE statement. 

Either the specified magnetic tape file doesn't exist or an attempt has 
just been made to KILL the LAST (dummy) file. 
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53 



54 



55 



56 



57 

58 

59 
60 
61 



62 
63 

64 

65 
66 



Error Message 



After 10 attempts, the internal magnetic tape unit has been unable to 
read a portion of the current magnetic tape. The tape head has been posi- 
tioned after the bad portion in the file to allow the rest of the file to be 
read. 

The end of the magnetic tape medium has been detected. Marking a 
file longer than the remaining portion of the tape can cause this error. 

An attempt has been made to incorrectly access a magnetic tape file. 
Example: 

Executing an OLD statement when the tape head is positioned in 

the middle of a data file. 

An attempt has been made to send information to a write-protected 
tape. Remove the tape cartridge, rotate the lock-out plug until the black 
arrow points away from SAFE, insert the tape cartridge, and try the 
operation again. 

An attempt has been made to read to or write to a non-existent tape cart- 
ridge. Insert a tape cartridge into the tape slot and try the operation 
again. 

An attempt has been made to read data which is stored in an invalid 
magnetic tape format. The tape format must be compatible with the 
Graphic System standard. 

A program was not found when the OLD statement was executed. 

Not used. 

An attempt has been made to execute an invalid operation on an open 

magnetic tape file. 

Example: 

Executing a MARK statement with the tape head positioned 

in the middle of an open data file. 

There is a Disk File system parameter error. 

There is an error in a binary data header, most likely caused by a mach- 
ine malfunction. 

The character string is too long to output in binary format. The length 
is limited to 8192 characters. 

Not used. 

The primary address in the specified line is not within the range 
through 255. 



( 
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67 



68 
69 



70 



71 



73 



74 



75 



76 



Error Message 



An attempt has been made to execute an illegal I/O operation on an in- 
ternal peripheral device. 
Example: 

DRAW@33:50,50 

The diagnostic loader failed. 

An input error or an output error has occured on the General Purpose 
Interface Bus. Both the NDAC and NRFD signal lines are inactive high, 
which is an illegal GPIB state. This usually means that there are no 
peripheral devices connected to the GPIB. 

There is an incomplete literal string specification in the format string. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 6D,5("MARK 

A format string is not specified for the PRINT USING operation. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 6D 

110 PRINT USING 100: 23,24,25 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 3(6D) 

There is an invalid character in the format string specified in the PRINT 
USING statement. 

An n modifier in the format string is out of range or is incorrectly used, 
n modifiers must be positive integers within the range 1 through 1 1 
when used with E field operator and must be within the range 1 through 
255 when used with A,D,L,P,T,X,",(, and / field operators. 

The format string specified in the PRINT USING statement is too long 
(i.e., there are too many data specifiers for the PRINT statement). 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 3(6D) 

110 PRINT USING 100:A,B 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 2(6D) 

Parantheses are incorrectly used in the format string which is specified 

in the PRINT USING statement. 

Example: 

100 IMAGE 2(6D 

110 PRINT USING 100:A,B 
Line 100 should be 100 IMAGE 2(6D) 
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77 



78 



79 



80 



81 



82 



( 



Error Message 



There is an invalid modifier to a field operator in the format string which 

is specified in the PRINT USING statement. 

Example: 

100 IMAGE 2(6D),2S 

110 PRINT USING 100:A,B 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 2(6D),S 
An n modifier is not allowed 

An S modifier is incorrectly positioned in the format string which is 
specified in the PRINT USING statement. The S modifier must always 
be positioned at the end of the format string. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 4D,S,8A 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 4D,8A,S 

A comma is incorrectly used in the format string which is specified in 
the PRINT USING statement. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 6,D,S 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 6D,S 

A decimal point is incorrectly used in the format string which is specified 
in the PRINT USING statement. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE .3D 

110 PRINT USING 100:812.345 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE FD.3D 

A data type mismatch has occurred in the PRINT USING statement. 
Example: 

100 IMAGE 6D,6A 

110 PRINT USING 100: ''MARY",26 
Line 100 should be: 100 IMAGE 6A,6D 

A tabbing error has occurred in the format string which is specified in 

the PRINT USING statement. 

Example: 

100 IMAGE 10A,2T,FD 

110 PRINT USING 100: "ENTER DATA",D 
The absolute tab to position 2 specified by 2T in line 100 cannot occur 
because the cursor has already advanced beyond position 2. The tab 
specification must be at least 1 1T in this case. 



( 
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Error Message 


83 


A number specified in the PRINT USING statement contains an exponent 




outside the range ± 127. 




Example: 




100 IMAGE FD.3D 




110 PRINT USING 100:8.5E+200 


84 


The IMAGE format string was deleted during the PAGE FULL interrupt 




routine. 


85 


A portion of the IMAGE format string was deleted or altered during 




the PAGE FULL interrupt routine. 


86 


A portion of the data specified in the PRINT statement was deleted 




during the PAGE FULL interrupt routine. 


87 


A data item specified in the PRINT USING statement is too large to 




fit into the print field specified in the format string. 




Example: 




100 IMAGE 5A 




110 PRINT USING 100: "HORSE FEATHERS" 




In this example, the string constant "HORSE FEATHERS" is too large 




to fit into the 5 character field which is specified in line 100. 


88 


Not used. 


89 


A ROM pack has issued an error message. 


90 


Not used. 


91 


Not used. 


92 


Not used. 


93 


Not used. 


94 


Not used. 


95 


An internal conversion error has occurred because a parameter in the 




specified statement is negative. 


96 


An internal conversion error has occurred because a parameter in the 




specified statement is greater than 65535. 
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This work sheet should be useful in designing the organization of formatted 
output, especially when PRINT USING statements are involved. The vertical 
axis is labeled 1 through 35, corresponding to the number of lines that the 
display can contain. The horizontal axis, numbered 1 through 72, corresponds 
to the number of characters that a line can contain. The four 18 character 
wide columns correspond to the four print fields that result from the auto- 
matic tab operator (i.e., the comma, as in PRINT A,B). 
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LEN 5-7 

LET 2-7, 4-1 6, 5-1 

Line feed field operator 7-16 

"LINK" 3-23 

LIST 3-2 

Literal field operator 7-14 

Logical record 7-26 

Mapping 8-4 

MARK 3-10 

Matrix functions 4-19 

MAX 2-4 

MEMORY 3-8 

M I N 2 - 4 

MOVE. 8-2 

MPY 4-41 
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Nesting 2-32 

No-op field operator 7-19 

Numeric expression 1-7 

OFF 7-38 

OLD 3-15 

ON...THEN 7-38 

Operators 

Arithmetic 1 -6, 2-1 

Logicai 1 -6, 2-5 

Reiational 1-6, 2-3 

PAGE 8-3 

Page field operator 7-16 

POS 5-9 

Primary address 7-21 

PRINT 2-1 3, 2-1 5, 4-1 5, 

5-4, 7-22 

Print fields 2-14 

PRINT USING 7-1 

READ 2-9, 4-1 5 

REMARK 2-35 

RENUMBER 3-4 

REP 5-11 

Repeat field operator 7-4 

RESTORE 2-11 

RETURN 6-1 

RDRAW 8-20 

RMOVE 8-20 

ROTATE 8-21 

RUN 3-2 

SAVE 3-11 

SCALE 8-15 

Scientific notation field operator 7-10 

Scientific/Standard notation 1-2 

SECRET 7-36 

SEG 5-8 

SET 3-26 

Size condition 7-39 

Sort routine 4.7 

Source string 5-2 
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SPACE .3-7 

Space field operator 7-1 3 

Statements 1-8 

STOP ,.2-17 

STR. , 5-1 4 

String comparisons 5-5 

String constants .... 2-15 

Substrings 5-7 

SUM 4-1 8 

Suppress field operators 7-1 8 

Tab field operators 7-1 7 

Target string . 5-2 

TLIST 3-1 7 

TRN 4-50 

TYP .7-34 

User definable keys 6-9 

VAL 5-1 4 

Variables 

Array 1-4 

Format for naming .1-3 

Numeric .... 1 -4 

String. 1 -5 

Subscripted 1-4 

VIEWPORT .8-9 

WINDOW. 8-5 

WRITE 7-30 
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